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INTRODUCTION. 



It is generally expected that an author 
should say something to introduce his work 
to notice, and by some prefatory matter apo- 
logize for its appearance ; authors of known 
and approved talents, are seldom deficient in 
this tribute to popular opinion^ because, it 
may not only ^ve them an opportunity of 
increasing that reputation the world may have 
already entertained of their productions, but 
of securing an advantageous patronage by a 
well timed dedication* 

But whena writer, obscure and unknown, 
indifferent to the praise or censure of the 
public, and still more regardless of the fleet- 
ing moments of popular fame, obtrudes him- 
self on the world, be has little mclination, 
and less occasion, to appeal to the judgment 
or patronage of mankind, in support of his 
performance, or recompense of his labors. 

The favourable reception of this work, 
will therefore rest entirely on the merits of 
the compilation, and the faithful arrangement 
of the materials, the allowed standard of the 

historic 
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feet, no pains has been wanting, nor anyau- 
thor neglected, whose writingl are known 
or even conceived, to convey Inj remark^iJ 

fL r""' 'if °^ "^ '^^'^^ '^' ^tracts 
from the pubhc records are such as suffici- 
ently elucidate its government and pdicy 
the church register has been carefull/exa. 
mined, and such extracts made, as were 
thought to contribute to a discovery of ^ 
antiquities, while well-founded tradition, and 
the local observations of the author at differ- 
ent penods have united, to enable him to 
make as complete a. history of the ancient and 
present state of the town of Liverpool, as 
such materials may be supposed to giJe. 

On this secure basis, the superstructure 
IS compleated; defects and improprieties can 
therefore only arise from the composition and 
embclhshment of the artist, whose abilities 
to the undertaking the impartial reader wijl 
determine j if they should fee found to have 
sufficient merit to deserve the approbation and 
Wltronage of the public ; he freely resigns 
the laurel to the pubUsher. to benefit anf £9 
embellish a second edition. 
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GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY. 



History is known to Be founded on a gencrd 
search into the writings of antiquity, the recorded 
&cts of ancient authors, regular chronology, and 
probable tradition: it is therefore in every man^s 
power, who is able to cpllea thefe informations, to 
write a history; but it is not in every man's inclina* 
don to write a good one; party or prejudice, for 
the moft part, directs the pen of modem au- 
thors, who have too often a Action to support, a 
patron to flatter, or a private interest to serve. — 
Impardality, which can alone stamp the merit of an 
historian, can never be expected, while the nxind 
of ti^e writer is influenced by any of these powerful 
attractions; yet such is evidendy the case in most of 
the histories of our own country, as well as in those 
of all other nations. 

A U 
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a HISTORY OF LIVERPOOL. SEC. I. 

If these prejudices prevail in general history, their 
Appearance. m provinciaL^escripciofis of tonraa and 
places may be reasonably expected. The histories 
of Qiester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and many others 
whi(ph have hitherto ai^>eai^, are evidently written 
witli a view to please the inhabitants, and are there- 
fore replete with eulogy and partial panegyric; nor 
can such proceeding cause astdnishmeijit, when we 
know they are wntten by natives, or such as by 
long residence may be called denizens of the place 
they describe ; therefore however just and regular 
the descriptive part in these composidons may ap- 
pear, the manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
and real constitutional state, is seldom truly repre- 
sented; an author in this situation being dependant, 
is fearful to offend, whence ^uladon becomes the 
substitute of veracity, and ensures commendation 
tod protection to the work,' not for the merits of the 
performance, but for the tribute of praisq it con- 
tains. The ^ove. of adulation is innate; vanity 
makes us receive it, while opulence disdains to exa- 
mine on what principles we ace justified to Embrace 
and deserve it. ^ Such historical compilation will un- 
doubtedly please and gratify the vanity of the inhar 
bitantSi but at the s^me time mislead the stranger, 
who, in addition to amusement, expects to receive 
information &Qm a perusal of the work. . 

The history oi Liverpool contained in the fol- 
lowing sheets, is written to the whole kingdom, of 
which the inhabitants of Liverpool are but a part; 
a natural wish to be acquainted, with the most mu 
nute incident^ relating to the place of their nativity, 
may perhaps induce them in a more particular maor^ 
ner to gratify their curiosity by examining this litde 

history. 
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HISTOltT OF LITB&FaOt.. § 

instdiyv^pamculjBtrly those tdio mpy tm have haldlei- 
store dr opportanky to collect suck ftuMmlsitt hai?^ 
ftDiti time to time been' gatheied togdthe^^ to cbmr 
plete and render it siiperidr to any thing on the 
subject whixli iias hitherto appeared; to accompiish 
wHtcfi, no palm have beeh spared to cntically exa*^ 
oiine ererjr known autbor who has tieated on mat* 
ter» iiMddeat to tbe anck^it history of dils txiwn» t6 
seiek forradoittltraditicm, 00 search public recofds^ 
examiiie T&riouii surveys/ and froin frequent local 
observation at) different periods of iinie^ to discovef 
not only it6 gradual improvements, but tlie causes 
c^ the riie and progress of .its piesent comnaance, 
and ihvitadoii to affluence and pro^)erity,'£rom a 
state c£ obscurity, contempt, and necesnty. 

Whatever may be the imperfections, or how 
deserving soever of censure the compilation of this 
hxstory* may be' thou^j it will notwithstanding rise . 
superior to any provincial publication of the kind,' 
by lieasbn of its confirm^ impartiality. The authctr 
is neither native nor regular inhabitant of the town. 
Happy in the mmb Imititude, he has nothmg to 
hope, nor any thmg to fear, from the effects ofthe 
present publication; but while he therefore can be 
expected to aini at no partial eulc^ums^ he would 
wish to be understood, that in no mscance he means 
to ^rve the. most disuum offence. He has no private 
blots to hit, tlo distinguished virtues to i^laud; 
manners and customs will be taken in a geiKnd and 
cpUective point of view, without discrimination or 
litent'pre|udice, and every eikleavour piirsued to 
inake die work as complete and r^ular as the ma- 
terials and nature of the history will admit. 

Az There 
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4 HISTORY OP LIVERPOOL. 

There is perhaps no town in &i^and that has 
so soudi pfesensk>nd'tt) histocic descriptiim as Livei* 
pool, or that has attracted the pen cf less wiitm, 
ancient or modem. The former, in the few in- v 
stances where they nodce it, will be discbvered to 
have treated it widi great .^irevity; and of the latter, 
the litenuy catalogues infomi us tmt iof one who 
has made any attempts towards -a genecat hisiiory ; 
«id that1>eing so long^ since as die year i773» 
it may reasonably be concluded, however po^tect 
die woik mi^ have b^n at that period, that such 
various alterations and improvements have since 
arisen, not only in? respect of the town, but of its 
commerce, mani]^tures, and public ^ectiona, thai; 
the matter therein contained can afield, at thk time, 
very liole amusement or information either to inha* 
bitant or stranger. 

For the greater convenience, and the more im- 
mediate reference to pardculars, this work mil be 
digested and classed under the followinjg secdons : 

First. An inquiry into the etymolc^, wdent and 
modem orth<^raphy. 

^ectmd. The Nation, climate, soil, river, &c- 

nifiL A comparative statement of the ancient and 
modern number of inhabitants, their gradual in- 
crease, &c. 

Pcurtb. The dimenuons of. the town, number of 
streets, squares, &c. and gradual increase of 
houses. 

Fifth. 
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F^h. The principal public buildings for the con^ 
vcniency of commerce. 

Sixth. The several erections mtended for public 
worship. 

Seventh. Public buildings erected and supported by 
charitable contributions. 

E^bih. Buildings and institutions of amusement 
and recreati<m. * 

Niui. Of the public martcets, &c. 

Tetitk A particular account of the rise and progress 
of the commerce of Liverpool fiom the year 
1 730, and the causes of its present opulence, 
^gested in a regular series, fiom local evidence 
at different periods during the said term, authen- 
tic documents, and oral mformadon. 

Mleventb. The magistracy, government, and inter- 
nal police. 

twelfth. A review of the whole, and some general 
remarks on the ciicumjacebt country. 



SECTION 
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SECTION L 

M Inquiry nito the Etytnohgy of the Name^ its onHem 
and modem Ortbogra^. . . i 

Historians who attempt general or topc^ra- 
phical descriptions, commonly employ much tune 
m researches into the etymologies ^ names and de- 
rivation of particular terms. This appears in Le- 
land, Cambden, Stow, N^tland, and various oth^ 
authors; it may therefore be expected that those 
examples should b^ followed which appear to have 
already received general approbation. Such investi- 
gation may perhs^s give. Ipleasure to the su^tiquary, 
and be pleasurable to the minds of. itui^y other 
readers; but ancient orthography can be no prece- 
dent for modern literatvir^, nor can our researches 
go deep into time for established precedent. It is 
well known that learnit^ was at a very low ebb 
at the end of the fifteenth century ; the rules of 
English orthography were very defective before the 
^ of printing by Caxton in the year 1474, and 
even then in its infancy y, the monks and writers 
prior to that time for die most part depended on 
memory, uncertain tradition, or oral information; 
provincial dialect was the only standard, and that 
standard locally arbitrary; an attempt therefore 
to trace original orthography must be very limited, 
and its authority very precarious; but could it even 
be determined^ it becomes no rule or guide to re- 
gulate or fix the present method of spelling. It is 
well known that London, according totradidpn and 

most 
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SEC. I. HISTORY OF LIVEHPOOK. f 

most ancient written authorities, has been spelt va- 
rious ways, while diflferent reasons have been as- 
signed for countenancing each method, and all of 
them equally indefinite ; and when search Aall be 
made towards a discovery of the ancient manner cf 
spelling the word Liverpool, and a true etymology 
be coimrmed, it will be no standard or reason tot 
confirming or rejecting the present hiethod, and 
therefore wilt be finally more curious than uaefiil. 

However, for the gratification of the reader, I 
shall bring forward a few general renmrks which 
have been given by isome authors on the original 
spelling of the word Liverpool. Leland, who made 
his Itinerary in the reign of Harry VIIL writes it 
Lyrpokj and Lyverpoole. Cambdeii writes it JUtber-^ 
fook. Morery, in his dictionary, Leorfool^ or Ler- 
faok^ and some ancient writers Livrepolj Lyverpot^ 
and Leverpok. It is however most probable that 
these names were merely arbitrary, imposed by the 
will of the writer; and although there are among 
die Harleian mmiuscripts in the British Museum 
some further information on this subject, they ap- 
pear only to determine how the name was spelt in the 
reign of (jueen Elizabeth, without any authority for 
its adc^tion. One of these (marked No. %i%^) 
contains ** Notes taken in the church of Lewrpaole^ hy 
Randal Hobne^ Chester Herald^* by which it appears 
it was at that time spelt with e. Two others are 
mariced No. 1549, and No. 6159; the former fe 
entitled, <* Vtsitacm of Lancashire^ amm 2567, iy 
Wiltiam Fbnver Narrayy** the latter number contains 
an improvement on dbe former, written in the year 
2598, and spells Liverpool also with e. 
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I am not inclined to introduce any criticisms on 
the opinion of other writen upon this non-imp(»tam 
matter ; but I cannot in this instance avoid remark- 
ing the unsteady foundation on which a late au- 
thor*, in his history, raises his opinion and persever- 
ance in the ortho^phy of Liverpool with e. He 
says, ^* In the pe£gree of the femily of Mooie of 
*' Bank Hall, m the manuscripts now in the said 
*< Harleian misceUany, the name is written Lever* 
*^ foak^ and afterwards twice repeated Lerpoole\ this 
^< manuscript then, which was written by a person 
** who at that time travelled through Lancashire, 
'^ seems to fix the true orthc^aphy of the name s6 
*• early as the year i567/* 

This method of spelling, according to the above 
intelligence, ir introduced by Randal Holme, the 
Chester herald, who travelled in the tenth year of 
Elizabeth; but on what authprity could he fix the 
true orthography of the name? for it is notorious 
that Leland, who made his Itinerary in the begin^ 
ninjgof Harry VIII. spelt ^ in the first syllable^ 
which may be supposed the true orthography at that 
period ; but every evidence seems only to confirm 
the opinion, that the method of spelUng at those 
times was merely optional* Dictionaries and onho- 
graphic expositors were Unknown, consequently nei«- 
ther standard nor well founded example could be 
^ven. This appean firom the conduct of Randal 
Holme, who could not be ignorant that Leland 
spelt the town Lyverpoole, or Lyrpole, and yet he 
writes it Leverpoole; while Lelaiul, in like manner, 
must have known that in the original patent of king 

John, 
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^fiy and in the ezemplificsdon of it in the reign 
of Henry lU. it is wrinen Leverpo^k. These testi- 
monies are undeniable evidence that the method of 
^)eUing the name of this town, in every instance, 
must have been merely optional, and varied firom 
time to time with other OTtfaographic improvements. 

But admitting the evidence should be complete, 
that the name of this town was originally spelt Le^ 
verpooU^ it by no means confirms a necessity that it 
should be conrinued at the present day. Shall Li* 
verpool, in opposition to that of all kingdoms and 
states in the universe, maintain its original orthogra* 
phy from the early traces of time ? Is there a city or 
town in Great Bntain that retains the name whreh 
existed in the heptarchy } England has been Bri- 
tain; Briuin has bee|i Albbn. Look in the pre* 
sent orthography of France, and compare it with 
the writings w Racine, Moliere, or Boileau. Exa» 
mine the corrections made in the Englifh spelling 
by Addison, Pope, Swifr, and their cocemporaries; 
they exploded in every instance e final, and expung- 
ed most of the dipthongs, particularly ou. Who at 
this time spelk auth(»:, labor, or honor, with uf — 
yet such was the orthography in the beginmng of 
queen Anne ; and if the reasonings of Mr. Enfield 
are adduced in support of filing Liverpool with ^, 
because it wa$ so spelt in the re^n of king John, 
we are justified for the same reason to write in the 
orthogrwhy of the thirteenth century, ai^d the Ian- 
gus^ ot magna charta. 

I have dwelt longer on these remarks than my 
opinion leads me to think the subject deserves; but 
as the omissbn might be deemed an historical chasm, 

they 
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they are submitted to perusal, from which the reader 
may draw his owb condusions. The etymology of 
the name becomes the next subgect of inquiry, 
wherein it will zppe9X that nothing but hypodiesis 
can recompeace the search. ** Some suppose (says 
Enfield) diat it might be taken from a sea weed, 
** now known by the name of liver in the west of 
** England, or from a species of hepatica vulgarly 
<« called Uverwort, often found on the sea coast, and 
<< others suppose that it might be derived fr<Rn the 
<* Lever family, which is c^ ancient date ixi this 
.«* county, and whose pedigree and arms are to be 
^' found in the Harieian manuscript^ referred to 
«* above/' 

These supposes remind nie of Bays in the Re« 
hearsal, whose authority justify me to suppose also; 
and perhaps some of these supposes may lead near 
to the root of inquiry. The legend oi the mayor's 
seal, which gives the impression of a bird, is spelt 
Liverpool* It is admitted that such was the me- 
thod of spelling the iiame of the town at the time, 
the seal was cut, and such is also the method of 
spelling it in the ancient records; but modern re- 
finement of language has altered the orthc^raphy, 
and notwithstanding the name is spelt Leverpool on 
the mayor's seal, it is written Liverpool in all the 
printed mandates and common ordinances issued 
from the mayor's court, &c. This, it is supposed, 
will reconcile the reader to an opinion, that in what 
manner soever our ancestors may have written the 
name of the town, .the- proper method of spelling i^ 
now Liverpool; and a modem authbr would be 
justly censured in writing it ; contrary to the present 
opinion and custom of the inhabitants^ 

The 
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The impres^iob of a bird given from the maycMr's 
seal, and its general crested exhibition on all printed 
matters issued from his court, may perhaps lead j^ 
soml^ probable discovery of the true etymology of 
the word Liverpool ; for which purpose the leading 
question appears^ to be, whether this bird is to be 
placed in the Utopian ornidiology, with the phcenix* 
or in reality existed? It is well known that the 
names of birds, beasts, insects, &c. are seldom das* 
sic in the English language, nor does the orthogra* 
phy of the lexicon remove the arbitrary provincial 
term of particular things. The same bird or ani- 
md, or fish or vegetable, is called by different 
names in different parts of England; hence the ne« 
cessity of a nomendator for the learned, to convey 
the proper idea of each species of bird, beast, fish, 
genus of plant, &c. The Latin term is universal; 
an established orthc^raphy therein prevails, which 
neither ignorance, language, nor dialect can alter. 
If a person should ask for a sparling in London, 
there is not a fishwoman in Billingsgate would offer a 
smelt; but was it represented to the learned by the 
Latin term eperlanus^ its genus and species, would be 
immediately conceived. Provincial terms mislead 
the judgment and pervert the ideas. A tup in Lin- 
colnshire is a ram in Middlesex. A sparling at Li- 
verpool is a smelt at London; and the famous Cam- 
bridge mallard, the subject of so many songs and 
celebi^ed college jokes, is ^ wild dn^ in other 
parts of England; a bird therefore which in Lanca- 
shire was called a liver^ might in other parts of 
the kiogdom have been as well known under a dif* 
ferent naoie; hence it is. not improbable that the li- 
ver was a real bird, perhaps of passs^e^ and either 
widgeon, teal, eafiterlii^, or o^r species of the 

wild 
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wild duck, which were formerly known to annually 
teaon to these kingdoms in great abundance, and 
for which large pools and decoys were foriXKd in 
all parts of the kingdom near the sea coast. It is 
but a few years since these decoys were numerous 
in Lineolmhire and Isle of Ely ; and perhaps might 
have formerly been equally plentiful on the western 
ports of the kingdom. The lower parts of the 
town are known to have formerly contained a large 
inlet or pool of water; such pools might have been 
used as decoys, or have become the usual temporary 
residence of the liver at the time of its migrations, 
and in the infant state of the town distinguished by 
the name of the Livet^sPooly or pond, to which place 
the inhabitants might have applied to pursue and 
catch them for the use of their families. 

That these waters were called pools is evident 
from the term Pool-lane, which name the street still 
bears leading from St. George*s church to the Old 
Dock, which was originally the main entrance of 
water from the river Mereey, and formed a larg* 
creek or influx, which flowed through the site of 
Paradise-street, Whitechapcl, Byrom-street, and co- 
vered all the northern grounds m its vicinity wher^ 
the level was capable of receiving it. The town 
records furnish evidencc-of this fact, which inform, 
that a bridge was built over the pool, the bottom 
of PboWane, where the Old Dock now is; that 
ther^ was also another bridge in the flow of Paradise- 
street, arid a third still more to the eastward. The 
said records further say, that large and good boats 
were accustohied to be built in the upper part c^ 
this creek or pool, until a public order was made, 
*« That no more boats should be built at Frog-boe,*' 

the 
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the 90c of the present Whkechs^I and Hay-mar- 
ket. Small vessels were also built at the lower part of 
Kingi-strMt^ adjoining ParadisC'^street; and so lately 
a& the year 1758, the Venus frigate, of 3 z guns, 
was built and laauiched from a slip which then co- 
vered the present fiarter«*street. 

From this evidence oi the town record, the ex- 
istence of such creek or pool can nojonger be 
doubted. There is also every reason to believe, that 
certain web-footed birds might at partidilar periods 
abound therein, in the same manner as they are 
known to do in other parts of the kingdom, and 
the n^une of the bird mieht with great propriety be 
termed a liver by the mhabitants, while to<xher 
parts of Engliand it might be named duck, teal, or 
easterling; and as the names of towns and other 
places are frequently known to arise from their 
proximity to certain remarkable or distinguished 
places, the situation dfthis town being immediately 
contiguous to this pool, might thererore have been 
formerly known by the name of Liverpool, having 
originally been a village or hamlet so obscure as to 
. be discoverable only by its situation hear the Liver^s 
^PooL But declining all hypothesis, or tiring the 
reader with repeated supposes, one truth is clear— 
a bird named the liver must either have existed, or 
have been supposed to exist, or it would not have 
been placed originally on the corporation seal, the 
mayor's seal, and exhibited in sculpture ; the im- 
pression has a strong resemblance to a duck or goose, 
which is continued as the town crest to this day. — 
It is a known axiom in blazonage, that theatchieve- 
ment contains nothing but what is believed to have 
had existence in naturej, though supponers are the 

production 
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production of &ncjr» Such aoe the retnaiiu on the 
oithography and etymology of the word Uverpool, 
which, after much labor andinvestijgation, evidently 
prove nothing. Probable condusions can only be ' 
drawn from reasonings founded on cbnjecture Oidy; 
every reader will therdfore retain his own opinion on 
the subject, provided he think it of sufficient im- 
portance to reward his consideration. 
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SECTION 11. 

Of the Situatibrij Climate^ Soilj Rsver^ &c. 

This tQwn is situate in the county palatine <rf 
Lancaster^ N. W. of the metropolis, dist^uit 204 
measured miles, in lat. 53^ aa' north, long, a® 30' 
west from London, on the eastern banks of the ri- 
v<r Mersey, from which it rises by a. gradual ascent 
about, three hundred yards. This acclivity exte^ 
from the western ejctremity of the Old Dock to the 
0ortheTO part of the town, whereby the streets in 
this division are seldom flooded by rains, the waters 
almost instantly precipitating themselves into the ri- 
ver j nor are the southern parts, by reason of their 
similar gradual risings from the rivei^, deficient of 
. the satoe advantsages. The lower parts of the town, 
on the contmry, are often flooded The situation of 
liveipool, in re^ct to the circumjacent country, 
is notwithstanding low ai^d flat, particularly many 
miles on the north side the ground is a perfect level, 
and the sudden rising towards the end of Dale-street, 
at Shaw's-brow, and the neighbourhood thereof, so 
comfdetely conceals the town from those who ap* 
proach it, that the traveUer seldom discovers it un- 
til he has almost compleated Iw journey. 

Liverpool commercially considered, claims ad- 
vantages from situation superior to many other trad- 
ing town in England, particularly to the Streights, 
and the western parts of the world. . Ships when 
the wind is fair, at about ^. S. E. are from the 
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dock, completely laden, in , the main Irish sea and 
in deep water in a few hours; an advantage neither 
London nor Hull can boast, the former being 
obliged to tide it down the Thames, and frequently 
by the shifting of winds detained at the buoys or 
the Downs before they can make their voyage, while 
the latter have a long passage down the Humber 
to clear the Spurn; Ind although the navigation 
of the Rock and Formby channels, and the Hoyle 
and Burbo banks, are reckoned by many to make 
the entrance to Liverpool dangerous, it is not 
more so than the naviga-tion from Sheerness to the 
Downs. There are tew harbours or mouths of 
navigable rivers that haye not their impediments; 
but the sagacity and {urudence of the'mhabitants 
have provided as much as possible s^inst aU acci- 
dents, by placing buoys and perches at all die most 
necessary places; light-hosues are also on every re- 
quisite spot, particularly at Bidston-holl and Mock- 
be^ar, which directly £u:e the main channel; two 
are also at Hoyle Lake, and one at the Point of Ayr 
in Wales, for the conveniency of vessels passing the 
mouth of the river Dee ^ there are also high and 
distinguished land-niarks erected at Formby and 
Boode, to secure the navigation of all vessels into 
die river Mersey ; in addjition to which, a great 
number of experienced pilots ^are in constant readi-* 
ness for the aid of all ships inward or outward bound, 
whose boats are so well confbucted as to live in all 
weathers, and equal in every respect to the Deal 
boats. These pilots are under ^nct reguladons, are 
as critically examined as those from the Trinity- 
house, and chosen by a committee of merchants 
appointed for th^t puipose, who seldom £iil to give 

them 
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them encouragement for any eittraordinary exertions 
of their skill and assistance. 

For the convenience and more readily informing 
Ae merchants what ships are a^oacbing the town, 
the greatest part of them have^^nals on poles placed 
near the light-house on Bidston-hill, in Ch^hire^ 
which commands both Formby and Rock channels, 
the two principal entrances to the river. There are 
at this timie fifty *eight, of which forty-nine Jbelong 
to particular nierchants, the remainder are « to distin* 
guish and shew if the vessels coming in are Green- 
landers, men of war, or if the vessel. is«hip, brig, 
or snow, there are also immediate signals to the 
town of all vessels seen in distress in either of the 
channels, that thereby speedy assistance may be gi- 
ven. The method uesd to convey intelligence to 
the town, so as to inform every mcrchantof the ar- 
rival of his ship, is for the masters of the several 
vessels, as soon as jthey make the light-house, to 
hoist a particular signal, which is previously, agreed, 
to denote the respective merchant to whom the ship 
belongs; this being seeii from the signalwhouse, in- 
stantly directs what flag to hoist for the information 
of the .merchant on shore; these signals on a. clear 
day may be se^n from St. Domingo, Everton, St. 
James!s Walk, &c. by the naked eye as fer as the 
N. W. buoy, and in hazy weather easily disunguish- 
ed by good glasses from thence, or from any of the 
lower parts of the town. This is a mo^t eligible 
and commendable plan, and of greaternutiUty thaa 
that of Maker Tower at Plymouth^ ; which is par- . 
tial in its signals, whereas this :being geheral, is 
what no other part of the kingdom. can. daim. 

B , PACKETS. 
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PACKETS. 

This town is also well situate for a connexion 
with Ireland^ of which, in addition to its commerce, 
it has lately availed itself by eilablishing packets 
from hence to Dublin and We wry; at present the 
number of these packets is seyen, and go farorrt hence 
almost every day; they are very well fitted up, have 
most excellent and genteel accommodations, not 
only for passengers, but for horses, xrarriages, &c, 
and none are better manned, better commanded, 
nor better conducted ; diey are so well constructed 
for the purpose as frequently to make the passage to 
Dublin in twelve or fourteen hours. These superior 
advants^es have not only rivalled but greatly reduced 
the number of passengers from Parkgate, which for 
many years was the only conveyance to Ireland, ex- 
cept from Holyhead : at present there is an office 
and gbod dock at Nova Scotia, where every infor- 
mation relating thereto may be had. The passage 
from hence to Publin or Newry is more safe, expe- 
ditious, and certain, than from Parkgate, while the 
difference of distance from London being only nine 
miles, the land carrii^e cannot much increase the 
expence; and to all the eastern and northern parts 
of England, Liverpool is certainly not only more 
convenient but nearer than any other port in the 
kingdom. 

Liverpool also, from situation, affords opportu- 
nity for a general conveyance of goods and passengers 
to Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, 
Londonderry, and all other parts of Ireland, by 
means of trading vessels, which are daily coming 
from these places, or going from hence. Convey- 
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ances can also daily be had to Whitehaven, Lan- 
caster, Glasgow, and all the north western ports of 
England; to London, Bristol, and many ports in 
the channel: the charge for goods and passengers by 
these conveyances is moderate, and the accommo- 
dations comfortable; but in point of elegance or 
expedition admit of no comparison with the packets. 
Such are the general advantages of its situation as a 
maritime town, exceeded by none in England; and 
in resped to its internal connexion with the king**' 
dom, it will be found much greater than fnay at 
,first be imagined, 

^ lASTHAM BOATS. 

The situation of Liveipool affords a speedy and 
safe conveyance to Chester, and all parts of North 
Wales, by means of these boats, which are large, 
safe, commodious, and strong; they leave the Dry 
Dock every day about two hours before high water 
for Eastham, at which place a sts^e constandy at- 
tends to carry passengers,, parcels, &c. to Chester, 
The safe way to secure the coach is to take places 
at the Eastham boat-house on the dock, the day be- 
fore they are wanted, otherwise a passenger may be 
disappointed of an inside place; for without this 
precaution they will sometimes find them previously 
engaged. The fare by the coach is three shillings 
and sixpence, and the boat passage in the best cabin 
16 one shilling, in the fecond, sixpence. 

One of these boats, for the better accpmmoda- 
don of passengers in wet or bad weather, is securely 
decked ; the other boats, which are three in num^ 
ber, are for the conveyance of goods, cattle, &c. 

B z These 
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These boats (as befoVe mentioned) go at stated 
times, but conveyance to Chester and Parkgate may 
frequently be had by boats which are constandy 
passing die river, or in default of such assistance 
they may be at all times hired at a moderate price. 
These boats, without regard to tides, will safely 
convey the passenger toWoodside, the Rock-house, 
or the New Ferry, from whence he may be con- 
veyed to* Chester or other parts. Private boats may 
also be hired any time of the day for parties of plea- 
sure or occasional business. 

A new cut is making, and will speedily be 
compleated, from Stanley-house to Chester, and 
from thence to various parts of Shropshire. — ^This 
canal, when finished, will gready facilitate the pas- 
sage from hence :to those parts, which will be still 
rendered more agreeable by the construction of a 
very beautiful boat, intended for the purpose of con- 
veying passengers from this town, not only to Ches- 
ter, but to all parts of Shropshire within the extent 
of the navigadon. Several additional boats are also 
intended to work on this new canal for the same 
putposes. 

BRIDGEWATER NAVIGATION. 

Liverpool is also greatly benefited by this well 
known cut, the first ever attempted in these king- 
doms, and at the sole expence of the duke of 
Bridgewater. This cut communicates with the 
Mersey, whereby conveyances become so cheap and 
convenient to Manchester^ and places adjacent, as 
to be of the utmost importance to Liverpool. The 
(Juke> for the better accommodation of the inhabi- 
tants. 
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tants, has erected a large and commodious dock 
and warehouse, the south end of Salthoyse Dock, 
from whence goods are daily forwarded from Liver- 
pool to Manchester, &c. The importance of this 
conveyance may in some measure be conceived by 
the number of craft: or vessels employed in this in- 
land navigation, which at present is forty-nine. 

In addition to this conveyance for goods to Man- 
chester, the duke has established two elegant boats 
for passengers only; these boats may be best con- 
ceived by those who have seen the barges of the 
twelve London companies, consequently their ac- 
commodation must be pleasing and convenient. In 
fine weather the passage through the water must be 
very agreeable, not much unlike the track schouts in 
Holland, the passenger having a prospect of the 
adjacent country, for the most part beneath him. 
One of these boats leaves Manchester every morn- 
ing at ei^t o'clock, (except Saturday, when it goes 
oiF at four in the afternoon) passes Warrington at 
one o'clock, where severs^ Liverpool coaches always 
meet it, and about half after two it is met by the 
Chester coach near Frodsham, and arrives at Run- 
corn at half past four in the evening;' Such is. the 
conveyance from Manchester to these places, and 
at Warrington stages are always ready to receive 
passengers for Liverpool, On its return itpasses 
Warrington about one o'clock, $nd arrives at Man- 
chester every evening at six o'clock] There am also 
conveyances to Manchester from Bird's slip on the 
old navigation, by the river JrwelK to Salford, ^hich 
go and return daily from that place. On this na- 
vigation there are at present twenty-three vessels con^ 

stantly 
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sc^tly employed, which have proper accommodflp 
tiojQS for passengers and goods. 

LEEDS ANP LIVERPOOL NAVIGATIOK. 

This is a very fine cut, and opens an immediate 
communication between tWs town, Leeds, and Wi- 
gan. Among other articles of utility, it brings, at 
a moderate rate, not only the best but the greatest 
quantity of coals con!lumed by the Inhabitants* — 
This canal terniinates on the northera quarter of the 
town, whereby the expence of carriage of this use- 
ful article to the houses becomes smialL On this 
canal several packets are passing and repassing to 
Wigan and parts adjacent,^ the distance of thirty- 
two miles, which they perform in about seven hours. 
The horses employed are not equalled by any in the 
kingdom on such service j the elegance and con- 
struction of these packets are great allurements to 
the passenger; they not only rival, but are in gene- 
ral superior to those on the Bridgewater navigation; 
they sail every morning at eight o'clock to Wigan 
with passengers and parcels, arrive thereabout four, 
return from thence at seven o'clock the next morn-* 
ing, and reach Liverpol at three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. The fares are various, according to the 
distance of places; to Wigan the fare is three shil- 
lings in thefix>nt room, and two shilling the back 
room; each passenger allowed twenty-eight pounds 
of luggage ; if it exceeds^ to pay at the rate of one 
shilling [^r hundred ; the rates to other parts are in 
the proportion of every six miles to pay sixpence 
the front room and four-pence the back room. The 
present office for these packets is near the canal. 

The 
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The river Mersey, which flows on the western 
bank of this town, contributes in a more especial 
manner-to the eligibility of the situation of Liver- 
pool; it is the key of its commerce and the source 
of its wealth; its proximity to St. George's Channel, 
and thence to the Atlantic, is so immediate, that it 
may rather be called an arm of the sea than a river. 
It is npt more than one league from the town round 
the Rock point, from whence at about tUree leagues 
you pass the Rock Channel, are off the Swash buoy 
in open water, but still in soundings ; if the passs^e 
is by Formby Channel the distance is about four 
leagues to the Spit, and in about one league more 
you are clear of the sands; so that the greatell dis- 
tance is not more than four leagues, which, with a 
moderate south-easterly wind, will bring a Vessel in- 
to the open sea and on her direct voy^e in a few 
hours^ and not liable to be retarded by tides and 
variations of winds, as is the case in London and 
many other parts, where the maritime seat of trade 
is distant from the main ocean. The tides at Li- 
verpool seldom rise above twenty feet, and are not 
often lower than eleven; but the inhabitants are 
gready indebted to the annual compilation of a very 
ingenious Tide Table* for every required intelli* 
gence relating to the time and height of their rides. 
The depth of water by the best charts appears to be 
greatest about Liverpool, it being fifteen fathoms in 
mid-channel, right off the town, and on the Che- 
shire side of the river about twenty, 

The water of this rivef is brackish, and flows 
from Liverpool in a direction nearly S. E, b. E. to 
Stanky-house, a distance of about three leagues* 

In 

# XUfUfon^ antnaUy by fhe Rty. Mr. HvUen. 
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In its progress tt is seea to increase greatly m width ; 
it is not more: than thirteen hundred yards from the 
Fort to Seaoombe.ferry, but from Eastham house to 
the opposioe shore it is ahnost five miks; and from 
Stanley-house ta the opposite shore upwards of three 
miles; in this port it b^ins to fk>w eastward about 
a \ea/gac^ when it becomes in conflux with the river 
Weaver, where it is about one mile and an half 
wide; here it begins a serpentine coune, in a direc- 
tion about N. E. b. E. quite up to Warrii^tx>n, 
with sufficient depth of water for vessels of mode- 
rare burthen. In this route several rivers aire seen 
to exonerate themselves :- into the Mersey from the 
Lancashire and Cheshire coasts, the principal, of 
which are the Weaver and .the IrweU, which flow 
to Manchester; the former opens a convenient pas- 
sage for vessels to Frodsham bridge; from whence 
there is a canal to Northwich and Middlewicb, where 
very considerable salt works arc established. 

On the east side of this river,' to the north of 
the town, a small fort is erected^ very ill disposed 
for its security, and gives litde credit to the engineer. 
Was an enemy to approach, landing could be made 
at Formby Point, Baxter's, &Ci without danger of 
annoyance; and the town being entirely open to the 
north, would consequently be liable to devastation 
and pillage. Most projections of this kind ure 16 
prevent the passage of an enemy up a river, or en- 
trance to a harbour, whereas this appears to be only 
meant to salute him on his arrival. The situation 
of this fort appears of the same security td Liver- 
pool as the Tower fortificadons would be to London 
if Sheerncss and Tilbury werexlemolished; i^ how- 
ever looks very fierce, has twenty-three epibrasures, 

mounts 
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moants fifty^foar guns, (twenty-four and thirty-two 
poundexis) which are sometimes fired on rejoicing 
days^ ' ' 

Had a sinaU fort been erected to the northward 
of Formby.Point, and another to the point of the 
Rock Saad on the Cheshitie side, the* entrance into 
the fiver, or possibyity of an enemy making a good 
liU^dmg on the Lancashire coast, would have been 
entirely prevented; thdy would have comnianded 
both channel$; large ships of war, by reason of 
their draught of water, could not enter, and conse- 
^ently give no annoyance to the fort, while frigates 
and-privateers would be effectually opposed, and 
th^eby constantly defeated, in time of war, in their 
attempts* to give any annoyance to the town. The 
present fort however aflfords some agreeable convex 
niencies to the military, having a neat pretty parade, 
and adds to the number erf public erections, to 
which the taste of the inhabitants appears very par- 
tial, though little attention seems to be given to si-^ 
tuation, or the effeqt they are intended to produce. 

On the opposite side to this river, near the Rock 
Point, is a powder magazine, securely and corive- 
^niently situate, wherein all the powder in home- 
ward bound ves^ls is deposited, and froni whence 
those which are outward bound receive it on their 
departure. This river, in conjunction with the 
Dee, the Isle of Man, and some neighbouring 
brooks and ponds, supplies the town with fish of 
fine quality, in great plentyi and sometimes at rea- 
sonable prices. The principal' are turbot, skaite, 
or ray, plaice, flounders, (here cafled flukes) garbin, 

lampreys. 
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lampreys, silver, eels, congo eels, sand eels, saln^on^ 
cod, gurnet, whitings haddock, mackarel, smelt, 
(here called sparling) mullets, perch, pike, pUcharck, 
sprats, shad, sturgeon, caip, terich, lobsters, crabs, 
prawns, shrimp^, perrywincles, whelks, oysters, 
cockles, muscles, &c. Herrings, in their season, 
Arrive in large boats, full laden, and are so abxindant 
that they pass in carts through the town, for the 
supply of the several houses here who cure them 
red. The principal fishery for these herrings is off 
thejsle of Man.^ The eels are for the most part 
salt water, the river silver eel bemg very seldom 
seen. Salmon is in general very good, but that 
which is caught in the river Dee, and called Chester 
salmon, is reckoned the best, and sells at an ad- 
vance in price« Cod and haddock are uncommonly 
large and fine; mackarel scarce, and generally small, 
but of remarkably fine flavor; large whiting arc 
scarce, but small ones are sometimes brought in 
such abundance as readily to account for the want 
of the others; perch, pike, carp* tench, and other 
pond and river fish, do not often appear at market, 
and consequently are not cheap; oysters are in great 
abundance, but very dear, being often fix>m eight 
to twelve shillings the hundred of six score; they 
are principally draped at Hoylake ; many are also 
brought from Wexford and Milford; these at Hoy- 
lake are so large as to measure on the top shell five 
and six inches, bu^though they are ktrge and fine 
to the eye they have no flavor, and hold not the 
least comparison to the Pyflet but in similitude of 
size. This defect of the oyster seems to arise from 
the want of proper beds; an attempt for this pur- 
pose was made sottie few years since a litde below 
the fort, which is still in part to be seen, but from 

some 
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some strange cause not carried into successful exe- 
cution. Shrimps and prawns are in such abundance 
throughout the year as to be beyond credibility. 

Turde is sometimes exposed to sale at the fish-' 
market, of that sort commonly call^ the chicken 
turtle, but unlefs you see tjje head, you sometimes 
buy the hawk's-biU, or loggerhead, for the green? 
for these small turde being generally brought by 
some of the ship's company, who bring any sort 
rather than none, are generally j^r, exhausted^ 
and want iSavor, not having room for change <£ 
water, nor proper supply of food on the passage. — 
The callipees are cut in quarters, and sometimes 
smaller pieces^ and generally sold for one shilling a 
pound ; the very head and fins are sold ; the odli- 
pache in portions at the opdon of the purchaser ; 
but such turde as are brought in a regular manner, 
carefully attended, and properly fed on the passage, 
are exceeding fine, and are always o( the green sort. 
Many of the principal inns and taverns purchase 
and dress very fine ones for the accommodaticm of 
their guefls, but at the fish-market this sort is un- 
known. Wild-fowl is for the most part exposed at 
the fish-market; the quantity is smaU, and the price 
generally exorbitant. Ducks and teal, sometimes a 
lew woodcocks, snipes, jack-snipes, larks, and other 
small birds are to be bou^t, but their appearance 
is rare. This is also the place for mushrooms in 
ihe season, which are very fine, and for the most 
part in the greatest plenty. 
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CLIMATE. 

The observations of different authors on the ef- 
fects of external air on the human body at Liver- 
pool do not appear to agree ; their reasonings are 
good) and their conclusions seem just ; but when 
their diflferent opinions are digested, like sJl other 
writers of controversy, they generally leave the mind 
of the reader uncertain and undetermined. Doctor 
Dobson* has given very sensible remarks; on this 
head, and his qJ)servations appear philosbphically 
just; his allusions and comparative statement of the 
effects of air on the inhabitants of Liverpool, and 
on that of various parts of the universe, I^ve tlie 
reader in a high opinion of his understanding and 
experience, but at the same time unable to draw sa- 
tisfactory conclusions from his elaborate remarks.*— 
This sensible author says, that the maritime situa- 
tion of Liverpool renders the air more temperate 
than that of many other places; for as the sea is 
here of a middle temperature, between the heat of 
sunmier and the cold of winter, the access of the 
tides must have a considerable effect in rendering 
each of these more moderate than in inland situa- 
tions. These opinions he draws from his observa- 
tions on the variations of the thermometer for one 
year, whereby it appears that in the 1772 the mean 
temperature of the whole year was 54rVj ^ind that 
the variations during the course of the year amount- 
ed to 50 degrees, varying from 28^ to 78^. From 
this learned and judicious author I have taken this 
extract, who concludes that, from the experiments 
and observations which he has made relative to the 
soil, waters, and air, and from fourteen years expe- 
rience 

'>' In his pbs^rvatioQS on the Tempemture of the Air at Liverpool. 
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rience respecting the diseases, he is enabled to draw 
this general conclusion, " that the drynels of the 
" soil, the purity of the waters, the mildness of the 
" air, the a^risepric effluvia of pitch and tar, the 
** acid exhalations from the sea, the pregnant brisk 
*' gales of wind, and the daily visitations, of the 
" tides; render Liverpool one of the healthiest 
" places in the kingdom, in proportion to the num- 
** ber of the inhabitants." 

The same author further remarks*, that th^ 
variations of the temperature of the sea at Liver* 
pool are considerably greater than on any other 
coast, and arise from very obvious causes. A table, 
of thesp variations was formed from a number of 
experiments made in the year 1772. 

From thb table it appears, that the temperature 
of the sea at Liverpool varied during the courfe of 
the year 32 degrees, namely from 36 to 68, or from 
15 degrees below to 17 degrees above temperature. 

It likewise appears that the ^a, when warmest, 
was 14 degrees coldier than Buxton bath, and 30 
degrees below the heat of the human body. 

During the ihonths of June, July* and, August, 
the sea was nearly of the same teiioperatuxe with 
Matlock bath, and in the succeeding months still 
colder and colder, so as at last to form an extremely 
cold bath, being only four degrees above- the freez- 
ing point. . ' 

The 

* In a paper communicated to the Royal Society, concerning the variations in 
the temperature of the Sea at LiverpooL 
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The same latitude in the temperature of the sea 
will not occur on other coasts, where the shore is 
bold, the sea deep, and consequendy not exposed 
in so shallow.a body to the action <^ the sun aiKl air. 

Such are the most particular remarks I have been 
able to collect as to the salubrity and temperature of 
the air at Liverpool; it might perhaps have been 
more satisfactory to the reader could they have been 
more generally introduced, but the authors who 
have treated on this subject appear to be very limit- 
ed. One smaH volume*, in addition to the pre- 
ceding, has been written on the air, and the diseases 
to which the. inhabitants of Liverpool are supposed 
to be liable; it is a very sensible performance, and 
the reasonings are philosophically medical; but they 
do not appear to s^ee with the author last quoted, 
who terms it the healthiest situation in England, 
whereas this author represents it as unwholesome, 
and a very bad residence to persons afflicted with 
chronic coughs, catarrhs, consumptions, and asthmas^ 
not only by reason of the quality of the air,' but also 
of the confined and bad disposition of the streets 
and squares, to which opinion our reason must rea- 
dily submit. To the latter in particular he ascribes 
many disorders ; their gloomy and confined situa- ' 
dons, and contracted areas, undoubtedly prevent 
that regular current of air necessary to the health of 
the inl^bitants, which being diverted from a free 
passage, and confined in a sort of temporary vortex, 
cause a chilled, damp, and unwholesome atmosphere, 
which the beams of the sun have litde power to ra-r 
rify and disperse, some of them, like the profundity 

of 

^ Pubiuhed by Dr. Mon. 
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of a well, being incapable of receiving its rays ex- 
cept in the zenith of a summer solstice. 

Leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions 
on the subject, I have only to remark, that doctor 
Moss' appears impartial; he does not write to the 
town, but to the judgmeiK; and in confirmation of 
his opinion the following extract firom a table of 
dise^eses and deaths* may be admitted. This table 
shews, that in one yeai: 83 persons died of fibers, 
358 of consumptions, 2b of s^plexys, 19 of psd* 
sies, and 19 of asthmas. These are the principal 
diseases which seem to have influenced the inhabi- 
tants in the yean 772, (thesmall-poxexcepted) which 
together nnJce 499, <and the bills of mortality shew 
that the burials in that year amounted to 1 103 ; it is 
therefore plain that nearly one half of the persons 
buried in that year died of the above disorders, con- 
sequendy the town must be inimical to the health 
of persons of that description, however beneficial it 
may be found to other constitutions. 

It however does not appear that the climate of 
Liverpool subjects the inhabitants to epidemic dis- 
orders, there being neither record nor tradition but 
of one, which was a fever, that in the years 1651 
and 1652 carried off upwards of 200 of the inha- 
bitants, a very great mortality at that time, when 
their numbers could not be supposed more than 6oo. 
The malady was so great, that it may be said to have 
been entirely deserted by the inhabitants of its neigh- 
bourhood, who were so apprehensive of its efiects, 
tiiat provision and other necessaries were brought 

firom 

* Published by Doctor Bottock in the year 1772. 
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from the country for their support, and left a,t Low- 
hill, a mile above the town, to prevent as much as 
possible the contagion extending beyond the town 
limits. The mortality was so great that the dead 
were not buried in the cemetery of the provincial 
chapel, lest the exhalations from the bodies should 
infect the air^ and thereby increase the 'disorder; 
they were deposited in a lane leading from Bush-lane 
to the present porter brewery, from which it derived 
the name of Sick-man*s-lane. 

,- 1 SOIL. 

The soil two miles round the . town . is dry 
and sandy, which is generally the case in ^situations 
close to the sea; the north shore in particular con- 
sists of barren sands for nearly twenty miks; but 
about Kirkdale, and many other parts, there are fine 
valleys, with rich marie under the surface, aflEording 
very fine pasture; the ground in general in the 
neighbourhood appears to be well adapted for gar- 
dening, the markets producing all sorts of excellent 
plants, and every species of other vegetable, in great 
plenty and perfection. Potatoes, for which Lanca- 
shire is famous to a proverb, are produced in such 
abundance; and the constant quantity required for 
shipping so great, together with the local con- 
sumption, makes the demand for this article as- 
tonishingly great. There is great .reason to .be- 
lieve that the mineral productions in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town are not undeserving enquiry, 
the.face of the earth in many parts bearing socoag 
indication of the subterraneous existence of iron. 
Perhaps the discovery of good mines might recom- 

pence 
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pense the search of those to whom the lands beloug. 
It is certain that veins of kon ore /are in the neigh- 
bourhood of the stone quarry near St. James's 
church, there being at this time a mineral spring 
which passes through the stone in various fissures, 
wherein one stream is veiy abundant. There has 
been an analysismade of this water, which is fou^d to 
be strongly impregnated with this mineral, and pos- 
sessing such salubrious qualities as seem to demand 
greater attention than what has been hitherto given. 
I cannot better describe the properties and effects of 
this chalybeate water than in the words of an au- 
thor*, a medical gentleman, who has thought the 
subject not undeserving his attention and commu- 
nication to the public^. 

After enlarging on the properties of mineral 
" • waters in general, and their utility in particular 
" disorders, he iriforms, " That the waters of 
" the liverpopl spa springs or oozes through veins 
" of that soft yellow stone, in the quarry near St. 
" James's church, generally used here for build- 
" ing, which owes its colour to the iron which it 
" contains. This stone hardens in the air, and 
" when calcined is of a red colour. There 
" are spring in this quarry, but none so much 
" impregnated as the largest; the water trickles 
" slowly into an irregular bason, (which might 
" be much enlarged) containing about four gal- - 
** Ions; it is naturally limpid, though frequently- 
** found otherwise; owing to the ochre which it de- 
** posits on the escape of the fixed air; and as it is 

C " exposed 

^ Doctor Thomas Houlston, who published a pamphlet on the properties and 
cflfects of these waters ia the year 1773. ' 
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^^ exposed to the air and weather^ exhibits different 
^^ appearances, and different pn^ortioiis of mineral 
^^ contents at deferent times | its taste is at first cool 
^ and refreshing, afterwards austere and inky, and 
^^ it does not lose the irony taste by long keeping 
*^ in open vessels, thou^ it soon deposits a quah- 
" tity of ochre; some tiAie after it has been drwik 
" it is found by many to warm the stomach, and 
" some diink they experience from it both a cordial 
** and lighdy inebriating sensation ; it has no smell, 
" and will keep a long time without put|tfying; 
** it is one of those chalybeates which lose least by 
*^ keeping, and that part of the iron whkh subsides 
*< is so minutely divided, that if swallowed, it is 
" readily re-dissolved in the stomach." 

The Doctor, after introducing various accounts 
of different experiments he from time to time has 
made, to discover the piroperties of these ' waters, 
and the proportions of fixed air therein contained, 
draws the following conclusions of their virtues and 
. effects. " This water, (says he) contains beyond a 
" doubt iron dissolved, both by fixed air, and by 
*^ vitriolic acid : in this latter circumstance, having 
<* the advantage over Tunbridge, and most rfouro- 
*^ therchalybeats; this renders it not liable, like them, 
** to deposit its metallic principle by keeping, yet the 
" martial vitriol is so very much dfluted, and so mi- 
** nutely divided, as to render it at once extremely 
" beneficial, perfecdy innocent, and adapted even to 
" weak stomachs ; there is aliso a small, propcwrtion of 
" muriatic and eaithy salt, but not in sudh quariti- 
" ties as to claim any share in the medicinal effects. 
" It is peculiarly adapted to promote appetite di- 
" gestion, and to strengthen ^Jie tone of the stomach, 

" impaired 
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^ impaired by excess, or other causes: it gradudly 
^^ strengthens the whole habk, and hence is excdleHt 
^^ in that weakness which remains a&er acute diseas* 
^* es, and for those, who, without any apparent cause, 
** lose dieir strength, fell away, and are said to be 
^^ growing into a weakness; it is useful in the fir^ 
** stage or beginning of consumptions, and may be 
*• used with advantage, even in the more advanced 
^* stages, if the matter spit up, be good pus, and 
^* there be no considerable degree of fever. 

** It is of great service in nervous diseases, and in 
" such as arise firom weakness of the system, and re- 
** ciprocaily serves to increase it, as in the beginning 
^* of a dropsy, in the fluor albus, or other seminal 
" weaknesses, diarhcEa and diabetes; it is good to 
^' prevent the gout in the ftomach and bowels; may 
** be useful in rheumatisms, and in some bodies, to 
^* remove the causes of barrenness or imbecility : in 
^* general it will be found serviceable in a relaxed 
^^ state of the solids, arising from luxury or excess, 
" inaction, or a sedentary life, or consequent on 
^* some disease ; it will correct a bad habit of bc^y 
•* and promote good suppuration and granulation in 
^* ulcers, and ks frequent use will render man less 
^ liable to be affected by cold, damp, or purtrid air, 
** in epidemical or other causes of disease." 

These medical and philosophical remarks, while 
they do honour to the underftanding of the author, 
serve ofily to verify the words of the son of Sirach, 
'^ Wisdom cries out in the streets, and no man 
regards it." The quarry still remains in a state of 
rusticity, the spring is almost inaccessible, no at- 
lempts have been iijjjleavoured to make it conve- 
^ nient 
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nient, or in any manner beneficial to fuch of the 
unfortunate .inhabitants as may* be willing to use it^ 
nor could strangers be in any manner accommo- 
dated, who firom curiosity or confidence, might 
be inclined to come to Liverix)ol to experience its 
effects. 

The situation of Liverpool renders it as clean 
and decent as any town in England. The decli- 
vity westward discharges all the water fi-om the 
streets in that direction into the riven Those on 
the north, south, and eastern divisions of the town, 
inclining to White Chapel, Paradise-street, and 
the circumjacent parts, discharge all their waters 
into the nei^bourhocxl of those streets, from 
whence they are conveyed by subterraneous sewers 
into the Old Dock, whereby the loose soil is gene- 
rally washed away by rams, which afterwards gives 
a clean appearance to the town. 

But notwithstanding this pleasing general ad- 
vantage, the streets in the lower parts of the town 
in long and heavy rains, experience great inconve- 
nience by being the general receptacle and chan- 
nel of all the waters from the upper parts of .the 
town ; for although the acqueducts or sew«^ are 
turned a§ near the surface of the pavement as is 
consistent with the security of the arches, the aper- 
tures through which these waters flow into the docks, 
are sometimes so much below the surface of the 
water in the docks, that they cannot discharge their 
contents, whereby the lower parts of the town are 
not only flooded, but the waters are many feet 
deep in the cellars ; which, for the most part, are not 
only long in emptying, bui^come thereby damp, 
A ^ and 
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and consequently unhealthy to n^any persons whose 
situations in life compel to make thenx habita- 
tions. 

The most violent Tains, are, however, never 
known to produce thiseffect, unless opposed by an 
uncommon height of the tides. It is well known 
that all impendmg. waters must be above, or main- 
tain their level with that body into which they 
mean to be discharged, or they will find resistance 
in their passage ; hence the accumulated waters 
which should pass by the vent of the sewers, being 
lower tha» the waters in the dock, find resistance, 
and thereby the town becomes flooded to a great 
height before it can discharge itself over the em- 
baidcments of the'dock, where only it can find pas- 
sage ; and such is the hej^t of the tides at certain 
times, that even this advantage is not at^inable, for 
the waters of the Mersey will sometimes rise many 
inches above the surface of the quays, and. thereby 
inundate all the neighbourhood to a great height and 
extent : it is within memory, that the tide flowed to 
the- custom-house steps, and in the year 1721, th^ 
lower parts of the town were entirely flooded by 
one ot these tides, intomuch that the congregation 
in St. Peter's church, wterc obliged to be brought 
away in boats<^ and the ship Tabitha and Priscilla 
John Birch, master, from Norway *, at the same 
time, sailed over the Pier Head into the Old Dock; 
nor are such tides to be supposed partial to the 
Mersey, for a very few years since the ' Thames so 
flooded both the palace yards and Westminster 
Hall, that the lawyers and judges were obliged to 
be brought away in boats. 

SECTION^ 

* The testimoay of this owurrence is fron\ a very ancient man, now living in 
the Seaman's Hospital^who was on board the vesscL 
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SECTION IIL 

"f he ancient Histtny (f Liver pool^ gradual Increafe 
and comparative Statemem of the [onciM ofid prefad 
ntmberof InheAitants. 

A SEARCH into the indent histcrfjr of this town, 

will explore fisw traces of antiquity^ no vestiges are 

seen to confinn an opinion, that it was either known 

to Goth, Vandal, Sixon, Dane or Roman. Mr- 

BfiUttef, in his Gloss. Segon*^ Pontus. inclines 

lo believe it to have been the harbour of the Sc*^ 

tantii, mentioned by Ptolcmiy; which, if true, 

shews that the Romans k|yi visited this place at die 

conquest; but this opinion is not corroborated by 

other writers* It is however certain the Romans 

were at Chc^er; for the great Wading Street Rcku), 

which rises near Dover, is known to have taken a 

north-west direction through London, Adierstone, 

and Shroplhire, finally to have passed near Chester, 

and termmated in the Irish sea; the whole palatinate 

of Chester, is therefore full of antiquities that con-^ 

firm the vi»ts of those conquerors of the universe, 

and there is every reason to believe^ had they been 

at Liverpool, or thought it in any manner deserving 

attention, some inddible marks of their abode 

would have remabed, as they never fiuled to leave 

behind them some memorial or trophy, in evidence 

of dieir conquests. 

All that can be advanced with any certainty is, 
ijb;^ At the Heptarchy it formed a part of the king- 
dom 
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doiri of Mercia, but was unquestionably tncan and 
obscure, perhaps fcr muiy years would have re- 
miain^dsO) had not the doomsday book * of William 
the first, which registered all parts of the kingdom, 
rescued it from oblivion, by. informing that the 
spot where the town now stands, belonged to Rof^er 
of PUttiertj but ttis leaves us still at a loss, it a 
town or a village at that time existed, the record 
proving nothing more, than that a grant of the 
land from the conquererwas mode to one of his 
people, who the name declares to have been French, 
and it is well known to have been the practice of the 
Norman^ to make partitions of land amongst the 
followers of his fortunes, and therefore could not 
be a partidl proceeding by reason of any attractive 
merit in the spot* Thifi Roger of Poictiefs, accord- 
ing to Cambden, was lord of the manor of Lan- 
caster, bulk a castle here, and made Vivian 
• de Molyneaux (another Frenchman) governor 
thereof 1 this will appear in the following extract -f* 
from that author. 

" The Mersey Ipreading^ and pfesendy cdn- 
" tracting its streams froni Warrington falls into 
" the ocean with a wide channel very convenient 
" for trade, where opens to view Lithelpool, com- 
•* itiorily called litpoole, from a water extending like 
" ap)oly according to the common opnion^ where is the 
" mosti convenient and most frequented pass^e to 
Ireland^ a town more famous for its beauty ai>d 
populousness than its antiquity* Its name ot- 
^ curs in no ancient writer, except that Roger of 
* Poictu, who was Icfrc!^ as then stiled, of the 

. honour 

^ This book ii liow in ihe Eich^quer. 

f Goughi CautkWcm Britan. vol. 7, page 137. 
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" honour of Lancaster, built a castle here, the 
" custody of which has now, for a long time, be- 
" longed to the noble and knightly femily of Moly- 
** ncaux, whose chief seat is in the neighbourhood of 
" Sefton, which Roger, {(foresaid, in the early Nof- 
" man times, gave to Vivian de Molyheaux. This 
^* Roger held, as appears by doomsday book, all 
" the lands between the river Ribell and Mersey.'* 

This account. of Cambden, who wrote about 
1586, confirms the government of the castle in 
the family of Molyneaux so late as the 30th of 
Elizabeth, and that the casde was built by Roger 
of Poictiers, and diere is great probability he was 
the founder, as it was the known custom of those 
times, for every chief or baron to build a casde for 
the security and defence of his royaldes, as well as 
for the king to erect them, as a defence s^ainst the 
barons. Morery tells us the casde was built by king 
John, but advances nothing in support of the fact. 
Leland, fays " the king had a casde here:" all the 
conclusion therefore, that can be drawn from this 
diversity of intelligence, is, that a casde was erected 
by somebody, but by \^hom, or when, neither his- 
tory nor tra^don can determine. 

Liverpool pretends to no other building of an- 
tiquity than a tower, a small remains whereof is now 
used as ^ prison in Water-street. Of the first erec- 
tion of this tower, we have also no certain informa- 
tion: Scacombe's memoirs of the Stanley family, in-, 
form, that in the reign of Edward the third, about the 
^ear 1360, the tower of Liverpool was the property 
of Sir Thomas Latham, who presented it, with 
several other houses and lands, in and near the town, 

to 
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to Sir John Stanley, kni^t, who married Isabell, 
his only daughter, and heiress of Latham : where- 
upon Sir John built a spacious house, and fortified 
it with a strong wall, according to the manner of 
those times, which, while it stood, was in posses- 
sion of the earls of Derby. Leland in his Itinerary *, 
takes notice of this tower i[which Cambden has 
passed over ) his account ol Liverpool is as fol- 
lows, viz; 

<^ Lyrpole, alias Ljrverpoole, a pavid towne^ hath 
*^ but a chapel, JValtany a IIII miles of not far hx)m 
<< the se, is paroche chirch, the king hath a castelet 
" there, and the earl of Derbe hath a stone-house 
^^ there. Irish merchaunts cum much thither as to 
" a good haven ; after that Mersey water cum- 
^* ming towards Runcorn in Cheshire, liseth among 
'^ the commune people the name, and is Lyrpole. 

^^ At Lyrpole is small custume paid, that caus* 
^' eth marchaunts to resorte, good merchandise at 
" Lyrpole, and moch Yrish yarn, that Manches- 
" ter men do by ther." 

This account of Leland serves only to corrobo- 
rate what was before acknowledged, but gives no 
information of the founder; the mcmoin of Sea- 
combe, however, tell us further, that in the year 
1406, Henry IV. granted Sir John Stanley liberty 
to fortify his stone tower, when mention is made 
that the area of the whole was 650 yards. If k 
stood an exact square, one of its sides must have 
been 25 yards; but we remain in the dark as to the 
external figure of the ground; the only vestiges 

remaining 

* Vol 7, page 47. 
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nsmaaniag is the present gaol in Water**street, and 
a stone eliptic arch, which forms the entrance to 
Tower-garden^ 

There is nothing more of antiquity relating to 
Liverpool, excepting an old cross, which formerly 
stood at the corner of Pinfold^lane, opposite the 
Flashes, and reported to have been placed there in 
commemoration of St. Patrick, who is said to have 
rested here on his passage to Ireland. The most 
4ntient charter of this town was granted by King , 
John, A. i>4 1203, but was: a borough by prescrip-* 
tioA long before that time. ^ 

Henry the third a* t>. iitrj^ confirmed the to^vn a 
corporation and free borough for ever, for a ' fine of 
ten marks^ from whence it may be inferr^ that 
about this time it was emerging from obscurity. 

The corporation not having any records before 
the year 1555, nothing remarkable appears re- 
lating to this town before the i6th century. A pe-^ 
tition was however sent by the inhabitants in the 
year 1571 to Queen Elizabeth, praying relief, 
against a subsidy imposed on them, in which they 
5tile themselves, ^ her m29e8ty's poor decayed t6wn 
of Liverpool :" , this seems to confirm an opinion^ 
that at the time, and for many years after it was 
tiiadeacorporation,it was in a flourishing state, but 
doesnocshewfipom what c^se the present decay arose, 
aor does it appear that commerce before this period 

could 



f Knfietd, page 9, says a charter was granted fty Henry the first in which he 
is evidently mistaken. 
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coold have contnbttted much to its benefit ; Leland 
tells, that *4ri$h merchants come much thither, and 
trade for Irish yam was carried, by the' people of 
Manchester." But that must have been very small* 
Cambden, who wrote about the ye^r 1586, (whose 
authority is not always to be depended upon) says, 
the town in his time, was more famQU& for its 
beauty and populousness than for its antiquities ; the 
town record, on the contrary says, that in 1565, 
which was only six years before the petition, and 
twenty-one years before Canibden, that there were 
only 138 householders and cottagers. Leland, who 
wrote about the year 1540, makes it a place of 
great resort for trade ^ an evident disagreement there- 
lore appears in their accounts. The town record, 
on which certain reliance may be made, < declares it 
a poor obscure village, of only 138 householders and 
cottagers > if such was then the number of the in- 
habitants, the number of houses could not exceed 
thirty, allowing only five persons to a houses phis 
number indeed may in some degree be reconciled 
to the shipping, swhich from the same authority 
appears to, h^ve been only as follows : viz. 

vessel of 40 tons, and \x men.§ 

36 10 

— 30 ^ 8 

. 16 6 

3 ^5 16 

2 IX 10 

2 6 6 



12 ships. 175 tons 75 men. 

And 

\ See town record, page 144. 
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And belonging to Wallasey 




3 baHcs. 40 tons. 14 men. 

The burthen and nature of these vessels deter- 
mine them to have been coasters, and suited to an 
Irish commerce, or to' the Isle of Man, which 
might perhaps aflbrd a living to the inhabitants, 
but could riot be supposed td give beauty, popu- 
lousness, or much merchandize, as represented by 
these writers, at least according to the idea we con- 
ceive at this day of those terms; therefore whatever 
might have been the former state of the town, we 
have recorded authority, that in 1565, there was but 
15 vessels, which together made up but 259 tons, 
and employed but 89 men, therefore had opulence 
or extended traffic ever existed in this place; very 
small traces were then remaining. Indeed through- 
out the whole kingdom at this time, commerce 
was in too limited a state to afford a town, remote 
and obscure ^ Liverpool, any considerable share, 
had they had vessels for the purpose. 

From this period we have no guide to the gra- 
* dual increase of the town or inhabitants until the 
1 7th century, when it attempted^ and made a vi- 
gorous defence s^inst the royal army com- 
manded by Prince Rupert, who in the year 1644, 
sat down before it. Seacombe, in his memoirs of 
the Stanley family, gives a very descriptive account 
of the state of the town at this time; which (by 

the 
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the foUowiiig extract from the author) will appear 
even at that period, to have been small in extent, 
and in comparison to other parts of Ei^land, weak 
in its defences : I shall give it in Ae author's own 
words, together with some remarks on particular inci* 
dents, as they arise; 

" This town, in the year 1644, was in the 

** hands of the .common-wealth, under the com- 

*^ mand of colonel Moore, who defended it some 

^^ time for parliament, against the army of Prince 

^* Rupert, nephew to king Charles I. This Prince, 

** about 26th June, 1644, sat down before the 

** town, which at that rime was well fortified with 

^^ a strong and high mud wall, and a ditch, twelve 

" yards wide, and nearly three yards deep, inclosing 

" the town from the east end of Dale-street, and so 

^^ westward to the river ; Dale-street end at this 

*^ time, east, and south-east, was a low marshy 

" ground, covered with water from the river, with 

" which it was connected by that part of the town, 

•** now called Paradise-street, within which bat- 

" teries were erected, to cover or guard against all 

*^ passage, over or through this water; all the 

** street ends to the river were entirely shut up, 

" and those to the town inclosed with strong gates, 

" defended by cannon. There was also a strong 

" castle on the south, surrounded with a ditch 

'" twelve yards wide and ten yards deep, from 

" which to the river, was a covered way, through 

" which the ditch was filled with water, and by 

** which when the tide was out, men, provisions, 

f^ and military (lores, where brought, as occasion 

** required." This castle stopd on the present site 

of St. George*s church, 

^ "In 
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** In and upon this castle were planted many 
^* cannoris, which not only annoyed the besiegers 
« at some distance, btit also covered die ships in 
« the fa^rbour, At the entrance was a fort <rf right 
^* guns to guard that, ' and to prevent all passia^ 
*^ by the river at low water; in addition to this 
*^ security, great quantities of wool was brought 
«< Jiere fvom Ireland by such English protestants 
** as escaped the general massacre. With this wool 
** the besiegers covered the tops of thcirmud walls, 
** which saved* them gready from the smali shot of 
" the enemy. The town was at that time but 
^ small either in appearance or reality, however, 
** the fortifications then included most of the* 
" ground on which the present buildings stand. 
** The prince fixed his main camp round the bea- 
** con, * about a mile from the town, and his 
"^ officers in the viflages near it. The battles were 
"' mosdy placed upon the ridge of ground, run- 
" ning from the top of Townshend-miU -f to the 
♦' Copperas-works, and the trenehes in the lower 
♦' ground under them, from whence he often at- 
" tacked the town,* but was often repulsed, which 
" made him say. That at first view he could com- 
" pare it to nothing but a crow's nest, but he 
" found it an eaglets nest, or a den of lions. 

The same authority informs, *♦ That the Prince, 
« after many fruidess efforts to take it, must at last 
** have raised the siege, had not colonel Moore sur- 
^' rendered it to save his house and effects at Bahk- 
« hall; be that as it may, the works were de- 
*' serted, and the prince's army entered on that sidfe 
^< about three in the morning, and put all to the 

^ swori* 

^ The present St. Domingo. 

f Top of Shawi Brow, leading to Mount-plcaiant- 
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^ s\iwd, till they came to the Hi^-cross, the spot 
^* where the exchange now stands, when the rest 
** cf tlie inh^itants were$ent prisoners to thetpwer, 
** 4ind toSc> Nicholases church: the prince taking 
" possessioiK^ the castle/' 

By thrs account, it appears, that a high or prin- 
cipal cross was at this time standing on the spot, 
where the present exchange is now ere^lM; and it 
is somewhat remarkable, that no writers, antient or 
modem, have made any mt^ntion of it. St. Patrick's 
cross is noticed, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve, that the principal cross, in the very center of 
tbt town, would ^have been more deserving descrip'r 
taon; it might have been a very beautiful erection, 
such ornaments being almost general throuj^out 
the kingdom, whereon it was usual to bestow 
much expense, perhaps, in compliment to the taste 
of Edward the first who had erected them in honour 
of his queen. The town record undoubtedly men- 
tions thiis cross, but it is very singular, that neither 
pairtting nor engraving has conveyed an idea of the 
form and sculpture of this, nor of that of St. 
Patrick, nor even of the castle and tower, at feast 
none are now existing * ; whereas the beautiful 
crosses of most other parts of the kingdom, tho* 
^ now pulled down, in compliment to the rage of 
modern delapidation, are yet commemorated, either 
on canvas or engraving : there cannot be a stronger 
evidence of the weak attachment of the antient cor- 
poration to the arts, than a neglect of the conveyance 
of its own antiquities, to the amusement and infor- 
mation of posterity. The 

* Apaittting of a view of the town is in the possession bf Ralph Peters^ Es<j^ 
supposed to be done at the partial request of some particular person ; for had it been 
^y order of the corporation^ it undoubtedly would not have been private property. 
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The description given in the preceding extract 
of the state of the town in the year 1644; not^ 
withstanding it may be juft, is yet too general to 
afford any satisfaction as to the number of inhabit 
tants, streets or houses: some small idea may per- 
haps be conceived of the extent of the town at this 
time from an original painting*, which shews the 
town of Liverpool, as it appeared from the river 
Mersey in ll^e year 1680, whereby a comparative 
allusion may be made, to what it might have been 
in the year 1644, when it must undoubtedly have 
been less, than at the time this view was taken. 

This painting being perspective, there is no 
scale to determine e^Ktent, notwithstanding which> 
it may give some small idea of the limits of the 
town about the time beforem^tioned. 

The station of the observer is plainly on the 
river to the northward of Water-street, from whence, 
the whole extent of the town, from north to south 
appears at one view. On the northern extremity 
is a small fort, which is certainly that mentioned in 
the preceding extract, to contain eight guns and to 
be placed at the mouth of the river. This fort al- 
most immediately connects with the stone wall of 
the old church yard^ or north-west parapet of that 
cemetery, which was at that time almost close to 
the water. This perspective confirms the church 
record, that the wall of the present church yard 
and all the land to the westward thereof has been 
gained from the Mersey ^ the same painting also« 
shews, thatthe parapet, westward of the Derby tower, 
was then at the extremity of Water-street, and 

between 

* Mentioned in the note in the preceding page. 
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butted on the river, theitfore all the around now 
between the water, and the old site of that para- 
pet wall, must have been also gained on the riven 
This \*all at that time appears to have been on 
a line wit;h that of the church-yard, which deter- 
mines how &r westward the inclosed fortified walls 
of the tower extended. The turrets of this build- 
ing appear to have been then embattled, though 
they have now only a common coping, one 
only excepted. The whole hne of the old parapet 
in diis perspective does not shew a single embra- 
sure, nor does the south-west angle form any bas- 
tion, though it is said in the memoirs to have, been 
originally built for defence: it may therefore be 
concluded, that no danger, at the time this view 
was taken, was apprehended from any attacks by 
water. 

The old custom-house, which then stood at 
the south side of Water-street, opposite to this 
tower, had the principal front facing the river to the 
west, aod covered the ground from thence south- 
ward, to the old ropery, but this building appears to 
have been erected some little distance from the river, 
no doubt for the convenience of admitting a small 
quay for the purpose of landing goods, no docks 
at this time having been made ; this is all that 
can be gathered from the terrestrial line of the per- 
spective. The bird-view gives some idea of the 
castle, which appears to have been built much upon the 
plan of others, about the same period -, it had an em- 
batded round tower at each angle, and seems to 
have been sufficiently formidable to the attacks of 
the archery, or other military implements of ancient 
times, but deficient in principle and strength of any 

D resistance 
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resistance to. regular artillery, the two northern 
towers were at this time much impaired, no build- 
ings are seen to the south, and there was probably 
nothing but open ground, quite down to the pool, 
which filled the place where the old dock is now 
made. This perspective also gives you a view of a 
building, which was the market or town-house, 
common in these kingdoms, the attic only is seen, 
belowj it ^ might have been supported with pillars, 
asis usual with these erections, which are generally 
designed to accommodate market people, and 
might be also convenient for transacting litde mat- 
ters of commerce with the few traders of that 
time. It appears to have been erected to the south- 
ward of the present exchange, the attic apart- 
ments are seen to contain seven windows on the 
west front, and as the building is said to have been 
triangular *, the other two sides doubtless con- 
tained the same number; over this was a square 
lantern or turret, which had one window on each 
side, perhaps used as a look-out for the arrival of 
vessels, on the top of this lantern was a van*. The 
attic apartments were undoubtedly made for the 
purpose of corporation meetings, and various other 
town business, to which similar buildings are now 
applied in various parts of England. 

Such appears to have been the state of the town 
in the year 1680, consequently some idea may be 
formed of its extent at the time of the attack by 
prince Rupert;, for though it is described to have 
been then fortified with> strong and high mud wall, 
the extent of the town so inclosed must have been 
but small, for in the year 1680, being thirty-six 

years 

* The town record declares this old market -house, or exchange, to have been 
triangular, and supported by pillars, forming a nwrket-hOusc beneath for the ac-* 
Mmmodation of the cowntry peoples 
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yeafs after the siege, it was extended but forty-five 
yards on the river, from north to south, that being 
the distance from the north angle of the old church, 
wall, or corner of Chapel-street, to the bottom of 
James-street ; what might have been the extent to 
the eastw^ard cannot be truly said, but it could not 
be large, for we are expressly told in the memoirs, 
that the town was inclosed from the end of Dale- 
street, and the length of the town from the west 
ead of Water-street to the east end of, Dale-street, 
the corner of Byrom-street, is but nine-hundred 
yards : had the ground been covered with houses four 
hundred and fifty yards from thence, southward so as 
to have completed a square, exactly corresponding 
with the north and southern extremity of the wes- 
tern boundary, the whole area would have been but 
405,000 yards ; but this ground could noC.then 
have been covered with houses, for in the year 
1680, it appears that there were various interstices 
inclosed and unbuilt, many of them being planted 
with trees; they must therefcJre have been much 
more numerous thirty-six years before that time, 
and consequently the town consisted of fewer 
houses.-j- These materials lead to some idea, though 
an imperfect one, of the gradual increase of the 
town, its houses and inhabitants, to the year 1680, 
when we are again left in obscurity, 'and receive no 
authentic information on that head until the year 
1 765 *, when a plan of the town was made by Mr. 
John Eyes. ' This leads to some comparative proof 
of the increase and variation during that interval of 
D 2 eighty-five 

- * Enfield, page 26, fays, that the number of houses in 1753 was 3700, 
and of inhabitants about 20,000. — In 1760, the number of hou^s was 4200, 
and consequently the number of inhabitants about 25,000^ bu| this retutn will 
appear to depend entirely on his method of calculation. 

f In The year 1765, Dale-street did not extend beyond Cheapside, and Prcs- 
toiKsercct. 
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.« 

eighty-five years. It appears also from this plan, that 
the town at that time, extended north to the lidys- 
walk, the top of Old Hall-street, and from thenct 
southward to Upper Frederick-street ; the dis- 
tance of these north and south extremeties is 
about 1600 yards; it extended from the river 
eastward to Preston-street, which measures slbout 
740 yards ; it therefore follows, that if the said 
line was perpendicular to the end of the north 
and south line, it would form a square oi 
1600 by 740, the area whereof would be 
1 1 84000 square yards, and such extent may be 
justly allowed, for though some of the parts so 
enclosed by the square so formed, would contain 
vacant ground, yet more will appear to be cut off 
than is included in the calculation ; it is there- 
fore to be admitted, that from the yeai; 1680 to 
1765, the buildings and streets increased, so as to 
cover 779^000 square yards, more than were co- 
vered in the year 1680. 

This description of the gradual increase of the- 
town, may not be unpleasing to a curious reader, 
more especially, as the information is deduced from 
actual surveys, and allowed authorities ;' 1 shall 
therefore proceed to shew the increase' since the year 
1 765 to the year 1 790, when a new survey and 
plan was made of this town, by which it appears, 
that it then extended north to the end or Great 
Howard-street, and southward to Parliament-street, 
then bounded byToxteth Park; the distance of these 
two stations is 2700 yards. The boundary westward 
is the river, from whence the buildings ^re seen to 
extend to Richmond; the distance of these stations 

is 
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is 1500 yards; and if the line of St. Ann-street, 
eastward is extended parallel to the line formed west- 
ward, it would make a square of 1500 by 2700 
yards, the area whereof would be 4,000,000 square 
yards, by this it appears that the quantity of ground 
from 1 765 to i 790, or in 25 years, covered with 
buildings and streets, is increased 2,866,000 squaie 
yards. 

Gradual Increase and number of Inhabitants. 

This being a maritime town, subject to a con- 
stant infiuk and reflux of people who are not actual 
residents^ the gradual increase of its inhabitants is 
not so easily discovered as that of an inland town, 
where the migrations are few : certainty therefore, 
must in some instances, yield to hypothesis ; un- 
fortunately there are no materials, nor records, nor 
even rational tradition, whereon securely to rest cal- 
culation; we have indeed authority, that in 1565, 
the number of householders and cottagers was 138, 
and that 89 men navigated 15 vessel^; admitting, 
therefore, that poverty and necessity cJJmpelled five 
persons to one of those small dweUings, the town 
would have contained about thirty houses, this 
leads. to an idea of the probable number of houses 
and magnitude of the town at this period, which 
may reasonably be thought proportioned to the 
number of inhabitants, which is positively declared 
by the town record to be no more than 1 38.-^- 

From this aera there is a total paucity of every 
authority, which can give the least elucidation to 
the number of inhabitants until the year 1662, when 

the 
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the first bills of mortality appeared in this town ; which 
although perhaps imperfect in their returns, may lead 
, to something nearly the truth of the number of in- 
habitants in that year. By the first of these bills 
there were only seven marriages, ^o christenings, 
and thirty one burials.* Proportioning therefore 
the number of inhabitants to* die famous and wdl 
known averages of Sir Wm. Petty (which buries 
every city, town, and village, once in twenty-five 
years.) The number of inhabitants in 1662, must 
have been 775; the increase therefore from 1565 
to 1662; or in 97 years was only 637, this num^ 
ber however is not improbable, when the small ex- 
tent of the town during this interval of time is 
considered, for though at the attack by» prince 
Rupert, the garrison is represented to be strong and 
numerous ; we are expressly told, that it was prin- 
cipally owing to the number ctf protestants who 
fled from the Irish persecution^ and brought not 
only arms and ammunition, but dso large quantities 
of wool J and contributed gfeatly to the assistance 
and protection of the Inhabitants -f. 

From this period inclusive, the number of bu- 
rials advanced, though slowly, until the year 1 700, 
as may be seen by the following extract of their 
number, returned at the end of the following 
years. 

Marriages. 



* In the register office of Chester, is a parish register of Liverpool for the 
year 1624, from which it appears that there were then only 4 marriages, 35 
christenings^ and 21 Burials. < 

f Seacombe's Memoirs. 
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Marriages. 


Christenings. 


Burials 


1662 


7 


30 


31 


1670 


5 


^l 


48 


1680 


3 


106 


51 


1690 


. ^0 


116 


158 


1700. 


35 


132 


124 



It appears from this extract, that the burials in 
1700 were 124, and according to the beforementi- 
oned niethod of calculation, the number of inha- 
bitants must have been 31QO; and the increase 
from 1662 to 1700, being only 38 years, was 2325, 
a very rapid and extraordina.ry advance ; yet, such 
augmentation is not improbable, for about this pe- 
riod the town seemed to feel its increase:, to look 
forward to its own advantages, and augment its con- 
ditiop^ . . 

In .1699, the loth William III. the inhabitants 
obtained an act of parliament for building a new 
church, and making the town a parish of itself 
distinct from Walton; for hitherto the town of 
Liverpool was an appendage only to the parish of 
Walton, and had only a parochial chapel of ease ^ 
under. Waltpn, but by this act, it was granted, 
" Xhat from the 24th June, 1699, the town and 
" liberties of Liverpool should be a distinct parish, 
"^ and totally unconnected with Walton. That the 
" corporation should have the power to build a 
" X new church, a house for the rector, and to raise 
".400I. by. assessment on the inhabitants for that 
" purpose. That two rectors should be appoint- 
" ed, one for the new church, the other for the 
" parochial chapel, who should enjoy the same ec- 

" clesiastic 

f The present church of. St. Nicholas. 
i St. Peters. 
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** clesiastic benefits as the rector and vicar of 
<« Walton had before enjoyed ; that all parish dues, 
<« &c. should be equally divided between the two 
« rectors. That the patronage and presentation 
" to the rectory should be vested in the mayor, 
" aldermen, and common-council, for the time 
" bping ; and should any dispute arise, the decisis 
" on should be referred to the bishop of Chester.'* 

The town being thus become a parish, and no 
longer dependant on Walton, must be supposed 
more correct in its register than while it was only 
parochial, and therefore the bills, of mortality at, 
and after the year 1 700, admitted to be nearly, the 
truth. I shall therefore, endeavour to estimate 
the progressive number of people from that timie, 
on the plan heretofore mentioned to have been pre- 
ferred by Sir William Petty, with some deviation 
from his prescribed number of years ; for reasons 
which immediately follow : to accomplish which, 
the deaths from 1700 to I793 inclusive, will from 
the bills of mortality, be formed into Novenaries. 
Should I fail in the attempt, I can at least plead in 
extenuation that I have followed the method pursu- 
ed by that able and judicious calculator ; repeat- 
ed experiments, no doubt convinced him, that 
years singly and progressively considered would not 
make a return so conclusive as ah average drawn 
from an aggregate number^ which number he fixed 
at nine ; and various trials in different parts of the 
continent proved, that every city, town, &c. bun* 
ed itself in about 25 years. 

But although in the calculation of the last cen- 
tury 25 years are given as the expectation of life, 

it 
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it must be supposed to have greatly increased at the 
present day, by reason of various improvements and 
cultivations which are known to contribute to the 
health of Mankind ; extensive forests and woody 
enclosures, which heretofore covered large tracts of 
land, have been opened, lagoons, swamps, &c. 
have been drained, or filled up, and in many places 
covered with buildings, cities that heretofore had 
narrow streets, projecting houses, signs and other 
impediments to that free passage of air necessary to 
health, are now opened and greatly enlarged, it 
may therefore be reasonably admitted, that the pro- 
longation of life may be gready extended since the 
days of Sir William Petty. The return of Breslaw 
in the year 1770, was 26f years, which is an in- 
crease of 1 1 years on his calculations that are known 
to have been principally made at Breslaw, and in 
his time averaged but at 25 years. 

Dr. Percival in his observations on the state of 
Manchester, fixes the yearly mortality as i to 25 ; 
Dr. Haygarth, in his remarks on the city of Chester, 
as I to 31 ; but these calculations being confined to 
single years, and to particular places, can convey no 
fixed rule to govern, general conclusions, as will 
appear firom accurate tables and observations, made 
public by several learned and ingenious writers, who 
make the proportion of people dying in the several 
places under-mentioned as follows, viz. 

* Pais de Vaud, Switzerland, as i to 45 
Vienna, — — i — igi 

Edinburgh, — — i — 20 

London, 



.« Dr. Price's observationS| $Kf, 
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. ]London, — as i to zof 

Amsterdam, -r- — 1 -~ 2z 

Rome, — -r I T— 2z 

Northampton, — •— / . i -«- 26 

Bresiaw, . ~ -r i — ^61- 

Holy Cross, near Shrewsbury, ^ "t" 33 

Berlin, — -^ i _. i$| 

-f- Manchestflr, — — 1—25 

.J Chester, /. — — i — jr 

II Liverpool, — — I — zyi 

Noty/itlistanding these laboured and curious ob* 
^rvations convey agreeable intelligence, thisy can 
neither be satisfactpry nor ^conclusive in res|)ect to 
general calculation, opposed to thewhoie king- 
dom J for th^ principal evidence they give, appears 
to be pothing more, than that the Ipngevity of the 
inhabitants of all places, depend3 op climate and 
situation. I shall therefore decline all further in- 
quiries and remarks on , the observations and opi- 
nions of pthersi and confine my calculation of the 
num)ber of iijl^bitants, to the bills of mortality^ 
and. probable duration pf life of the people of Li- 
verpopl only. 

In a general § lustrum, or scrutiny, taken in 
January 1 79a, a retui^n is made of 555732 persons, 
then actually residing in the town of Liverpool, (in 
which scrutiny neither foreigners nor sltrangers are 
included,) By the bills of mortality it appears, that 
the burials in the year 1789, was 1 162; if the said 
, . . number 



f Dr. Pprcival's 6bscrvatioas on the state of Manchester. 

f Dr.Haygarth. 

II Enfield's history of Liverpool. 

I By Mr. Simmctis, from October 13, 17S9, to {anuary 13, 179O. 
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number of inhabitants is therefore divided by 1 162, 
it makes the proportioned duration of life, almost 
33I years, which if truly ascertained, Liverpool is 
the healthiest spot in England; nor can ^ there be 
any thing to invalidate the faa, but an error in the 
bills of mortality, for the scrutiny is known to be 
perfect, and unless the return of the obituaries for 
the year 1789, can be proved erroneous, nothing 
can refute the truth of the calculation. An elabo- 
rate and learned author,* has however ventured 
openly to repudiate the attempt, but such opinion 
shall in no manner divert me from persevering on 
the intended plan, and that more especially, being 
supported by the precedent of the able and correct 
mathematician before mentioned, from whose ex- 
ample the burials from 1700 to 1793 inclusive, will 
be formed into Novenaries, in the following manner: 
and the number of inhabitants determined by mul- 
tiplying the burials by ssh Ae discovered expecta- 
tion of life, by the proof before given. 

From 



* The Rev. Mr. Enfield^ who in his history of Liverpool, frequently varies 
much In his opinions, in page 2z lays, ** multiplying the annual number of 
" deaths, by a supposed proportion of the inhabitants, who die yearly, is liable t6 
** objections ;" yet in page 29, he commends Dr. Haygarth's proceeding on this 
principle, in his observations on th? city of Chester, which he (Enfield) also 
says affords some ground to justify his own calculations ; this is clearly saying, 
• that he justifies his calculations on a method liable to objections^ but what is still 
.more oi7Ts.e, in page 27, he says> that if 32,400 inhabitants, are divided 
by 1 19 1, the annual burials in the town, it will give the proportion of the in- 
habitants who die annusdly, which he then makes as i to' 2 7 i-4th ; now, with 
all subordinancy to the mathematical correctness of Mr. Enfield, I venture to 
aflirm, that if the bills of mortality are true, gnd the said bills are multiplied 
by theproportion^d longevity of the people, the product must be the number of 
inhabitants; for if 1191 the number of burials before mentioned is multiplied 
by 27 I -4th, it will produce (abating the praafonal exceCs) 32,400, the known 
'nu|Qber«f inhabitants. 
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♦K-itf^. annual innualate- y^Mw* 

^^t buriaU. «g. '""^^ 

1700 to 1709 1465 163 5461 2361* 

1709 1718 2III 235 7873 241* 

1718 -—1727 2727 303 IOI50 2277 

1727— 1736 3658 406 13601 3451 

1736 — 1745 S"3 579 19396 5795 

1745'— 1754 6999 77S 26063 6667 

1754— 1763 7557 840 28140 2077 

,763—1772 9947 1 105 37017 8877 

1772— 1781 11853 1317 44*19 7102 

1781 — 1790 15229 1692 56682 12563 

1790--X793 50871695 56782 100 



It appears by this table, that in 93 years, the 
town has increased 53^682 persons; for the said 
number being added to 3100, the number of in- 
habitants in the year i y o, it will exacdy amount 
to 56,782, the number of people supposed to be 
existing the latter end of the year 1793. 

The average number of inhabitants in the nove- 
nary 1781 to 1790, is 56,682, which is 950 more, 
than according to the enumeration in the year 1790 
was known to be then living ; this plainly arises 
from the increase of burials in the other eight years ; 
a sufficient proof of what has been before advanced, 
" that partial calculation cannot determine general 
*' conclusions." But although the bills of morta- 
lity may be admitted, and believed accurate, to the 

end 

* The number of inhabitants being 3100 in the year 170O1 at appears ib 
fMige 55, theincreaae in the first novenary becomes £j6i. 
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end of the year 1700, the succeeding year^ lead to 
strong suspicion ot their irregularity. It is not re- 
concilable to judgment, that the increasje in three years 
is noTiiore than one hundred, which for, ninety years 
before has given an average increase of 577 per- 
sons. It appears very extraordinary that for three suc- 
cessive years^ viz. 1790, 1 79 1, 179a, the number 
of fiinarals should be exactly the same ; but what 
more inclines to a probability, or indeed an actual 
certainty, that the bills of mortality have been irre- 
gular since the year 1790 ; is the return made, 
from the 25th March 1793, to 25 March 1794; 
which appears replete with absurdity and irregu- 
larity. 

I would not hereby be understood to reflect on 
the care and attention of the parish clerks ; I only 
mean to deprecate the manner in which the obitua- 
ries are collected. The returns are probably just, 
but that selection or discrimination is wanting; 
which appears necessary for the purposes to which 
they are meant to be applied; in consideration 
whereof, I have here given an exact copy of the 
said bills of mortality, being the last account pub- 
lished. 
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TABLE 



O F 



BIRTHS, BURIALS, &c. 

From 25th March 1793, to ajth March 1794, , 



At St. Petea-'s, 
St. Kiaholas's, 
St. George's, 
St. Thomas's, • - - 
St.Piiul's, - - . 
St. Ann's, - - - 
St. James's, 
St. John's, 
Trinity, 

St. Stephen's, »? 
St. Catherine's, 
Dissenter's, Paradisc-st. 
Ditto, Benns gardens. 
Ditto, Toxteth-park, 
Baptist's, Byrom-st. 
Ditto, Matthew-st. 
Independent's, Renshaw-st 
Methodist's, Mt. Pleasantj 
Ditto, Edmund-st. 
Scotch Kirk, Oidham-st. 
R. Chapel, Lumber-'st. 
Ditto, Sir Tho. Buildings, 
Ditto, Seel-st. 
Qinkpr's Meet. Hunter-st. 



B 


IRTHS 




BURIALS 




1 
1 
228 


Males. 


Females 


Total 


Males. 


Females 


Total 


^90 


194 


384 


156 


I7» 


328 


620 


610 


1*30 


135 


154 


289 


279 


8 


7 


5i 


3 





3 


12 


47 


31 


14 


II 


J^ 


45 


46 


35 


81 


lOI 


55 


3 


7 


10 


14 


17 


31 


no 


69 


58 


127 


84 


86 


170 


33 


a? 


26 


\l 


726 


61^ 


X337 


40 


19 


17 


5 


8 


^3 


4* 


2 


4 


6 














• 




















II 


i<» 


*7 











Q 


20 


17 


37 














3 


6 


^ 


4 


4 


8 





7 


14 


21 


16 


li 


i7 





I 





I 





p 








t i8 


17 


35 
28 


4 


2 


6 





> II 


17 














3 


I 


4 














17 


a3 


40 


8 


5 


^3 





73 


67 


140 














20 


19 


fo 














40 


50 
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' It appears by these bills, that 2464 persons died, 
from 25 March 1793, to '25 March 1794; if 
therefore, the number of inhabitants should this year 
be regulated, in the manner already represented ; it 
will amount to 82,543, whereby the town will have 
mcreased in one year, 25,761 perfeonSj which, if not, 
is SO neariy impossible, as to justify a direct contra- 
diction ; this discordance will be ^ seen plainly to 
arise from the irregular returns in the bills of mor- 
tality, which make the burials almost equal to the 
births ; such an effect can never be supposed to 
arise from any other cause than the influx of aliens. 
The interments at St. John's, the usual cemetry for 
strangers, will in some degree confirm the fact ; it 
appears by the table that 1337 persons were there 
buried, and only 53 persons christened, which 
makes about twenty-five times more person* buried 
than were brought to the font, if the same cal- 
culation was maintained proportioned to the total 
number of births, which are 2 «o ; there would 
not be a creature existing in Liverpool in twelve 
months, for it would make the number of inhabi- 
tants 62,500, which would be 6768 more than the 
real number, reported in Mr. Simmons survey to 
be living in the year 1 790 ♦. ♦ 

On the contrary, the returns in St. Nicholas's, 
make the births to the burials more than 4 to i; the 
Dissenters, Methodists, and Roman Catholics, al- 
though their aggregate births are 365, are proved 
by these bills, to be of that happy communion, as 

to 

* 2500 -f- 25 = 62,500. Mr. Sinunons makes his gross return of inha- 
bitants ^5>732 : which makes the above calculation produce, 678S itihabitani^ 
iBore than couJd be existin|^ at this time* 
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to have no decrease in their congregation in an entire 
yeaf; a sinular* discordance runs through. the whole 
of these bills of mortality, indeed there is very 
little foundation whereon the clerks can secwely rest 
their returns, for in Liveipod, there is but one 
parish, yet a report is made of eleven, which h^ve 
neither wards, nor limitations, St. Nicholas, St. Peter 
St. George, St. Thomas^ and St. John, have districts, 
but they appear in no manner to regulate, or to be 
connected rwith the present bills; and juntil.sooae 
regulation is therein made, they can afford little 
other advantage, than a temporary annual amuse- 
ment* Strangers and inhabitants are. at present in- 
discriminately mixed, the positive obituaries of the 
latter can therefore never be determined, imtil a 
distinction is made between the interments of the 
one and other. There is perhaps nothing more 
easy than a true report being made, without 
abating any thing of the external magnificent in- 
consistency, of having eleven parish churches to 
one -f Parish. For lei it first be determined, that 
no person shall be deemed an inhabitant, either as 
an housholder, or inmate, who shall not have re- 
sided, in the town twelve months. The question at 
•very funeral is readily asked, " if a stranger, or 
inhabitant is to be deposited?" and the register 
easily made according to that report ; and for the 
more effectually determining the number of real in- 
habitants, that annually die, no person shall be 
buried out of the town of Liverpool, without a 
certificate first had and obtained from the clerks of 
the parish J this would 'completely determine the 
annual mortalitcs to a very great exactness ; and 

whenever 

f Tfrming th«se biuldings> churches is a clerical solecism, they can b« no 
g(hcrthaB ch^els/ jarodual juid ^pendent on the mother church. 
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whenever so desirable and useful an effect shall be 
accomplished, and the burials annuaUy multiplied 
by 33I (the preceding longevity of the inhabitants 
determined by the calculations ;) there is every rea<> 
son to believe the annual number of persons living 
will be produced to a very sufficient exactness : and 
if scrutinies were made for a few years, to discover 
the truth thereof, it would tletermine the expecta* 
tiop of life : and thereby be a standard for all future 
calculations, without the trouble of repeated enu- 
merations- 

Such are a few of the loose thoughts on this im- 
portant subject, which may perhaps lead some per- 
sons of greater speculation and abilities, to bring to 
perfection ; and in further elucidation of so essen* 
tial a work, I shall give a scheme of future bills 
of mortality that appear perfectiy formed to answer 
every expected purpose, by discriminarii^ the inha- 
bitant ai\d svanger ; this method will always make 
an annual regular return of the actual number of 
inhabitants only buried in the town of Liverpool. 



RETURN 
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RETURN 

OF THE 
BIRTHS and BURIALS, 

In the town of LIVERPOOL for the year , viz. 



PAROCHIAL- 1 


EXTRA PAROCHIAL. J 


Inhabitants. 


Strangers. 


Inhabitants. 


Strangers. 
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21 


Males. 


Fcm. 


Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 


Fcm. 


Males. 


Fem. 
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10 




17 
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17 








70 


59 


3» 


.9* 


5* 


34 


m 


4 


10 


310 


3* 



















St. Peter's, 
St. Nicholas's, 
^ St. George's, 
St. Thomas's, 
St. Paul's, 
St. John's, 
. St. James's, 

Parochial Males, 

— Females, 3* 

Extra P^ochial Males, 34 

Females, 27 

152 Inhabitants died this year, 
158 Strangers died this year, 

310 Total number of burials in the year •— — • 

1 would not be understood by the above attempt, 
to prescribe rules to the inhabitants of Liverpool ; 
it is an idfea submitted to their opinion, and at the 
same time, it may be affirmed, that the present me- 
thod can never return a true number of the mortali- 
ties of the ^settled inhabitants in Liverpool, ' nor of 
any city, ot town in the kingdom, and that more 
especially which is maritime, must be subject to the 
greatest defects ; strangers at sea ports being perpe- 
tually 
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tually arriving, inhabitants constantly emigrating, 
and the routine of people in perpetual circulation. 
But ^vhenever a certain return can be completely 
effected, the expeccation cf life may be truly ascer- 
tained^ and the number of inhabitants regularly and 
annually discovered, but until such regular bills of 
mortality shall be produced^ the calculation i have 
hemii g^ven, and settled at 33I1 tmy clsvii;i an eata*' 
hlishmejit4 This expectati^ of life is lower than 
any city or town in England^ and has been proved 
to hold true proportion between the annual burials 
and the enumerated inhabitants in 1790 ; therefooe 
whatever attempts may be made to defeat i% ; the 
answer of Ralpho f , << no ai]gument like matter of 
** fact is,** will be only ^ven tp the most formidable 
opponents : for if the bills of moit^ity in the year 
1790 are believed to be accurate, the evidence is 
beyond contradiction, that the proportion of lon- 
gevity to the number of inhabitants in the year 1 7901 
was as I to j^i^ 



1^ a SECTION 

t Hudibra*, Cinto 3. 
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SECTION IV. 



The gradual her ease ani If timber if Houses^ Streets^ 
Squares^ fcsfr* and present improved State of the Town. 



In the last section was given the gradual incitase 
and present number of inhabitants, together -with 
the dimensions and area of so much of the town as 
appeared in the yeat 1 790 to be covered, or intended 
to be covered with houses, and formed into streets, 
&c. — In this section, endeavours will be made to 
discover the number of houses standing at that pe- 
riod, and at the end of the year 1793. It appears 
on inspection that the ichnography of the town, as 
represented in the year 1 790, has not been increased, 
although many of the streets and houses, then im- 
perfect, have since that time been compleated. Thes^ 
continual additions and improvements render a re- 
turn of the number of streets undeterminable: Mr. 
Simmons, however, in- his enumeration or scrutiny 
in .the year 1 790, has reported the number of streets, 
lanes, &c. within the town of Liverpool to be 413, 
containing 8865 houses, 8148 whereof were inha- 
bited, and 717 untenanted. 

On this authority there can be certain reliance, 
by reason it arises froni a personal scrutiny j which 
also informs, that the number of inhabitants dwel- 
ling 
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ling in the said 8148 houses, was 53,853, whicji he 
shews in the following proportions; 

Inhabitants. 

6540 front houses contained 39,1 18 
1608 back houses . . . 7,955 



8148 houses contained .... 47*073 
1728 cellars contained .... 6,780 

Total inhabitants . . . 53,853 

The houses are discriminated in the following, 
manner, viz. 

Inhabited front houses were 6540 
Inhabited back houses . . 1608 

— — 8148 inhabited 
Empty front houses . . 529 
Empty back houses . . 188 

— 717 empty 



Total number of houses in the 
year 1790 



J8865 



In the above return the cellars seem represented 
as separate dwelling; such distinction is certainly 
unnecessary, and liable to confusion^ for the inha- 
bitants of these cellars are as completely inmates as 
if they had lodged on the first floor: I shall there^ 
fore consider them in the following calculations as 
lodgers only, thereby proportioning the number of 
inhabitants to the 8148 houses, reported to be uiha- 
bited, without any partial regard to the cellars. 

From 
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- Firorfi this scrutiny in the year f 7^o> the hum** 
ber of inhabitants in each house, naay be completely 
averaged;, for if 53853* , the number of persons who 
occupied the sevetal tenanted houses, is divided by 
8148, the dwefllings r^rted to be inhabited, it wiU 
give an aver^ ^ 6| persons in one house. On 
reference to the calculations made in the year 1 773 +, 
it is seen, that 54 are given to otie house, which de- 
clares that 4^ of an individual is now given to each 
dwelling, m addition to what it contained in the 
year 1773, notwithstanding the inhabited houses 
are at present 2220 J , more then were occupied at 
tJmt time* 

If these calculations in the year 1773 are just, 
the present augmentation of individuals in each 
dwelling, clearly arises from the dumber of small 
houses not being sufficiently proportioned to the in-^ 
crease of the mSiiocrity, which increase must un- 
doubtedly be very unhealthy to the inhabitants; 
large houses find no inconvenience from six or seven 
persons in « house, nor would many small ones, 
were they limited t6 die av^rag^d nuifnber, but the 
contrary p&roves to be the fact; many large houses 
have not four in family, and many hundreds which 
do not rmt more than 4I. and 61. per annum, have 
tS^teen, or twenty ctouded together, from cellar to 

net, uncfer one rdof ; from which it jnay be just- 
Imittcd that averages in liicsc instances may 
serv^td ainikse,iand justify balculation in hypothesis; 

but 



.■^ i879PersQnfc in the wm^-lioiuc, ^e. ;^ not ioclilded in tbenum^r oe- 
cupying hoinesy which m«e 55)732. the total number in the scrutiny. . 

f EnfieW; fiage45. 

X IKttOy page z^, makes the numher of tenanted houses 59»8>. which suh* 
tr^ctpii frooi 81489 shew the increase to be 2220. 
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hilt they determine nothing certain as to the real 
number cpntabed in each house. 

An attempt to r^ulate and determine the number 
of houses in any town or city, can never be per- 
fect by the means which is generally adopted for that 
purpose, for though the exact number of inhabi- 
tants shall be known, and the true average, or num- 
ber of persons inhabiting each dwelling determined, 
the number of houses of which a town consists can 
never thereby be discovered, the search therefore 
becomes nugatory and indefinite, it can only shew 
the number of houses really occupied, but. leaves 
us at a loss as to the number of houses of which a 
town consists. This fact clearly appears in the re- 
turn of Mr. Simmons, for if 53853 is divided by 
6|, it will produce 8148, or the number of Rouses 
which are. inhabited, but not what are contained in 
the town, which by the survey were 8865. 

In like manner, although the proportioned num- 
ber of inhabitants to each dwellmg.is fixed and cer- 
tain ; and the number of houses also known, of 
which a town actually consists ; the number of in- 
habitants cannot thereby be discovered, a selection 
can only be produced from those which shall appear 
to be actually inhabited; a satisfactory account by 
cither of these methods, to produce either of these 
effects, must therefore be acknowledged rather the 
amusement of the closet, than contributing to pub- 
lic and certain information : whereas if the number 
of inhabitants can' first be truly ascertained, and 
then divided by the number of persons proportion- 
ed to each dwelling, the inhabited houses in 
every city and town in the kingdom may be deter- 
mined 
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mined to a certainty^ and in like manner, if the 
number of the inhibited houses are known and^ 
multiplied by the ^neral prqpordon. allowed to 
each house, the number of inhabitants are readily 
known. 

To produce these desirable and indisputably re- 
quired effects, there can nothing be more certain 
dian the bills of mortality, if a return is accurately 
made from them, of which clear evidence has been 
already ^ven in the former Section, wherein the 
expectation of life is proved to be 33I ; this is a 
clear evidence, that the health of the inhabitants 
and climate must have been greatly improved in the 
last 20 years, for the writer of the history of Liver- 
pool in the year 17739 makes the expectation of 
life so hi^ as 24^ years, whereby the longevity of 
the inhabitants has increased nine years. "This dif- 
ference seems very extraordinary, but when a scru- 
tiny is made into the reverend author's method of 
calculation, on which he grounds his opinions, our 
wonder must immediately abate* 

This gentleftiJin evidently maintains his thesis 
on the doctrine of supposes j he supposes three 
times in one page and finally supposes that the 
best method of cpniputing the number of inhabi- 
tants is multiplying the number of births, instead 
of the number of deaths. Jn support of this opi- 
nion he first takes the average or the burials from 
1 767* to 1771, both inclusive, which amounts to 
1 12 1, to which he adds 70, buried at neighbour- 
ing cburches and dissenting burial places ^, which 

together 

* Page %i. 
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together make 1191, he then adverts to an enume- 
larion «f-, made in the year l^^%y which determines 
34,407 persons, to be then living in the town of 
Liverpool. 

We are also % informed that it was a general rule 
in this scrutmy, " not to include such members of 
** families as were abroad at the time it was taken," 
and yet, he includes 200 supposed § to die abroad, 
thereby increasing his burials from 1191 to 1391 ; 
which multiplied by 24! produce 34079, being 
nearly the number returned by an actual scrutiny, 
this he declares the expectation of life, or that 24! 
part of the inhabitants die yearly ; when by a very 
ingenious scholium he presendy presumes, that the 
proportion for Liverpool will not be fixed too low 

This proportion of 24! yeajrs therefore, appears 
to be determined for the express purpose or con- 
firming his method of calculating the inhabitants 
by the number of births, instead of the number of 
deaths, to accomplish which, he brings forward an 
average of christenings on five years, viz. firom 
1767 to 1 771, which average amounts to 1098 ; 
he then supposes Protestants, Dissenters, and Papists, 
%^o^ then to coniplete the required number he agaia 
supposes that 50 are omitted baptism. This cd- 
lection of supposes makes together 1398 births, 
which being multiplied by 24!, make 34251, nearly 
correspqnding with the number of inhabitants re- 
turned 



f Page.»4» J V^st%^, § Pbge30. || Page 26. 
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turned by emirD^radoii ; 6om whence he Qoochuks 
that the expectation of life is Z4f years. . 

It is submitted to superior penetration to discover 
the cause of this' singular method of determinii^ 
the expectation of life so high as 24I, for that 
which he approves, and afterwards * recommends, 
of dividing the inhabitants by the mortalities^ 
would have produced nearly -j- iSA years, making a 
difference of 4^ ;};, and it is still more singular, he 
reconciles a probability of the births having, been 
nearly equal to the deaths, from 1700 to 1773, 
consequently no increase of inhabitants shall have 
arisen during 73 years, but a uniform equalization 
shall have been maintained between parturition and 
mortality, he there proceeds to account for the in- 
crease of inhabitants from the constant influx of 
strangers, which he says, not only keeps the town 
in constant increase, but also supplies the seve-^ 
ral vessels with men; this conclusion seems very 
extraordinary, Liverpool being proverbially known, 
to be diffident of all strangers except inhabitants, 
or shopkeepers, who exhibit articles for the induU 
gence of fancy, or luxury. Yet the reverend cal* 
culator says, that 1 200 strangers must have annU' 
ally arrived 14 years preceding the year 1773, and 
that to preserve the town in its present state, three ' 
or four hundred strangers must come every year 
and settle among them. 

I wish it to be understood, that the remarks made 

on 

* p^ee 29. 

f 34079 the aggregate inhabitants— 1x91 the number of buriaU gives 
flS 6 - lorh. See Enfield {Bgns z6 and zj, 
X From 28 6-iothstake 24 x-half, rem. 82-20th$ ±= 4 2-2dth> or 4 i-iotli 
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on cbis subgisct do not proceed from a disposition of 
wanton criticism, but from a necessary search into 
the causes of the great distinaion between the ex- 
pectation of life in the year 1773, and that which 
IS now given in the year 1794, for if 24! * years 
are admitted, the difference is nine years ; if 27} -f* 
the difference is ^6^ if 28t% the difference is only 
4A yet the reverend author has determined all these 
different periods of longevity, and appears to leave 
the reader to draw his own conclusions from his 
long colleaion of supposes §. 

Without any further remarks on the methods 
pursued by any authors, however celebrated, I shall 
confine myself to the Calculation of 33! years, 
which has been already proved to allow about 6y 
persons to one dwelling, which will be made the 
general divisor to the number of inhabitants deter- 
mined in the several Novenaries of the last Section, 
whereby the progressive number of houses and their 
novenarial increase will be shewn, from the year 
1700 to the end of the year 1793 in the following 
tabk. 

TABLE 

♦ Page »7. f F^ ^ . J Page *6. 

§ The same oonoluiions appear in this instance as the late Sir Robert VValpoIe 
formed inthehouK of Commons^ of the late Mr. Addison, who rising three 
timesi and^fiuang his speech with the wonls, *' I humify conceived." Sir 
Robert at his thud attempt, observed to the house, " this honourable gentleman, 
has conceived three times, and at last has brought forth nothing/' 
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TABLE of a Novenary of inhabitants m the town 
of Liverpool extraaed fix>m the last Section, 
wherein is calculated the number of houses, 
and their gradual increase, from the year 1700 
to 1 793 inclusive, 6| persons being given to 
each dwelling. 







Inhabitant. 


Number 

HOUKS. 


Qndual 

incrc3s€« 


1700 to 


1709 


5461 


827 


*357 


1709 — 


I 718 


7873 


"93 


366 


1718 — 


1727 


10150 


1538 


345 


1727 -T- 


1736 


13601 


*o6i 


523 


1736 — 


1745 


19396 


2939 


878 


1745 -- 


1754 


26063 


3949 


lOIO 


1754 


1763 


28140 


4263 


3H 


1763 — 


1772 


37017 


5608 


134s 


1772 — 


1781 


44II9 


6684 


1076 


I 78 I — 


1790 


56682 


8588 


1904 


1790 — 


1793 


56782 


8603 


»5 



Tot4l8i33 

This calculation manifests the number of inha- 
bited houses in the end of the year 1 793 to be 8603, 
being 455 -^ more than in the year 1700. The 
total gradual increase is 8133, «vhich it added to 
470 J, would make 8603, the number inhabited the 
end of the year 1793, thereby proving the truths 
of the calculation. 

In 



^ In the year 1700^ the inhabitants are calculated 3 100; the number of 
houses were therefore at that time 470, consequently the number of houses at 
the end of the first nouvenary being 827, the increase was 357. 

f In the year 1790, the number of inhabited houses was B14S, which added 
to 455 make 8603. 

J 1300 -7-63 -5ths. as= 470 the number of houses in the year 1700. 

{ In t790y the number of houses inhabited were returned 8148. 
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In further evidence that the above return is nearly 
^curate, it appears, that 8588 houses are returned 
in the novenary, in 1781 to 1790, and by the scru- 
tiny made in 1790 the inhabited houses are 8148, 
this makes a difference of 440 houses, which excess 
is occasioned by 1879 persons returned in work- 
bouses, being considered as housholders, which 
makes an incre^e of 284 houses; the novenary 
also, gives 56,682 inhabitants in the year 1793, 
whereas the gross number returned in the year 1 790, 
was 5if»732, this makes a difference of 950 persons, 
or 144 houses, which t(^ether make 428, being 
only twelve less than the 440, which appeared to 
be in excess ; riie number of houses in the preceding 
table in the tripatrite from the year 1790 to the end 
of the year 1793 is 8603, but should calculation 
be niade at the end of the year 1793, singly and 
independent of the preceding years, the number of 
houses would be 8949, and the inhabitants * 
59,060, but the truth of this computation depends 
entirely on the returns of the bills of mortality, 
than which nothing but an actual scrutiny can satisfy 
inquiry. ^ 

The boundaries of Liverpool which have been 
already *f described extend beyond the town in dif- 
ferent directions, these limits are |»rescribed in the 
manner of the ancient Roman terminii, by stones^ 
called by the inhabitants mcer stones. The ground 
lying within the boundaries is called the liberties, 
the mayor and Corporation attended by a great num- 
ber 

« In the year 179^, the burials were 176}, which being multtplied by 

§3 i-half produce ^9,060 inhabiunts, which being divided by 6 3-5ths make 
94^ hornet, 
f See Section 2. 
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ber of the inhabkaats annually ride R3iind them, 
which is nothing more than a custom pursued in aU 
other parts of England, to remind the inhabitants of 
the extent of their bounds, and that no oicroach-^ 
ments are made on their limits } these liberties from 
east to west, measure one mile two furlongs^ eigh« 
teen pde, and from north to south two mile fi^ur 
furlongs, twenty-^two pole ; the longest line is from 
the Beacon gutter to the point near Smithdown-lane, 
which is two miles five lurlongS) they contain 1 104 
squares of ninety-six yards each side> or iioz acres, 
of which nine hundred and eighty bekmg to the 
corporation, the rest are private property* 

This town has lately received many altetaticMis and 
improvements, in the year 1790 it consisted of 
8865 houses, since which time it has greatly in^ 
creased. A very few years since, it was dmy^ mean^ 
and the streets much too narrow for the heakh^ c»r 
convenience of the inhabitants, in which state it 
still continues in many parts, particularly to the 
north east, but a plan has lately been determined, 
and in part executed, to widen some of the principal 
streets. Casde^street has been recendy compleated, 
and Dale-street has been widened from the diange 
eastward as a specimen of what is intended ; dtus 
plan, when executed, will form a most elegant street 
about 650 yards in lei^h, t^minated in part by 
the eastern front of the change, which will then be 
seen, almost immediately on entering the town. 
Water-street, which faces Bale^street, ai)d extends 
to the river, is also opened westward, to a corres* 
pondent breadth, and when finished will make 
one distinct point of view from the entrance 
of Dale-street, down to St. George's Dock, but 

this 
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this important and expensive impiovement is rather 
to be wished than expeaed ; should it ever be ac* 
comfdished, xbs whofe arrangement will form as 
elegant a street as in any town m England, and had 
the architect of the chan«, fortunately thrown the 
front of that building so rar back, that it had bera 
on a line with the northern range of these new 
buildings, it would greatly have improved the per- 
spective, to which the present projection will be some 
impediment. 

Castle-str^t is a principal and most elegant im- 
provement, it q>ens immediately from the change 
to the south part of the town, having on both sides 
handsome well built houses ^ the western side is a 
r^ular r^ige of buildings, and had the eastern side 
been compTeated on a similar plan, it would have 
added gready to the unifcx'mity of the whole ; the 
rents in this street average high, and the shops are 
large and handsome, and fitted up in such a manner 
as would credit any of the principal streets in Lon- 
don, they are also well furnished with great variety 
of every required commodity fw the conveniency 
or luxury of life, it is well lighted by a regular ar- 
rangement of lamps on each side, and had the foot 
pavem^it been flawed, would not have been ex- 
ceeded by any street in England, of its height and 
length, but with all its pleasing aliuremems, it ap- 
pSEurs as if placed by accident and not design ; the 
situation ami line (like other buildings in this town) 
is without meaning, it has neither eye^fall nor any 
determined point of view, unless a general pro^ct 
of cabbages and potatoes at the bottom thereof can 
be so called; the plan tends to no future effect, nor 
discovers any original design. Looking from the 
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change to the south, you see nothing but a coi^sed 
groupe of matter in the vicinity of the green mar- 
ket, and the disagreeable dirty winding firom the 
opening of Pool-lane to the Old Dock, which exhi- 
bits an imperfect sight of the tops of a few vessels. 
If from the bottom of the street the view is taken 
northward, the imprc^riety is most glaring, it cuts 
off at the least, one fourth of the right wing or 
division of the change, and thereby totally confounds 
and mutilates all order of perspective, and destroys 
the effect of a most elegant, munificent, and pleas- 
ing vista, which could readily have been supported, 
had the least attention been given to propriety ; 
nothing appears so easy as to have removed all these 
disagreeable impediments, for had the street been 
widened to the west, so as to have thrown Little 
Castle-street into the present, the whole front of the 
change would have been thrown open to view, the 
elegancy of St. George's church, would have ap- 
peared, and ^atly enriched the perspective, whUe 
the obelisk m the market place, would in some 
Small degree have increased the embellishment, and 
whenever time and wealth should have enabled the 
corporation to have carried the line on each side of 
the street so formed through Pool-lane, down to the 
Old Dock, it would have compleated one of the most 
noble streets in England; and perhaps equal to any 
in Europe, commanding from die exchange a com- 
plete view of the shipping, and of the whole town 
south of the Old Dock, which southern situation, 
by reason of its acclivity, and extent to the very 
extremity of the town as far as Toxteth Park, 
would have formed a most open, cheerful, and elegant 
eye-fall, while from the south side, of the town a 
street of the width, length, and magnitude, would 
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afftear to great advantage, as such improvement 
would have made the whole south front of the 
exchange to lerminate the prospect. 

There are no streets of any particular note, noi* 
in any manner deserving remark to the northward 
of the Old Dock, except Casde-street ; the best 
bqildings before the recent rs^e of modern improve* 
ment appear to have been southward, in Paradise- 
street, Hanover-street, Duke-street, &c. but they 
present Utde uniformity, they are principally the re- 
sidence of merchants, built under their own direc* 
tion and designed more for internal convenience 
than external elegance; the houses far the most 
part in these situations, have their entrances offen- 
sively high, being thus raised above the level of the 
street, for the convenience of having large and 
extensive cellaring, this method was formerly pur- 
sued to afford warehouse room for merchandise, and 
appears to have been general, for the greater part of 
the houses of the mediocrity, have also cellars, 
which give residence to famUies, and are generally let 
out by the owners of the houses to many people 
following trades ; this is certainly injurious to the 
health of the inhabitants, and to the passenger 
dreadfully dangerous, many of those cellars project 
far into the streets, and frequently people unguard- 
ed in the evenings, and often it mid-day, have 
been known to break their lin^bs, by suddenly fall- 
ing into them ; it is something extraordinary, that 
in houses of moderate rents the evil continues to 
this day. The merchants h^ve some years declined 
this method of building, there being large and ex- 
tensive warehouses erected in every convenient part 
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of the town (or depositing merchandize, and many 
have their warehouses contiguous to their dwel- 
lings. 

The new buildings have furnished the town with 
plans of many good streets, well laid out, and the 
houses well designed, but many of them are un- 
finished, especially those on the north pars of the 
town, there are some good streets in the neighbour-* 
hood of St. Anns, Islington, &c. but many of 
them are but half built, and of such as arc com- 
plete, several are empty ^ indeed the same efFea is 
seen in all parts of this town, there is a degree of 
m^nitude in their attempts, but few of the plans 
are accomplished, the builders here, as at Lon- 
don, Birmingham, &c. appear to suffer their avarice 
to get the bettei: of their discretion, we are however 
to look forward to time fcr accomphshing present 
. appearances, but whenever the plans are executed, 
the head will probably be found too large, far the 
body. There are many squares in this town, but 
none of them deserving that name, Cleveland- 
square^ is a decent plain assemblage of houses, it 
measures one hundred yards by forty, making an 
area of four hundred square yards, in the center ci 
which is a rusticated obelisk, in this square is a 
wfeekly flesh and green market, for the accommo- 
ndodation of which shambles and benches are 
constantly standing ; this may be convenient to the 
neighbouring inhabitants, but contributes as little 
to the improvement of the square, as it does to the 
pleasure of the occupiers of the surrounding houses. 
The next square in this quarter of the town is 
Wolstenholme-square, which is sixty yards by thirty- 
one, making an area of two hundred square yards, 
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The next is Qayton-square, which is sixty yards by 
forty, making an area of two thousand four hun-» 
dred square yards. Williamson-square measures 
eighty yards by sixty, making an area of four 
thousand eight hundred square yards ; there is also 
St. Paul's square, which is formed by the houses 
that surround the church-yard, and Brook*square, 
which is nothing more than a litde dirty court, 
there is also an intended Queen-s-square, near St. 
John's church, another called Pownall-square, and 
Kents-square ; but these ate in projection, consist-^ 
ing at present of only a few houses. 

Upon review c£ these squares, they appeaf to be 
a mere assemblage of houses without meanipg, 
mtiny of them are even below mediocrity, a gloomy 
seclusion greets the entrance, and being seldom 
frequented by passengers, grass and moss nse in the 
interstices of the pavement, and give the transcient 
spectator an idea of desertion and depopulation, 
that free column of air, netessary to the health of 
. the inhabitants, is impeded by reason of its limited 
extent, from whence arises a certain stagnation 
which must produce a damp unwholesomeness con- . 
stantly about the buildings, whereby the best of 
them can afford neither pleasure to the sight, nor 
health to the inhabitants. 

But notwithstanding the great improvements and 
attention of the inhabitants to the embellishment 
of the town, it is something singular, that so little 
regard has been paid to the convenience of the pas- 
senger, that the foot pavement is not laid with flag- 
stones, like that of most other improved towns and 
cities in England; an assemblage of small hard 
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pebbles, bounded by a stone curb, is all that is 
given by way of foot pavement, and these curbs so 
worn into cavities by the feet of the passengers, 
(who thereby avoid the inconvenience of the sharp 
pebbles) that they are not only become very unplea- 
sant, but in many places dangerous, this still ren- 
ders the town dirty and disagreeable, especially in 
the winter, and in rainy seasons. What could induce 
the neglect of so important an improvement is not 
easy to reconcile to opinion ; |)6ssessed of an open 
port to furnish a cheap conveyance from Portland 
and Purbeck, or from various parts of the Hebrides, 
and other northern islands known to have plenty for 
such purposes, they had the opportunity of a ready 
supply, at a much easier rate than any inland situa- 
tion, nay, their own quarries close upon the town 
would have afforded sufficient at least for the purpose 
of paving the principal streets. The acts which 
passed 21st Geo. II. and that in the 2d Geo. III. for 
the better preserving the pavement, enlightening 
and cleansing the streets, and other additional aces, 
would have authorized a pound rate for that pur- 
pose, as in other parts of England ; even Castle- 
street has no other pavement than small square 
stones, something better than pebbles, how much 
more elegant would it have been, had it been flagged 
from end to end ; this vile foot pavement is the re- 
mark of all strangers, and can be only reconcileable 
to the inhabitants from custom. 

The town of Liverpool affords no walks of amuse- 
ment in its vicinity, commerce alone appears to 
engage the attention of the inhabitants, tliere is a 
pretty terrace walk, called St. James*s-Walk, at the- 
south end of the town, which commands an exten- 
sive 
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sive view over great part of the river, and the adja- 
cent country, it has convenient benches, a pretty 
shrubbery, and walks decently kept, for such as 
are disposed for that amusement ; behind this ter- 
race is a large stone quarry, which for many years 
has supplied the town with all the stone required for 
the several public erections and other purposes ; it is 
of a yellow cast in its first state, but the colour dis- 
charges by time, and finally has a very good appear- 
ance ; the entrance to this quarry is by a subterra- 
neous passage supported by arches, which has a ro- 
mantic, but at the same a pleasing effect, there is 
here a good chalybeate water, which in the opinion 
of many eminent physicians, who have made ana- 
lysis of its properties, is not inferior to many of the 
spaws*. 

There was also for many years at the north end of 
the town a pretty walk, called the Ladies- Walk, in 
which were four rows of trees, and fi:om its elevated 
situation commanded the river, and all vessels pas- 
sing to and fi:om the town, but this place of conve- 
nient amusement has lately been entirely destroyed 
for the purpose of making brick, being thought to 
contain the finest brick earth in the county. No- 
thing now remains for the amusement of the inha- 
bitants, in the northern parts of the town, but a 
sort of terrace, called the Parade, on the banks of 
the river, to the weist of Georges Dock, which in a 
fine day, affords a sort of mall, or pleasure walk, 
and would be greatly improved by a row of trees 
on each side. 

But 

* Of the properties of this Spaw> mention lus been already made in the se- 
cond Section, 
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But amidst the rage of improvement and rapid 
increase of streets, squares, and erections of useful 
^nd ornamental public buildings, there is no secu- 
rity against the melancholy consequences which 
may arise from fire, there are engbes, and every 
necessary assistance judiciously and plentifully pro- 
vided, but the want of water would be too serious- 
ly experienced if a conflagration extended to many 
houses, there could be no relief but from the 
docks, the river, the canal, or from the few pumps 
which are partially distributed in different parts of 
the town ; a supply to the well of an engine from 
any of these places by means of buckets and ma** 
nual assistance would be very inadequate to the 
quantity required to extinguish the rage of that ele- 
ment, when it had once acquired any alanning de-^ 
gree pf strength. 

It has been remarked of the taste and genius of 
the inhabitants of Liverpool, that they extend more 
to the glare of external splendor and magnificence, 
than to internal convenience and general utility, 
there is no greater evidence of this truth, than a 
neglect of the general safety of the town by provide 
ing at all time a sufficient supply of water, not only 
in all cases of danger^^ but also for the use and con^ 
venience of the inhabitants, a plan for this purpose 
was in contemplation some years since, and an act * 
obtained, to enable the corporation to grant to Sir 
Oleave Moore, liberty fo bring fresh water into the 
town from a fine spring near Boode cum linacre, 
but was never carried into execution, the advantage 
which would have arisen to Sir Oleave Moore, 

when 

* VJII. Ann. chap. 25. 
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when so ben^cial z plan bad been accomplished, 
might at that time have beeft found too small to 
sufficiently reoxnpence tl^ attempt ; the number of 
houses about the year 1710, when this act was 
made, was not more than 1 100 *, consequendy the 
tax arising firom the inhabitants, would then have 
produced too small an interest on the money neces- 
sary to be advanced on the part of the projector, 
who for that reason mi^ht have been induced to de- 
cline his original intention. 

But if the advantages were at that period so small 
as to discountenance the attempt in one person, they 
appear at this time to be such as would amply re- 
compenoc' the corporation, or any society who would 
unite in compleating the work, the expense of 
bringing this water to town would be very moderate, 
i a common aquaduct about one yard wide and one 
deep, being evety thin^ sufficient to convey the 
water to a large reservoir in some convenient spot 
north east of the town, from whence a main, or 
principal pipe could be laid in almost every street in 
the town, which would at all times, by means of 
fire plugs, liQi only give an immediate supply of 
water in cases of fire, but by means of small leaden 
pipes be conveyed into every house in Liverpool, 
not only for culinary, but every other necessaiy 
purpose. 

Nature, the ichnography of the town, and proxi- 
mity of the spring, all unite in the invitation to so 
Jiecessary and advantageous an undertaking, it is a 
well knowii axiom in hydraulics, that all waters rise 

to 

* Sec page 76. 
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to a level of their spring, therefore at whatever height 
north east of the topm a reservoir should be con- 
structed, the water therein contained would, by means 
erf" pipes conveyed therefrom, flow to any distance 
whose degree of elevation shall not be greater than 
that of the reservoir from which the stream shall 
issue, and as the southern summit of the town does 
not appear higher * than the lands to the north east, 
it clearly follows, that the main principal pipes may 
be conveyed across the lower lands, and rise to a 
sufficient height to afford at all times a plentiful 
supply of water to the inhabitants ui the whole 
southern district, without the assistance of fire, or 
any species of forcing engine. 

The inconveniencies which arise to the town from 
the common supply of water from carts, is so great, 
that a gallon of wholesome water is not often to be 
had from the inhabitants of a whole street, in ad- 
dition to which inconveniency, it imposes a certain 
tax on every inhabitant, which on examination will 
appear to be at least equal to what would be re- 
quired for a supply by the means represented ; for 
let it be admitted that every house, large and small, 
shall expend no more than a pail and half' of water 
every day, which would amount to five pence far- 
thing a week ; but -when the great quantities are con* 
sidered which are used at inns and other houses of 
entertainment, sixpence may moderately be averaged 
on each dwelling, which imposes an average tax of 
twenty,-six shillings yearly on each house. It may 
reasonably be supposed, in proportion to the increase 
of the last thirty years, that before so beneficial a 

plan 

* This may readily be detcmuoed by any common Surveyor. 
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plan could be compleated, the town w6uld consist at 
kiast of ten thousand houses, the inhabitants whereof 
at the rate beforementioned, would pay 13,0001. per 
annum for the supply of water from the common 
carts. 

A conclusion may therefore be 4rawn, that if the 
inhabitants can be supplied by pipes, with whole- 
some fresh water, at the same rate which they now 
pay for a partial assistance from the common carts, 
they will certainly prefer the former, which will give 
them a more plentifiil and convenient supply with- 
out any additional expesne, the great question 
therefore remains, if 13,0001. per annum*, will 
afford the proprietors a sufficient interest on the 
money which may be required to complete the un- 
dertaking. 



SECTION 



^ If 3000I. per annum is allowed Cor contingencies and defalcation, by reason 
of empty houses^ kc. the annual return may be settled at lo^oool. 
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SECTION V. 



Of the principal Public Buildings for the comjtmncy of 
Commerce. 



This being a commercial town, the public struc- 
tures which more immediately appertain to trade, 
demand the first description,, the number is few ; 
the exchange, mansion*house, custom-house, the 
docks, and the tobacco-warehouse, being the only 
public erections which have any affinity with its 
traffic, 

THE EXCHANGE. 

This building is situated on the most elevated and 
convenient part of the town, on the spot where the 
four principal streets nearly intersect each other at 
right angles, viz. Castle-street, High-street, Water- 
street, and Dale-street; the first stone was laid 
the 14th of September 1 749, it has some claim to ele- 

fance, and could it be seen to advantage, would 
ave a pretty appearance, but in every direction the 
view is imperfect, the west side of Casde-street cuts 
off almost one fourth of the south front, and the 
view from Dale and Water-streets, notwithstanding 
the recent enlargement, is very limited; the whole, 
fabric is built of stone, dug from the neighbouring 
quarry, which still retains a faint yellowness, al- 
though considerably whitened by time ; it has a 
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rustic well proportioned basement, whereon arises 
an elegant range of Corinthian columns, and pilas- 
ters, between which are large handsome windows 
with circular heads, s\K>ported by small Corinthian 
pilasters, the capitals or the columns are divided by 
tablets of bass-relief, of various strange designs and 
subjects, whose hieroglyphics are not easily decy- 
phered, the relief of the compositions is so bold, 
that it offends the eye, and lessens the pleasing 
simplicity of the capitals, with which they are al- 
most united, the columns support a handsome pe- 
diment terminated by three vases, whereon is a 
piece of sculpture well executed, nearly in ako 
relievo, which the author -f of a history of Liverpool 
says, represents " commerce committing her trea- 
" sures to the protection and patronise of Neptune," 
but 1 am inclined to believe the author has 
not given himself leisure to consider the subject, 
nor do I conceive myself capable of a clear expla- 
nation of the groupe i the hostile flaming sword 
cannot be supposed to typify commerce, not even 
Adeona, the fabulous goddess of voys^es, from 
what part of the Pantheon, or heathen Mythology 
the sculptor gathered his subject I have not been 
able to discover; the allusion however may be nearly 
as follows, viz. on the left angle of the pediment, 
the Genius of Commerce appears represented in the 
figure contiguous to the bale, casks, &c. whose 
right arm is round the neck of the Liver, (the em- 
blem of Liverpool) which he seems to embrace ; 
the Genius of Liberty, seems designed by another 
small figure holding the Cap, on a rod, in his right 
hand, and sustained by the Fasces on his left, per- 
haps indicating, that while liberty is encouraged and 
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valued, punishment is notwithstanding ready for 
the Ucentious. On the right angle, is the hulk of 
a ship, near which is Neptune with his trident in 
his right arm, and his left resting on an aqueous 
urn, supposed the type of the River Mersey, of 
which he is made the god and protector, the prin- 
cipal figure is contigious to Neptune, and (by its 
emblems, which are a full Cornucopia resting on 
a shield, bearing the figure of a Liver beneath his 
right arm, in which is a flaming sword) seems 
to represent the genius of Liverpool, ready to de- 
fend her plenitude and commerce; the extended 
left arm of this figure is intended to direct the 
attention of Neptune to the Genius rf Commerce; 
the whole model is well designed, and the execution 
bold and masterly. 

There wp-s originally a dome, or cupola to this 
building, covered with lead, whereon was a light 
turret and clock, from whence was a good prospect 
of the town and its enyirons, but this was thought 
not only to incumber the building, but to add a 
gloominess to the light Corinthian architecture which 
supported it, this opinion at present seems to be al- 
lowed, for it is in contemplation to throw a light 
dome over the area of the building, for which pur- 
pok models have been made, and drawings design- 
ed, how far it may contribute to the elegancy of the 
structure will appear when compleated, or to what 
purpose it may be erected, will then be more readily 
conceived, neither warmth nor shelter fi-om weather 
can be the object, for the merchants of Liverpool, 
by a Strange partiality, prefer the inclemency of the 
rain and winds to die sheltered convenience which 

the 
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the covered walks of the exchange would at present 
aSbrd them-f. 

The original north part of this building has been 
taken down on account of an addition being thereto 
made, for the purpose of a mansion house, to 
which it is contigious, the west and east fronts re- 
main in their original state, the colums supporting 
plain pediments, the principal entrance into the ex- 
change is by three arched door- ways, ornamented with 
handsome iron gates, the center of each crested 
by a gilded Liver, these lead to spacious covered 
walks encompassing a square area, which returns a 
faint gloomy light qn the whole, which is still ren- 
dered more obscure by a heavy double done colo- 
nade without pedestals, which not only contracts the 
breadth, but totally destroys that correspondent 
lightness, which a single row of columns would 
have given to the whole building, the uniformity 
and area of the south walk, which is the widest, is 
rendered not only offensive to the eye, but ineligi- 
ble to its purpose, by reason of a great number of 
dirty poles J, and appear as shores intended to sup- 
port 

f The inhabitants of Liverpool are inflexible to usage, and prescription in 
many instances, but in none more than in the above, it appears to be a settled 
principle among them, never to depart from a c>istom pursued by their ancestors, 
however absurd the proceeding, they conceive it more eligible and satisfactory to 
be parading the public streets in the midst of mud, rain, snow and tempests, 
than to assemble in convenience and shelter, because such was the method oi 
their forefathers when they had no place to hide their heads ; the change appears 
erected to no other purpose than to shew they have been able to build one, for 
the lower parts, which undoubtedly were originally intended for the assemblage of 
the merchants only, answer no other purpose at present than as receptacles for a 
parcel of dirty boys to whip tops, or divert themselves at whoop, to which the 
interstices of the colonades appear happily adapted. 

J These poles were placed in this situation to support certain illuminations qn 
the recovery of his present majesty from his long and dangerous malady ; it is 
therefore probable that they are intended to remain as a lasting tes'imony of the 
loyalty of^ the inhabitants on that happy occasion. 
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port the upper part of the buildings which the ge- 
nius of the most ordinary architect could nearly have 
prevented, the floor of these walks is paved with 
small square stone, and the bottom of the area with 
brick whereby that pleasins convenience is destroyed 
which would have arisen nrom a regular broad pave- 
ment, the under part o( the whole entablature, and 
the body of the building under the piazza, is 
crouded with a sort of planceer and other trifling 
attempts at decoration, which discover more the 
luxuriancy of fancy, than the purity of architectural 
genius. 

The four sides of the area, as before observed, 
present a double doric colonade, which girds the 
four principal walks, exhibiting an unpleasant large 
mass of stone, neither convenient, necessary, nor 
graceful, this heavy colonade supports a light enta- 
blature, the freize of wliich is decorated with roses 
and tri^iphs on this entablature rise a range of 
Corinthian columns, between which are seven arched 
windows in each of the four fronts, decorated with 
another complete range of Corinthian'pillars less than 
the former, between the capitals of the larger range 
of columns are tablets in bass relievo, chiefly of 
festoons of flowers, &c. the whole supports another 
cntablature,of which the architrave, frieze, and cornice, 
are entirely plain j on this entablature between each 
square window of the attic, are high disproportioned 
pedestals, or rather terms, whereon are placed pine- 
apples, of a size so enormous, as to destroy all 
rule of perspective, added to this is such a redun- 
dancy of sm^l trifling matter by way of carving, 
or ornament, that the whole appears one unplea- 
sant confused assemblage of decoration, increasing 

that 
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that gloominess which a lighter and less encumber- 
ed composition would relieve, and could be intend- 
ed for no other purposes than by increasii^ the 
charge of the building to enhance the gain of the 
architect. 

Under these piazzas are doors which lead to the 
Surveyor's-ojfice, and the Loan-office, the exchange 
keeper has also his apartments here; going jout o£ 
the eastern piazza at the foot of the great stair-case 
is the Treasurer's office, the main entrance te this 
great stair-case is at the east front, and leads to the 
town-hall, where the quarter sessions and othef 
meetings are sometimes held, it is^a large handsome 
room, well lighted and elegantly fitted up with 
handsome seats and other convenient accommoda- 
tions for the deception of the ma^strates, jury, coun- 
cil, &c. the whole compleated m solid mahogany ; 
here is also the town clerk's office, or the apartments 
for holding the mayor's court, and the respective 
offices thereto belonging j on the great stair-case is a 
very elegant model of a seventy-four gun ship of 
war, compleady rigged ; and in the lobby leading to 
the mayor's court office, is a full length painting of a 
former sword bearer of the corporation, in a hand- 
some carved and gilt frame, with the sword of office 
in his hand, it is well done, and is said to be a great 
likeness -, in the mayor's court-room, or town clerk's 
ofEpe, is a singular curiosity, viz, a large sword, the 
hilt a common cross, resting on a broad carved 
antique frame, wherein is a tablet with the fo^owing 
inscriprion, viz. " This sword of state, carried be- 
" fore his Excellency Sir William Norris, of Speake, 
*' in his embassy to the Great Mogul, given as a 
" monument of his respect to this corporation^ 

*' Anno 
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" Ann Domini 1702. John Cockshunt Mayor.'* 
Here is also the assembly room, large and hand- 
some, being sixty-five feet long, and twenty-five 
broad, where are two large, elegant, and capital 
paintings, in fine broad carved and gilt fi-ames, they 
were executed by Mr. Martin of London, and 
given to this corporation ; the one represents Cleo- 
patra arming Anthony for batde, and the other the 
murder of the family of Macduff; the subjects are 
too well known, to require reference, or explanati- 
on, the whole is in a bold masterly stile, the colour- 
ing: warm and expressive. 

THE MANSION-HOUSE. 

For simplicity of design, lightness of compositi- 
on, and assemblage of dignity united, this fabric 
has not its superior in England, in few places its 
equal, and does great honour tfa the taste and di- 
rection of the architect : although ornamented in a 
rich stile, and elegant compartments, it is totally 
free of that puerile unmeaning trumpery, by way 
of carving, which in the exchange disgusts the eye 
of the beholder ; the principal front of this build- 
ing rises on a rusticated basement, the windows and 
doors whereof have circular heads, or pediments, 
on this basement rises the attic, which completes 
the height of the principal front, at each aisle, or 
extremity thereof is a noble Venetian window, of 
neat Connthian columns ; the main building exhi- 
bits a regular range of Corinthian pilasters, and from 
the center a projecting cornice is supported by dou- 
ble columns of the same order, in a stile of bright- 
ness and dignity that cannot fail of attracting the 
eye, and pleasing the beholder, between these 

columns 
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columns are three large windows with plain pedi- 
ments, over each of these windows are light oval 
apertures on which are thrown festoons, which at 
once enrich and ornament the whole; over the 
Venetian windows . are handsome tablets, lighdy 
ornamented, and above the cornice^ which is em- 
bellished only with dentrils, are several tablets 
enriched with festoons : the returns, or side fronts, 
have each three niches, and similar ornaments to 
those in the principal front, placed above them, diis 
building is intended as a Mansion, or temporary re- 
sidence of the Mayor for the time being, and by 
its immediate connexion with the exchange, will 
afford a communication from thence to all the 
courts and other offices, which are there held ; this 
building is not yet finished, but when compleated, 
promises to be very convenient and eligible for all 
the purposes intended ; application has been made 
to the corporation by some of the merchants, for 
the use of the lower part of this building, or some 
portion of it, for the purpose of a general com- 
mercial coffee-house, somewhat on the plan of 
Lloyd's coffee-house in London, but whether such 
intention will be carried into execution is not yet 
determined, be that as it may, such an arrangement 
could not fail being of the greatest utility to the 
whole commercial part of the town, by giving them 
an opportunity of having a book of entry similar to 
Lloyd's, in which every merchant on receiving au- 
thentic information, would enter a ship's . arrival, 
loss^ &c. and although such entry could not be 
supposed general, it would convey some satisfaction 
to the parties to whom such information would be 
interesting, in particular to the Insurance Offices. 
Tables might also be placed for insurances and pro- 
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per places for the underwriters, to whom policies 
could be readily submitted by the brokers, as at 
Lloyd's. A master of the coffee-house might be 
paid by subscription, for amply providing all papers 
and commercial lists, and other necessary appenda- 
ges, to whom intelligence of all kinds might be 
hereafter directed, this would make the mercantile 
patt of the inhabitants a distinct class of people, and 
their intercourse not liable to be broken by the in- 
terference of persons unconnected with commefrce, 
or that did not contribute to the expenses of the plan. 
But should the corporation concur in the request, 
the merchants might not be unanimous in the pro- 
ceeding, convenience and propriety with many, 
would yield to custom. 

The Custom-House 

Is situated on the east side of the Old Dock, it 
has nothing to recommend it to notice except the 
conveniencies for the purposes to which it is in- 
tended; a good flight of steps leads you through a 
small arcade into a sort of open vestibule, or lobby, 
which connects with the different offices below stairs, 
horn whence are two small projections, or wings, 
the building is brick, ornamented at the windows 
and angles with stone ; there is the king's arms in 
the centre, and on the top a flag-staff, on which co- 
lours are occasionally hoisted; above stairs is the 
long room and other convenient offices, behind the 
building is a good yard, and lai^e extensive ware- 
houses, properly calculated to answer every purpose 
for which diey may be designed. 

The 
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The Docks. 

These may not improperly be called the principal 
of all the public buildings, not only contributing 
to the splendor, convenience, and safety of com- 
merce, but to the profit of the corporation. Docks 
are superior to any other mode of receiving and 
dispatching vessels, by reason, that without any re- 
gard to tides, they are always afloat, and their broad 
sides close to the quay, whereby the expense of 
lightage, and other water carriage of a cargo, is en- 
tirely saved ; these docks have been compleated at 
different periods, at a large expense, great labour, 
and required an astonishing quantity of stone to 
complete the stupendous piers and embankments 
necessary to prevent the encroachments of the river. 
Of these docks there are three sorts, the principal 
are called Wet Docks, which usually receive such . 
ships as are on foreign service, and consequendy 
have large and heavy cargoes to dischal^e ; the next 
are the Dry Docks, these generally receive the 
vessels that are employed coast ways, thit lie on 
the mud when the tide is out ; the others are the 
Graving Docks, of which there are five, these have 
flood-gates to admit and exclude the water, whereby 
the vessel can at all times lie dry, for the purpose of 
caulking and other repairs; the five wet Docks are 
as follow, viz. 

4 

The Old Dock. 

This is the first Dock made in this town, for 
which an act was obtained the 8 th Qu een Anne*, it 

« SMicction.ti. 
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runs inland to the eastward, and becomes the bason 
of a parallelogram, or long square open at one end, 
surrounded with convenient houses and warehotees : 
the cast end buts on the Custom-House quay; there 
is something remarkable in the act of parliament for 
making this dock, and confirms the opinion in the 
beginning of this history, that there was a large 
water, or creek in this spot, which was termed a 
pool, the words in the act are as follow, viz. " for 
" making the said Dock, have granted a piece of 
** ground containing four acres or thereabouts, par- 
" eel of the waste of, and belonging to the said 
" borough and corporation, lying in, or near a 
" certain place called the Poole, on the south side 
^' of the said town of Liverpool," this extract from 
the preamble fully confirms the fact, that a pool, 
creek, or assemblage of water existed in this lower 
direction of the town; the first extent of this dock 
appears to have been about one hundred yards be- 
fore you come to Mersey-street from the river, 
where it suddenly contracts about twenty yards, and 
so continues to the end eastward, the present dimen- 
sion is two hundred yards in length, the broadest 
part measures ninety yards, and the narrowest se- 
venty yards, the mean breadth eighty yards, and 
the superficial content, or area, sixteen thousand 
square yards, it affords a fine quay for landing 
goods, and gives a salary to the Dock Master of 
1 681. per annum. The ship Mulberry was the first 
vessel that entered this dock. 

Contiguous to this spot there was a haven, or re- 
ceptacle for shipping, long before the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, which IS not noticed by Leland, Cambden, 
Mofery, nor any authors of antiquity, who have 

mentioned 
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menrioned this town, but as it is attested by the pub- 
lic records, there can no doubt remain of the fact. 
On reference to the said records, it will be seen^ that 
between folio seventy and eighty, by some strange 
negligence, there is only one leaf in the book, and 
on that leaf there are entered the prxxreedings of 
a common hall, that resolved to make a new 
haven* The entry, or record, is as follows, viz. 
" 1 561,* Robert Corbet, Mayor. Sunday be- 
*• ing the 9th of November, this year, and next 
" after the great wind and storms, Mr. Mayor,- 
-** called the whole town, as many as were then at 
•" home, into the hall, where they counselled, all 
**' in one consent and assent, for the foundation and 
^' making of a new haven, turning the fresh water 
** out of: the old poole, into the new haven." t 

i 

This is verbatim the record of the corporation, 
from whence it appears, that a haven had belonged to 
the town many years before 1561, for had it not 
been standing, it could not have suffered by the 
storm recorded to nave destroyed it, bui where the 
5aid haven was situated there do not remain the least 
traces to gratify the mind pf the. curious antiquary, 
tradition is also silent on the subject, but from the 
words of the record it may be supposed to have been 
near to the Old Dock, for it says, " a new haven 
^' shall be made by turning the fresh water out of 
** the old poole into the new haven," now there is 
ample proof that the old, or original pool, was the 
site of the present old dock, which stream seerris 
intended to have supplied and filled this haven, 
which must therefore undoubtedly have been conti- 
guous 

<• 4th of Elizabeth. 
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guous thereto, but the mind is not readily, fccohcil- 
.cd to the idea of fresh water : for was th^ said pool, 
&nd the large inlet of water therewith conneacd, 
supplied by the Mersey, it must have been brackish, 
we are therefore induced to imagine that the said 
poole was supplied by small rivulets, or streams from 
die higher parts of the town : this appears most 
eligible to reason, for all connexion ctf the said old 
pool with the Mersey must have been stopt by em- 
bankment, whenever the stream was diverted from 
its old channel so as to have afforded a constant 
supply to the new haven,* which supply could there- 
fore have only arisen from' fresh water streams, this 
record greatly enlightens and confirms the idea of 
these pools having been receptacles for birds of passage, 
for had the water been brackish, it would have given 
litde other invitation than to Gulls, or other sea 
fowls, it is however a fact, that a haven once existed, 
and a new one was intended, but perhaps n^ver car- 
ried into execution, and finally the present Old Dock 
might have been erected at, or near the spot where 
the old haven formerly was made. 

St. Georges Dock. 

This dock, for which an act was obtained the 
nth Geo. Il.-f is the northermost dock, begins the 
corner of St. Nicholas Church-yard, and extends 
opposite to Moore-street ; this is a very fine dock, 
measures two hundred and fifty yards, by one hun- 
dred, forming an area of twenty-five thousand 

square 

* FhMn the worcBng^ in this record, the haven seenos to have been a sort of 
4ocky for as fresh ^ter was turned into it from the old pool, it must have had a 
4tichafse by gates into the Mersey, or a constaot ttreun must ceitainly have over- 
flowed it. 
. f Sec section II. 
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square yards, it has a most noble quay, lined with 
^capital and convenient warehouses. The dock- 
master's salary is one hundred guineas per annum. 

Salthouse Dock. 

To this dock going from that of St. George, 
you pass the Dry Dock, or Bason, which measures 
in length about two hundred and fifty yards, and 
connects with three Graving Docks, which are seen 
to the westward ; Salthouse Dock, takes its nanie 
from an old salt-work, contiguous thereto, this 
dock is nearly in form of a trapezium, whose dia- 
gonal is two hundred and seventy yards, and mean 
perpendiculars seventy-eight yards, it gives an area 
of twenty-one thousand and sixty square yards, has 
the entire length of Cornhill to the west, and extends 
almost to the Dukes Dock, on the south: here is 
also a fine* quay, with convenient warehouses. The 
salary of the dock-master, is one hundred guineas 
per annum. 

The Kings Dock. 

This is a fine new dock, measures two hundred 
and ninety yards by ninety, forming an areja of 
twenty-six thousand one hundred square yards, this 
dock being contiguous to the king's tobacco ware- 
house, receives all the vessels from Virginia, and 
other parts laden with that commodity, for the more 
conveniently and readily discharging, weighing and 
housing the same. To this dock also vessels from 
the Baltic and America freighted with timber, lum- 
ber, pitch, tar, and other gross goods come to 
discharge, there being a broad and convenient quay 

for 
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for that purpose, seldom encumbered with other 
commodities. The dock-master's salary is one hun- 
dred guineas. 

Queens Dock. 

The Kings Dock before-mentioned, connects 
with another dry dock, or bason to the south, from 
which are seen two new graving docks, this bason 
connects with the Queens Dock, not yet finished, 
but will be compleated in a short time. This dock 
is the largest of the five, measures two hundred and 
seventy by one hundred and thirty yards, forming 
an area of thirty-five thousand one hundred square 
yards, being nine thousand square yards more than 
either of the other ; these docks united, from the 
dry bason at St. Georges Dock, to the end of the 
Queens Dock (including the Dukes) extend one 
thousand eight hundred yards from north to south, 
being upwards of pne mile, but communication for 
carriage and foot passengers is made over them to 
all parts of the town, by means of well-constructed 
draw-bridges, placed near the gates, or entrances to 
each dock, which upon the whole are not surpassed 
in size, construction, and conveniency by any in 
England, 

The great advantages and returns of these docks 
to the town, cannot be better shewn, than by an ac- 
count of the progressive advance of the dock duties 
since the year 175Z. This account will also shew 
the number of shipping annually entered in these 
docks, their astonishing increase since that period, 
and consequendy a jdemonstration of the great aug- 
mentation of trade in the town of Liverpool. 

PROGRESSIVE 
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PROGRESSIVE increase of dock duties, and 
of shipping, entered in the port of Liverpool 
from the year 1752, to the year 1793 inclusive. 



Y«ar. 

753 
754 
755 
756 
757 
758 

759 
760 

761 

762 

763 
764 

765 
766 

767 

768 

7C9 

770 

771 

772 



In the year 1724, the amount of the Dock du- 
ties was only 810I. iis. 6d. and in 1725, 847I. 
15s. II, 

There are many warehouses lately erected on the 
quays contiguous to these docks, their situation 
and disposition is undeniable, but the rage of ele- 
vation is carried to an extent which nothing can re- 
concile 



No. 
Shipi. 


Duties. 


D. 


Year. 


Ko. 
Shi|». 


Duties. 
£. S. D. 




1776 8 


2 


1773 


2214 


4725 I II 




2034 16 


2 


J 774 


2258 


4580 5 5 




2095 II 





1775 


2291 


5384 4 9 




2417 13 


II 


1776 


2216 


5064 10 ID 




2187 16 


9 


1777 


1361 


4610 4 9 


1371 


^336 15 





1778 


2292 


4649 7 7 


1453 


2403 6 


3 


1779 


2374 


4957 17 10 


I281 


2372 12 


2 


1780 


2261 


3528 7 9 


1245 


2330 6 


7 


1781 


2512 


3915 4 II 


1319 


2382 


2 


1782 


2496 


4249 6 3 


1307 


2526 19 


6 


1783 


2816 


4840 8 3 


1752 


3 141 I 


5 


1784 


3098 


6597 II I 


1625 


2780 3 


4 


1785 


34^9 


8411 5 3 


1930 


3455* 8 


4 


1786 


3228 


7508 I 


1908 


3^53 19 


2 


1787 


3567 


9199 18 -8 


1704 


3615 9 


2 


1788 


3677 


9206 13 lO 


1808 


3566 14 


9 


1789 


3619 


8901 10 10 


2054 


4004 5 





1790 


4223 


10037 6 * 


2073 


4142 17 


2 


1791 


4045 


1164J 6 6 


2087 


4203 19 


10 


1792 


4483 


13243 17 8 


2259 


4552 5 


4 


^793 


4129 


12480 5 5 
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concile to propriety, it is evident the projectors must 
either have been totally ignorant of mechanics, or 
very indiiFerent to the labour which must attend 
hoisting the packages into the upper stores, or rooms, 
the same tackle, the same principle, and the same 
purchase raises the commodity to the lowest, as to 
the highest range of flooring, whereby the weight 
of every commodity becomes increased in propor- 
tion to its distance from the point of action, nor 
can two persons receive goods at one and the 
same time, it is admitted that goods can be hauled 
into the upper loft by laboured, slow degrees, but 
not with that dispatch necessary to business, where- 
as had each loft its distinct crane, as is the method 
in the East India and other London warehouses, 
the owner of each loft could at all times receive his 
goods, and the purchase be proportioned to the 
, height, by that necessary increase of wheels, which 
the known rules of mechanics give for that purpose. 

Tobacco Warehouse. 

This warehouse is situated on the south end of the 
town facing the Kings Dock, is a good brick build- 
ing two hundred and ten feet, by one hundred and 
eighty^ and allowing the diameter of the hogsheads 
three feet, it will hold upwards of four thousand 
hogsheads of tobacco on the ground tier. The 
principal front is to the water, the centre door has 
a rusticated frontispiece, whereon is a pediment, 
having the king's arms well executed, the suppor- 
ters are couchant, in the centre is a small turret, 
which would have been rendered useful by the ad- 
dition of a clock, the back front to the eastward has 
• also a centre door with a rusticated arch, and small 

pediments 
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pediments, whereon is placed a Liver ; the north 
and south doors are also arched with stone without 
pediments, each of these fronts has three arched 
doors ; the whole is a uniform neat building, has 
convenient offices for the clerks, and is in all other 
respects well adapted to the purposes for which it is 
intended. 
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SECTION VI. 



Of the several Erections intended for public Worship, 

There is in the town and parish of Liverpool, 
twelve churches of the established religion, twelve 
sectaries, and a Jew's syn^ogue, these buildings dis- 
cover few traces of antiquity, but they have never- 
theless an equal claim to description, with any 
modern public structures in the kingdom, they are 
for the most part so well designed, so judiciously 
composed and eleg^tly finished, that they are 
equalled by few, and excelled by none. The most 
ancient and indeed only building dedicated to pub- 
lic worship, which has any claim to antiquity is 
that of 

St. Nicholas, or the Old Church, 

This is the original parochial chapel, and was 
the only place of worship when the town was part 
of the parish of Walton, history and the church 
records leave us at a loss for the certain date of its 
first erection, it was the common chapel of the 
inhabitants in the year 1588, for it appears by 
the town records, that on the Earl of Derby * 
coming to the tower of Liverpool, (then his resi- 
dence) and waiting for a passage to the Isle of Man, 

the 
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the corporation in compliment and honour of his 
arrival effected and adorned in a rich manner, a 
sumptuous stall, or seat, in the church for his re- 
ception, where he several times honoured them by 
his presence. 

It is undoubtedly of much greater antiquity, but 
there are no vestiges of the old building remaining, 
excepting the main body, or base of the tower, in 
which there appears the external of the original bel- 
fiy window, in the usual taste of ancestry. This 
window is now closely bricked up, but the traces of 
the narrow aperture and eliptic arch are yet visible, 
on thi« towfcr is seen to arise a new one, with the 
addition of a steeple, whereon is a ship placed as a 
vane, the whole body of the church has been re- 
cently rebuilt, and the inside compleady repaired ; 
the present appearance is perfectly plain, the attic 
embattlements and their ornaments excepted : before 
this repair, large external buttresses projected from 
the piers of each window, sinc« their removal, the 
inside of the church is better lighted ; on the old 
tower is a good clock, a vertical sun-dial-f is on the 
south side, and a horizontal dial on a pedestal in 
the church-yard, it is situate ,the northern extre- 
mity of the town, close on the banks of the Mersey, 
there was formerly in the church-yard, a statue de- 
dicated to St. Nicholas, to which seamen in the days 
of Romish superstition oiFered prayers as they went 
to sea, to implore the saint*s mediation with the 
virgin, for a successful voyage, and safe return; 

. the 

f On the £m« of this dial is the inicription, " Carpc diem, et hoc moment^ 
peodit iEternitas," and beneath; " our days upon earth are as a shadow." 
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the situation of this church being near the river, 
the bells have a pleasing effect, they area good set 
and are generally rung on the safe arrival of fleets, 
or of any particular vessel. 

Why this church is frequently termed by the in- 
habitants a parochial chapel, appears difficult to 
reconcile, it was certainly parochial while an appen- 
dage to Walton, but in the year 1699, when the 
act of William III. confirmed Liverpool a parish of 
itself distinct from Walton, the then existing church 
could no longer be parochial, but must have be- 
come the positive parish church, no other at that 
time existing^ for the same act which inade it an 
independent parish could not at the same time be / 
supposed to continue and confirm its original de- 
pendency on Wakon, for the term parochial implies' 
a dependency, and is considered adjectively. More- 
over it was enacted, that the corporation should have 
power to build a new church, which should enjoy the 
same benefits and immunities with the then paro- 
chial chapel, this certainly implies the confirmation 
of another church, which was supposed immediately 
to exist on the passing the act, which made the 
chapel of St. Nicholas no longer parochial but the 
real mother church of the parish, for had it been 
expressed to build a parish church, the expression 
would have then been absolute, and determined 
St. Peters the parish church: St. Peters can therefore 
only be a parish church by implication, enjoying 
the same privileges as St. Nicholas; but this is 
simply the opinion of the Editor, the determination 
of this distinction he submits to those of superior 
judgment. 

On 
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On reference to the vestry book of this church, 
it does not appear that in her parochial state, de- 
pendent on Walton, that any material particulan 
relating thereto were entered before the year 1682-f*, 
and then chiefly small receipts and disbursements; 
the state of the town at this period may in some 
little degree be conceived by the following extract 
of the lay, or levys assessed for the poor, which ex- 
tract will also shew the directors, or officers of the 
parish at that time, viz. 

April 1682. Officers elecfed in the chapel of 
Liverpool. 

Thomas Gerrard, chapel warden. 

Robert Amerie, sidesman on the one and twen- 
tyeth of August 1682; after the death of Robert 
Amerie, Thomas Matthews elected sidesman for 
the remainder of the year. 

Then ordered that a lay of 81. be assessed for the 
poor. 

Ordered that a lay of 40I. be assessed for repairs 
of the chapel. 

Ordered, that Richard Diggles, and John Gam- 
mond be overseers for the poor, for the year ensu- 
ing. 

It 

f In the town record are the following entries, which shew that the register of 
the chapel before this time was in the corporation books, viz. 1 1. March i6ti. 
" That a fum of money shall be levied upon the burgesses, &c. for repairing the 
** chapel of St. Nicholas. — 24 [an. 1663, Ordered, that the sum of lool. shall 
H be assessed upon the freemen as well resident as non-resident^ for the r^ire of 
** thechapeL 
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It is further seen by this register, that on or about 
the time of the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
when thousands of French protestants sought pro- 
tection in England, from the persecuting hand of 
Louis XIV. their sovereign, and the iniquitous con- 
federacy of political superstition; that Liverpool 
followed the example of most other parts of the king- 
dom in contributing to the relief of these unhappy 
sufferers in ample proportion to the number of her 
inhabitants, of which record the following is the 
extract, viz. 

Liverpool, April 17, 1669. Collected for the 
relief of the Vandois and French refugees, the sum 
of forty pounds eighteen shillings and a penny 
halfpenny, as witness our hands, the ninth day of 
July 1699. 

William Atherton, Rector, 

Thomas Suddling, Mayor. 

James Benn, "\ 

Thomas Johnson, senior, I *,. 

rr, -i . . . VAldermen. 

Thomas Johnson, junior, | 

William Preston. J 

The readiness of the inhabitants of Liverpool, to 
contribute to the. relief of the unfortunate appecM-s 
also in the following extract from the same autho- 
rity as the above, viz. 

August the nth, 1700. 

" Collected for the relief of the captives ar 
" Mauanesse, within this parish, the sum of eighty- 
five 
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*< five pounds^ fourteen shillings^ which sum was 
*« paid to Mr. William Hurst, by ord^r of Sir 
" Richard Levitte, Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
" William Ashhurst, and other G)mmissioners ap- 
^^ pointed by his Majesty's Letters Patent." 

The church a litde before this time must have 
been rude, ill paved within, and not suificiendy 
kxge for the accommodation of the inhabitants ^ 
there is an entry in the Vestry-books, in confirma- 
tion of this opinion, as appears by the following ex-* 
traQt : 

^< In 1697 an Out-Isle was erected on the north 
'^ side of the chapel^ in length thirty-four feet, and 
'^ a gallery made over with a stair-case, authorized 
" by Thomas Wainwright, Doctor of Laws, Vicar - 
^* General to William Bishop of Chester. ; 

S^ned 

Hencus, Prescott, Reg. Deputy 

Not only the inside of the church about this time 
was rude and incomplete, but the church-yard was 
in part open and irre^lar,^ for at a vestry held the 
22d of April 1690, it was ordered, " that a wall 
" be built all along the east side of the chu|rch-yard, 
" to keep the church-yard enure.** 

The old tower had belb, but perhaps by long 
use, or from other causes, they were rendered un- 
pleasing to the inhabitants, for these records inform, 
that new ones were cast, and placed in the belfry of 

n the 
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the said old tower, about the year 1724; which 
was twenty-one years before the present spire, and 
additional tower was built; the following extract 
from the Vestry-bopk, will best explain their num- 
ber and value, viz. 

" At a vestry held September 15, 1724, it was 
'** ordered,, that the church-wardens may send the 
** old bells by sea, and bring the new ones too by 
** sea from Bristol, if they think proper, and insure 
** the value, and that the charge thereof be allow- 
" ed them, in theif account with the parish, and 
'" that the floor upon which the bells hang in the 
'* steeple, being much decayed, the Church War- 
** dens may raise and amend the same, if there shall 
** be occasion." 

** 1725, March 30. 

** At a Vestry held this day, being Easter-Tuesday, 
" according to custom. 

. ;;WimamAtherton,|church Wardens. 
** James Haruey, J 

" Mr. Edward Letherlands, ^Sidesmen andcoUec- 
** Mr. Edward Losee, J tors of the rectors lay. 

« Ordered, 

<< That whereas the charge of the new bells at this 
** church amounts to 257I. is. over and above the 
« deduction and allowance made for the old bells*, 

. " which 

« These old bells were erected about the year i6i%, as appears by th§ foUow-^ 
ing extract from the town record^ vi2. << a5th October, i6£8. Ordered, that 
« all the fines be collected towards a nag ot bells, and that John Marsh, shall 
« ooUtct (he lown's fines." 
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*^ which weighed twexitjr-nine huiidred, one quarter, 

" and twenty-six pounds, that a lay of eight pence 

" in the pound on houses and lands bclayd tor defray- 

^* ingthe said charge, and other necessary disburse* 

" ments for repairs of both churches, for the yea^ 

** ensuing, and paying the Rectors." 

The weights of the six new bells. 

Cf q. lb. 

, Tenor, — — 15 i 12 

Fifth, — — 12 o 10 

Fourth, — V- 926 

Third, — -^ 8 I 20 

Second, — — 7^3 

First, — — 7 .1 J 

59 3 Q 

About the year 1745, it was in contemplation to 
erect a new spire, and to give an additional height 
to the pld tower, that thereon a new belfiy might 
be built, which new belfry was to serve as a base 
for the erection of the said spire, the proceedings 
therein will best appear by the following extract 
from the vestry bbok, viz. 

^ nth, Septeihber 1745. 

" It is ordered by this vestry that aspire shall be 

«" built on the tower of the parochial chapel of St. 

** Nicholas, and that a plan thereof, be in the 

" mean time drawn by Mr. Thomas Se6, and pro- 

^ H 2 *« posals 
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^ posab for building it, be delivered into the pre* 
** sent Church Wardens, Mess^ Hu^ Ball, and 
*^ Samuel Sed, who are to lay them before the 
" next meeting of the vestry/' 

There is a singularity in an entry which followsi^ 
that directs Mr« Thomas Whanon to be one of the 
'Overseers of the poor for the year ensuing, and have 
the usual salary of 30I. but it is still, more singular, 
that at the present day this gratuity, or recom* 
pense for the trouble of discharging the office, is 
gready increased. Insunces oi this nature are 
seen in few parts of England, the dischai^e o£ 
that office being generally attended with expenses 
on the part of the officiatii^ person, and there* 
fore instead of being solicited, as must be the case 
in this town, it is in most other plac^ 9Q much 
avoi(kd» that many persons pay a fine for exculpa- 
tion. 

In this year 1 745* the poor^s tax was o^y eight 
pence in the pound on houses, and ten pence, in the 
pound on lands. 

It has been remarked in the second section <)f 
this work, that the boundary of tjtie old church-yard 
was originally on the line pt the risiltg of the second 
flight ^ steps eastward, to nearly the basement of 
the steeple northward, and from various authorities 
it was proved, that the parapet, or western wall 
was then dose to, imd bounding on the River 
Mersey,aiid that all the pound from the^ said riang 
on the oid, or original wall westward, had beep 
made by the river ft^rsey's de^ertii^ its banks; this 
remark is confirmed by the following entry in the 

Vestry 
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Vestry book, from which it may also be inferred, that 
at the time the vestry order was made, it was in- 
tended to extend the limits of the church-yard near 
to the river, and consequently the greater pan of 
the road, or passage between the present western 
parapet of the church^yard, and the said river, has 
been made since the year 1 749, 

" 24th July 1749. 

•* Ordered that the church-yard wall, be imme- 
*• diately carried out to the westward, so far as shall 
•* be thought fitting and convenient, with the leave 
** of the corporation of Liverpool, for the benefit 
•^ of a public burial place for this parish, under the 
** direction of the church wardens for the time be- 
** ing, and at the expense of the parish/' 

In the said Vestry book it is voted on ist April, 
1 746, that a contract be made with Mess. Sephton 
and Smith, to complete a spire on the plan drawn 
by Mr. Thomas See, and voted nth Septernber 
1 745. This spire was accordingly compleafe<J in 
the year 1750, by Mess. Sephton and Smith, on the 
said plan, the payment of which is entered in the 
church dFsbursements 310I. in addition to which 
they were paid 22I. is. for chipping the old tower, 
and compleating it in the state it now appears,^ 
amounting in the whole to 3321. is* 

These extracts are some small elucidation of the 
state and progress of this ancient parochial chapel, 
but having had no regular register, or at least none 
existing of the transactions thereof, before the year 

1682, 
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1682, the traces of its atitiqxiity are' very lioiked, 
, and the late repair, or rather rebuilding of die body 
of the church, has given an entirely new face to 
what it exhibited in 1 680, when a perspective view 
was taken of it* ; in the state therefore. in which it 
now appears, it can only be considered ; the inside 
thereof still retains the venerable remains of ancieni: 
dignity, of which it is not entirely disposessed by mo- 
dei^n decorations; it is well pewed, and well lighted by 
six windows on each side ; the galleries supported 
by short small columns, go entirely round the diurch 
cross the chancel, which has an unpleasing effect, 
and cuts off great part of the altar from the view 
of the congregation, eight pillars on pedestals sup- 
port the roof, but neither their columns, capitals, nor 
pedestals, determine to what order they were origi- 
nally designed, they lead the spectator to an opinion 
that they ^xtz, jeude sprit of the architect, sporting 
between the Gothic, Celtic, and Tuscan. There is a 
^ood organ, which contrary to the usual custom, is 
placed in die south west corner of the gallery, in- 
stead of the west front ; the center of the gaJlery 
eastward, exhibits a King's Arms neatly finished, 
oppp3ite to which b a good clock, the altar is neady 
decorated, the decal(^e is in two tables well carved 
Atid gilt, in compartiments, as are the rest of the 
usual inscriptions, and the whole may be said to be 
a handsome and commodious place of worship. 

There are not many monuments or antiquities in 
this church; few of t^ former have any claim to 
description, howeyer in the state, they appear they 
will be regularly mentioaed, the priiiQipal and in- 

,/..-,: * , deed 

« Seepage 4f# 
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deed only apparent vestige of antiquity, is the font, 
which is of marble, the cover, or cap of which is 
a curious composition in the stile of the ancient 
crosses^ which formerly were known to be placed in 
many parts of England in commemoration of events 
prior to those of Edward I. I am inclined to bc- 
Jieve this curious workmanship ,is the model of the 
cross formerly standing on the*site of the present 
exchange, or of St. Patrick's cross, which formerly 
was erected in this town, opposite to the Flashes; the 
opinioi^ is not improbable, the reader however is 
left to draw his own conclusions on the subject, to 
which the following inscription may perhaps give 
som^ assistance, this inscription has the letters placed 
on the said font in the manner here under repre- 
sented, viz. 

On the upper fillet of the octs^on. 

Nostri scandere, nemo potest celum, sed christo 
marmore fontis. 

On one face of the pedestal, 

P : ETE.R, L. 

VRTING. 

Major T. I. T. A.B. 

1644. 

On the lower fillet of the octc^an. 
Sit, Tibi, thit, v. honor esse ovem Christi Renovate. 

By the date on this font, it .was made fi%-five 

yca» 
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years before the town of Liverpool was a parish in* 
dependent of Walton, and* thirty-eight years be*- 
fore any register, or vestry bode was made ; therefore 
neither record nor tradition leads to a discovery, why 
it was there placed; it is somewhat remarkable that 
Peter Lvrting is thereon inscribed as mayor in the 
year 1644, whereas in the town list John Holcroft 
was mayor that year, and what is more singular 
the name of Lurting is not seen in the list of 
mayors until 1663, but the Lurtings are often men- 
doned as bailifis before that time, even so high as 
1627, and in 1650 Peter Lurting appears as Baiiiff 
for the first utile. Perhaps in the year 1 644 he might 
be appointed locum tenens^ by reason cS the death 
or illness of John Holcroft, be that as it may, if 
the town register is correct, tliere is a clear anachro- 
nism in the date of the font. 

The monuments are few, the principal is that 
erected on the south east side of the chancel, almost 
opposite the south aisle, and that has little preten- 
sions either to composidbn, or execution. On a 
square sarcophagus is a figure of statuary marble, 
which appears intended to represent Patience, or 
Grief, but the sculptor Iiaving given no emblem, it 
can only be described as an inclined figure of a 
woman resting on an urn or vase, the back ground 
is the frustrum of a pj^amid. of grey marble, 
whereon is placed the fittnily arms, beneath is a pe- 
destal of veined marble which supports the wholeg 
on the dado wheredF is the following inscription, vizr 

- Near thi^platt Heth deposited the mortal fart ofElhuAetbf 
daughter of George LeiA^ of Oughtritfgton^ in tbf county of 
Chtstn^ Qhd relui o/MUbaMOkftoHp Esq. to vtbm she 
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Huas married the jti of Aug. 1690, andhadhsui iW9 s$n$ 
€md seven daugitersy vi%$ 

Eleanor y married to Mr. Richard iloughton of this plact^ 
fmrcbant* 

Arm^ married to Banastire Parker ^ of Cruden in the 
eounty of Lancaster^ Esq. 

Margaret^ married to Francis Case of Red-Hasles in 
the same county ^ Esq. and 

Sarah Clayton^ by whom tins monument was erected to her 
memory. The rest died young. 

She died after a life well spent in her duty h God^ and the 
tare of her family^ in the 78 year of her age^ A^ D. 1745* 

On the north east side of the chancel, in a pisun 
tablet, on the top whereof is placed a small atchieve- 
ment, ornamented with folds of drapery, the Ibl^ 
lowing inscription informs, that 

Elizabeth^ relict of 

Aid. Baldwin of fftgan^ ^ 

Interred near this place^ 

Jan. 24, 1733, Aged 84, 

Also Sarah J wife of Thomas Baldwin^ M. A^ 

And daughter of 

John fraring^ 

of Liverpool^ Esq.. 

May 22. 1743* 

On the left side of this monument is a square 
tablet, supported by trusses on each side, beneath 
which, interwoven with palm leaves, is placed an at« 
chievement properly bhusoned^ whereon is the fol- 
lowing inscription, vi^. 

Near this place l^es interred^ the bodies of Richard GarJ" 

ner^ 
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ner^ of Uverpwly Gent. andEUzahetb {daugbtir i/ John 
fearing of JUverpooly Gent.) his wife.' 



• She J \IQ August i^il. 



Likewise Jobn^ Richard^ John^ Ann^ Nicholas^ and 
fPilliam^ their children, . 

Also John ffarin^ aforesaid^ and Victoria his wife^ they 
both died anno domim If ig. 

Also the bodies of Alderman fVilliam Webster^ and Marj 
his wife. 



so*^K;'Si'^s 



75«- 

On the south wall, onward to the west, is a 
small monument of veined marble crested by an 
^tchievement, beneath which is a tablet^ supported by 
plain trusses, and finished in the base by a com- 
pound scroll ; on the tablet is the following inscrip- 
tion, almost obliterated by time*. 

Here lyeth interred. 

The bodies of Thomas fFilliSy dent. 

fVho departed this life. 

The 22 March 1694, 

And of 

Martin fVillis, 

:Son of the said Thomas, 

Who departed this life 

The 28 November 1694. 

Morsmihi vita est ; 

More nabi vita nova est. 

I live to die, and die to live, 



Ob 



« All tbe moaikBcnts in this church hay* htdy been restored. 
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On the south wail, near the chancel, is a marble 
monument, on the tablet whereof is an open pedi- 
ment, with an atchievement placed in the aperture, 
properly blazoned, on the sides of the tablet is a 
festoon of drapery in statuary marble, and beneath, 
the head of acherubin, it contains the following, in- ' 
scription, viz. 

• 

Hear this mar He, 

Lies the body of Samuel Powell, Esq. 

Son of Samuel Powell, 

Of Stannage Park, 

In the county of Radnor^ Esq. 

And of Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress 

Of the right hon. Thomas Folliott, 

Baron of Ballishannon, 

In the kingdom of Ireland, 

He died Jfril 17, 

In the year of our Lord, 1745, 

Also Elizabeth his wife, who died 

December 18', 1781. 

Aged%i. 

On the south east corner of the chancel wall, is. 
a small monument of grey marble,* whereon is a 
swelling sarcophagus, supported by trusses, from 
whence issues a gilt lambent flame, and beneath is a 
plain tablet, or dado of statuary marble, which con- 
tains the following inscription, viz. 

At the foot of the altar, lie the remains of Margaret the 
widow of Mr^ Thomas Hurst, daughter of lixxthamel Smithy 
Esq, and wife of Captain Francis Green, wffo departed this 
.life the i%th day of February 1745, in the y^h year of 
ber age, and of 

Margaretf 
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Margmrn^ tbi Viry affectionaie wife ^ Ralph PtterSf 
Esq* awd daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Uurst^ who in fervency 
wf deveiioH t$ her Maker ^ and pathetic feelings fw her 
fellow creatures^ perhaps few exceeded* She departed 
this life^ the \%th day of January 1 764, in the ^^h year of 
her age. 

On the south wall, near adjoining^ is a plain 
shield^ on which b crested, the atchievement of the 
&mily, charged and cdoared ; on the dexter and 
sinister sides in chief of the shield, are the head^ 
of cherubinsy firom whence fall on each side festoons 
of drapery, at the base is another head of a che* 
rubin, the tablet which these i>lain <;Nrnaments en- 
compass, has the following inscription. 

Here lies 

The body of 

y ohm Cleveland^ Esa. 

Formerly a Representative in Parliameni^ 

For Liverpool f 

Who died tst Jugmit 1716, 

In theirs, year of his age. 

And of H^lliam Cleveland^ Esq. 

His son^ 

JRepresentative in Parliament^ , 

For Liverpool^ 

Who die d^ 

The %%day of March 1724. 

In the 28 year of his age. 

On the south wall, westward, is a large monu« 
mental shield of veined marble, on the top of 
which is placed the/ atchievement of the family, it 
forms an irregular contrast of drapery, ornamented 
in chief with a cherubin's head on each side, and 
beneath is an additional ublet, bordered by a small 

foliage^ 
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foli^9 aad on the hx^ face of the shield is the^ 
ifidlowing ifiscnptioHy viz. 

5^ the memory 

Of PTtlliam Clayton^ 

Of Fulwoodf in the county 

of Lancaster^ Esq, 

Who being a gr^at encouraged 

- Of trade f 

And having good Judgment in it^ 

Represented this Borough^ 

In six distinct 

ParliamintSj 

He died the Sth of July^ 

On the small tablet beneath, is inserted as follows. 

Ertcud 

By EHxahetb his relict ^ 

Daughter of George Leigh^ of Ougbtrington in the 

County Palatine of Cbeoter^ 

GiM. 

Near the beHry window is a small marble itionu* 
ment, which e^diibits a tablet supporttd by two 
boys in the attitude of lamentation, and crested 
by an antique rase, the whole is small but neat, and 
prettily designed, and has inscribed on the tablet^ 
At following modest but ample inscription. 

Pt^tlliam MosSf 

Of Liverpool^ 

fras bttriea here^ 

April t%9 

1708. 

S: B: H 

In the south wall, near the chanoel, and ovo^ 
^t of Samuel Powell, is a %taiSX nubble monu* 

jment 
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ment on a black gfound, whereon is an antique 
vase, and beneath an atchievement, it is a neat 
composition, and informs the' spectator, that it is 
erected 

7i the memory 

Of Samuel Seel^ merchant^ 

Who departed the 23 March 1 746, 

In the 37 year of his age. 

In the family seat near the reading desk, in brass^ 
i« the following inscription v\t. 

Here lieth the body of 

Mrs. Frances Livsey^ wife to 

Mr. Jonathan Livsey^ and daughter 

To Alderman Edward Tarlton^^ who 

Departed this lifey the third day of 

February 1 709. Also his Son^ 

Copt. Edward Tarleton, who departed 

Th't^life the a6 day of May 

173a. 

On the sQUth wall is an ancient atchievein^nt, or 
escutcheon, in an antique carved border, that bears 
first and fourth on a field gules, a cross bottony 
argent and sable, second and thii:d, a field. Or, the 
crest a liver, or pelican, proper, holding in his bill 
a cross potent fitchy, beneath j on the sinister 
side in a small shield, argent, a cross ingrail'd sable» 
between four bezants, vert, this arms is seen beneath, 
on the dexter side, in pale with the first, in which 
family therefore it is plain a marriage was made, and 
. appears to be that of the Claytons, being the .same 
as is on the dexter side of the atchievement of Mrs. 
Lei^h, who^ by the inscription, tnarried into the 
family of the Claytons. 

On 
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Oh a brass plate, screwed in a seat i^ear the chani- 
cel, is the following inscription : 

Here lieth the body of Silvester Richmond^ Professor of 
Physick and Chyrurgery^ who after near thirty years inde- 

Jatigable care^ and successful Practice in this town^ and coun- 
try^ at last exhausted that life^ which had been so carefully 

' emplofd^ in the preservation of many others : He died the 
idthyandwas interred the igtb of April 1692. 

Against a pillar, at the end- of a scat near, the 
#hancel, is a small marble testimony. 

7i the memory of 

Ann^ the wife of 

John Parry Merchant : 

whose body is deposited 

near this Pillar ; 

she died (much lamented) on the 

1 2th day of April 1765, 

Aged 2^. 

On the north wail is a plain monument, contain-- 
iag the following inscription, viz. 

^ere lies the body of Ralphs the son of fVilL Earlc^ 

Obit 28 February 1767, 

JEtatis sua^ ii. 

Also of Maryy Widow if 77)omas EarU 

Who died 2g January 

and 
Here lie the Remains^ 

. "f 

William Earle^ 

Who died on the 28 of April 1788 

Aged b*j year si 

In the south isle a few yards from the chancel^ 
on a large black stone is a brass plate whereon is 
engraved the following quaint Epitaph. 

Jm 
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An Epitapb an Mr. J%omas Jtb^stcne^ gent, who departed 
this Iff e^ %^daf of October \ii*]i. 

^Reader ^ Stand off^ he that too high appears, 
This monument will melt him into tears. 
For inoWi within this hollow vault doth lie 
A splendid emblem of Mbrtalitie 
One soe exact, and soe divinely good^ 
His worth by mortals was not understood. 
Wherefore the case is kept within this stone 
To shew the jewel is to heaven floun. 
Who while he lived, was known no friend to strife 
But ever was indulgent to his wife. 
Good to his neighbours, and unto his end 
A constant lover of his cordial friend. 
In heavenly quire, he now is gone to sing 
Anthems of praise to his celestial King^ 
Where Angels do rejoice to sing his worth. 
While his great loss is mourned here on earth. 

On the same stone, on a small brass plate, is the 
following inscription. 

Here tieth interred the body of Ruth Atherstone, Widow 
and Relict of Thomas Atherstone, late of Liverpool, Gent, 
who departed this life, Anno Domini 1692, aged 6l. 

Opposite the chancel, under the gallery stairs, is 
a flat stone, whereon is a small brass table, with 
the following inscription almost obliterated by 
time, viz. 

Here lieth the body of Ralph HalsedlXj Alderman of Li'- 

verpool, 

* This is prolnUy the depository of Thomas Athentoiie> who hy the town 
record, was bailiff with Richard Bushell, in the year 1668. 

f This inscription is a valuable piece of antiquity rescued from oblivion, 
tliere is perhaps no other church in England can boast the remains of a man, 
so divinely good, that none of his nei^ibours could ever discover it» or that 
broi^ht evidence of his peaceable dispoaition towards the rest of mankiBd, be 
cause he never beat his wife. » 

1 Thie family of Halsall is very ancient in this borough. The town itcor4 
mforms, that one^f that naiae was mayor, the tU U Ettiibeib, aod itaiida 
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virp$d^ who was mayor 4/ this town in the year of our Lord 
bod 1651, and departed this life 1677, in hopes of a joyfUl 
resurrection. 

In the south isle, a little to the westward of that 
of Thomas Atherstone> is a small brass plate on 
a black stone, which gives the following inscrip- 
tion, viz, 

liere lyeth the body of the nmfe of Robert Fleetwood^ who 
departed this life the 2i« of November i68a. Jlso the body 
of Robin Fleetwood*, who died^lst of December 1702. 

The inscription of Halsall, is the most ancient 
recorded obiit in the church ; but there has been 
preserved part of a head-stone of much greater an- 
tiquity, it is placed the uppct end of a pew in the 
nave of the church eastward, and next adjoining 
the reading-desk ; all the information it conveys, is 
by two initials, M. B. and a date beneath, 1620 ; 
it is not cut in the stone, but relieved from it, and 
remains in good preservation. The upper end of 
the next peW eastward, is preserved a small at- 

I atchievement, 

lUtingiiished for'bemg tht person who held 2 common hill the 14th of January 
<57^, whiA x»Q^ted of • maydr; aldermen, and free buigenesy when and 
where, he impostd a bye-law, which introduced and fint oonfiraicd a common- 
Council, of which Xhe following extract from the town record may be proof, 

" Foraimuch as upon due consideration of the ancient customs of this town, 
" it seemeth there oi^ht to be among other things a common-council within the 
** same o^ the mayor^ aldermen, and twenty-four othent, &c. &c." The 
mayoialty of this Iblsall hereby appears to have first iiStroduoed a common-coun- 
cil nom the burgesses, and made, them a part of the legislative body, of which 
niayor, the above Ralph Halsall is most probably a descendant ; but it may not 
be undeserving notice, that his name is not seen in the list of mayors ; Ralph 
Massam being recorded mayor in the year 165a. 

* Ri^rt Fleetwood, was probably a person of soma consequence in his day, 
die town record shews a person of that name to have been bailiff with Rich^d 
\^ndk; in the year 1669, though he does not appear to have been mayor* 
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.chievcment-f , neatly cut in stone, and blazoned 5 
it seems very ancient, but of what family is un- 
certain. 

In the church-yard are two inscriptions* on flat 
stones that may not be thought undeserving no- 
tice, the one is near the erect dial, recording the . 
death of colonel Robert Broadneuy, at the age of 
one hundred and nine, and relates the following 
singular anecdote : when he was about eighty-three 
years of age, having been attacked by a slight in- 
disposition, he appeared to have anticipated his de- 
cease, and ordered his own coffin, in which from 
tliat period he generally slept, and had it rubbed 
and polished in common with the houshold furni- 
ture, this preparation however could in no manner 
be said to accelerate his death, for he lived nearly 
twenty-six years after he had prepared this bed of 
mortality for his nighdy reception. 

The other inscription is so gready favoured by 
the lower class of people, that whenever a stranger 
is perceived perusing the inscriptions in the church- 
yard, he seldom fails to be directed by some per- 
son or other, to the perusal of the following lines, 
cut on a stone, a little distance from the former, the 
composition is so perfectly singular and romantic, 
as cannot fail of giving some amusement to the rea- 
der. 

This towifs a corporatUrty full of crooked streets^ 
Death is the market place where all men meets. 
If life was merchandize^ that man could buy^ 
The rich would always live^ ihe poor would die. 

These 

f This family arms bears ia a field argent| a fess guleS| between three lions 
rampant^ l^uardanti azune. 
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These are all the monumental inscriptions con- 
tained in the church of St. Nicholas, the few an- 
tiquities deserving notice have been already re- 
marked, and so much interesting matter as the pa- 
rish register could furnish, has been introduced. 
This church and that of St. Peter, have each a 
rector, who annually the third Sunday in July, 
change their churches, the officiating rector of St. 
Nicholas taking St. Peter, and that of St. Peter 
taking St. Nicholas ; the annual stipend of each of 
the reators is 320I. besides the surplice fees; 

The following are the successions to the rectory 
of Liverpool, since the year 1 699, when by act of 
Parliament, the rectors were first established, viz. 

Rev. Robert Sith, and Rev. Henry Athentone, June 24, 1699 

. Rev. Henry Richmond, vice Henry Atherttene, 1700. 

Rev. Thomas Bell, vice Robert Sith, 17 19 

Rev. Thomas Baldwin, vice Henry Richmond, ^ July 17*1 

Rev. John Stanley, vice Thomas Bdl, Kov. 1725 

Rev. Robert Brereton, vice John Stanley, Sept. or Oct. 1750 

Rev. Henry Wolstenholme, vice Thomas Baldwin, • 175* 

Rev. Thomas Maddock, vice Henry Wolstenholme, Dec 20, 1771. 

Rev. Thomas Dannett, vice Thomas Maddock, March 12, 17S3 

Rev. George Hudson, vice Robert Brereton, Nov. 7, 1784 

Rev. Samuel Renshaw, vice George Hojdson, March 8, 1794 

St. Peter's Church. 

This is the new church, granted bjr king Wil- 
liam in the year 1699, when the town of Liverpool 
was made a distinct parish from Walton, to which a 
rector was appointed, with the same privileges in 
common with the parochial chapel, or rather mother 
church ; it was erected by assessment, according to 
the tenor of the act, and consecrated in 1 704 ; the 
body of the church externally is plain, and well 
built, but void of any regular order of architecture, 
I 2 some 
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somerlictk attempts at embd&shmerit m the battle- 
ments excepted ; . the towedr is square, the stcepfc a 
regular octagcm, and has a pleasing simplkii^ in 
design. Seven- angles of the polygon have each a 
sort of pinnade, representing a[ candlestick, oa da^ 
of whichis a gilt vane^ intended to rcprescmia fiiuatie, 
but has more tfab appearance of the extended. foigers 
of a man's hand^ diey were peiiiaps erected in ja^* 
aon to the seven golden candleslddiia, mentioned. in 
Revelations, biit die eflfect is lost, die eye {rati .hew- 
ing able to trace the design*; the mutilated: pedestal 
of the remaining angle has a very aukward and un- 
pleasing effect, the proprietyr of erecting these Can- 
dlesticks would tave been better pceseired had tbe 
steeple been a hepts^on ; the tinirdi withkr is w«dl 
pewed, and there are two handsome gilt chandeliers, 
suspended from the ceiling, the galleries ate support- 
ed by square tall oak pedestals, the sides whiereof 
towanis the nave of the church are richly carved 
and well executed, upon these are small slender 
columns which support the roof, and have sotnc 
.affinity to the doric order, but the cornice or cap, 
has an offensive projection, perhaps it was so in- 
tended, for the purpose of supporting and spring- 
ing a sort of arcade; which forms the front of the 
gsSeries, over which are intersecting circles, on the 
center of each whereof is a gilt ornament, which 
has a pleasing effect. The altar is a most capital 

Siece of carving in brown oak, consisting of grapes, 
owers, and fohaec ; in the'center of the pediment 
as a crest, is a bira* which by the emblems, is sup- 
posed to represent a pelican, but instead of a weB- 
bed bill, it has that of an es^lc, or vulture ; all the 
carvings of this church do great honour to the ar- 
tist, and perhaps b not exceeded by that of any 

public 
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publicbuilding in En^Umd, the altar of St. James's^ 
Westmimter, excepted ; tbe chancel is well lighted 
by a Urge Venetian window, at the front of the west 
galleries.isa. handsome did glazed, which shews the 
day of the month, over this is a king's arms, most 
elegantly iinbhed, the 'whole is terminated by a 
laige: handsome organ, on each side of which is a 
gaJUeiy.for the children belonging to the Blue Coat 
Hospital, this church has a most elegant and mag*> 
nificent internal appearance, 

Tb^re are few traces of antiquity m this church, 
the principal is the font of white 'marble, whet^eon 
is cut the foUowing^ inscription, " the gift of Robert 
" Heysham, Esq. 170^*, and on the top of the 
cap or cover, on a square blocking, beneath a gilt^ 
British crown, a^e the letters A. R. the initials of 
Anna Reginia. 

On the top of a seat on the right hand of the 
nave, coming from the font, in an oval, are the 
following words, relieved in gold letters on a blue 
ground, viz. 



fT. Coone. 

Scasbrkk. 
ma. Lru^sef. 

1704. 



.1 



On the upper end of a seat immediately opposite, 
in a similar manner, are e3fhil3ij:cd the words, " the 
^ overseers* seap, 1705." 

On 

^ Two yeStf s befoft the church was consecrated. 

f Tliese were probabty overseen, or church-wardensy at consecration of the 
church. T. Coone, was bailiff in 1706, and mayor in 1713. H. Chorley was 
bailiff i« 1707, and Scasbrick was mayor in 1723. 
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On a south pillar is placed a small atchieve- 
ment blazoned, immediately opposite against a north 
pillar, carved in wood or stone, is a shield, con- 
taining an ingrailed cross, beneath a viscount's co- 
ronet, from whence it may be inferred that some 
viscount is either deposited near the spot, or that it 
is intended in memory of some person of that or- 
der of nobility, but of whom no traces can be dis- 
covered. 

There are only two monuments in this church, 
the one is to the memory of Foster CunlifFe, Esq. 
erected on the south side of the chancel near the altar, 
the basement of this monument has nothing to at- 
tract notice, but a confused heap of stone, perhaps 
intended to represent a sea, whereon floats a sort of 
sarcophagus or cenotaph, on which is placed a large 
vase, or urn, of Sienna marble, the back ground 
of which is dove coloured Derbyshire stone, at each 
end of the sarcophagus, in statuary marble, is the 
figure of a boy, the one represents the genius of 
commerce, the other of navigation, that of com- 
merce, has in his right hand a cornucopia, and in 
his left a caduceus, the one the emblem of plenty, 
the other of celebrity and expedition, the genius 
of navigation leans on a hemisphere, or demy globe, 
projecting from the back ground, in his right hand 
he sustains a rudder, and his kft seems tracing the 
protraction of a ship's course ; beneath is suspend- 
ed an anchor, alluding to navigation and hope, 
which is ever attendant on sea-voyages, above all is 
a large festoon, over which is placed a medallion of 
Mr. Cunliffe, the whole of this monument is more 
tp be commended for composidon than execution, 
/ though 
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though neither of them reflect great, merit on the 
statuary. 

In the midst of the rusticated mass of stone, 
which composes the basement, on a large tablet of 
statuary marble, is the following inscription : 

To the memory of 
Foster Cunllffe of Liverpool^ Son of Ellis Cunliffe^ B. D^ 
^ A mercbanty 

Whose sagacity^ honesty, and diligence , 

Procured wealth and credit to himself, and his couiftry, 

A magistrate 

Who administred justice 

With discernment y candour, and impartiality, 

A Christian 

Devout and exemplary. 

In the exercise of every private and public duty. * 

Friend to mercy, , 

Patron to distress. 

An enemy only to vice and sloth. 

He lived esteemed by all who knew him, 

Though few have been so extensively known. 

Arid died lamented by the wise and good. 

In the 73 year of his age, 

I ItS April ij^S. 

At the east end of the church, facing the north 
isle, is lately erected a neat monument, consisting 
of a small entablature over which is placed the fa- 
mily arms supporting a vase, or urn, decorated 
with folds of drapery, the whole is of statuary, arid 
is prettily relieved, by a lining, or back ground, of 
broccatelli marble, on the dado, or tablet, of the 
basement, is the following inscription. 

Sacred 
To the memory^ 
William Lawley, Esq, of Staffordshire^ 
In his military capacity as major o/^the ^d Regiment of 

Ug\)i 
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Lifbt Dragoons^ his country acpmericed what grf^t aiiliiittf 
with a virtuous hearty are capable of performing \ he serwd 
Wider Us Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland^ in the 
rebellion in the year 1745, and distinguished himself in the 
Gerni/anie war^ in the year 1758, he finished the career of an 
active life of jS years , on the 2qthdi^ of September 1791. 
Read^f 
To the character of a soldier ^ be united that of the man. 
Honesty brave ^ generous^ humane ^ liberal: 
He wait a bind master y a benevoleni friend and an excellent 
compamonf 
Actuated by gratitude to bis menwry^ this monument is erect-^ 
ed by bis nephew William Lolley of this town. 

The ^vc-stones in this church-yard, and in that 
of St. Nicholas were formerly erect ; by an order 
of vestry, they were afterwards laid flat, for the 
convenience ot passengers, but in both cemeteries 
they are not only rendiered incommodious, but in 
many instances a great nuisance, thjey are all irre- 
gular, seme sunken, some rising, some broken and 
loose, insomucli, that without great care, there is 
great danger of tumbling over them. 

St. George's Church 

Is a modern building, situate in Derby-square, 
on the spot where the old casde formerly stood, it 
was completely finished and consecrated in 1 734, it 
is on the whole a most elegant composition ; the 
body of the church is one complete range of the 
Doric order, the fiize of the entablature light an(i 
pleasing, whereon rises an attic wall, ornamented 
with vases, the windows being designed to give 
light to the galleries, as wdl as to the aisles, are 
thereby too Iwge, and disproportioncd to the rest of 
the building, on each side of die church is an ele- 
gant 
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gant temure, supported by six rustic arches, under 
which U a convcniepn recess for the accommodatiofi 
of the venders of butter, and other commodities on 
market days, at each end cf this arcade is an oc- 
tangular building, diat on the west end is an office 
for the derk of the market, where is a bell, used 
as a fire bell, which the office-keeper always rings 
on the first information of such calamity, whereby 
the inhabitants are speedily alarmed, and prepared 
to render immediate assistance; the other building 
to the east is the watch, lamp, and scavengers o^ 
fice; beneath the church is a spacious catacomb, 
wherein are interred some of the principal ^unilies 
of the town» 

The steeple is finely constructed, the tower, or base- 
ment is square, sinA consists <^ three heights of differ- 
ent orders, the first has the Doric, the second Ionic, 
and the third the Corinthian ; between the pilaster^ 
of this last order is placed a handsome clock, th# 
four fironts of this last height exhibit the sanie 2^ 
pearance, firom these pilasters and their cornices 
rises an octangular tower of the composite order, 
between the pilasters of which on each face of the 
oaagon, are the iniperfect remains of the paintings 
of eight saints ; this church has been lately repair- 
ed and beautified, the paintings have not been 
restored, nor could they have long withstood the 
attacks of time and weather had it been ejEIected. 

This church is distinguished as the corporation 
church, where the mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council usually attend divine service, and to which 
also resort the principal inhabitants s this church is 

compleated 
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comjAeatcd in the most elegant stile of any in Li- 
verpool,' the pews below, the galleries, pulpit;, ice. 
are all handsomely finished in fine bkck Jamaica 
mahogany; eight fluted Corinthian columns rise 
fi-om the basement to the roof of the church, 
whereon the galleries are made to rest, their pedes- 
tals, instead of having the proportion and form, 
which the order requires, are plain blocks of stone, 
whereon is placed the plynth, or lower member, 
which supports the column ; with these substituted 
pedestals, the pews are made regularly to range, 
whereby that dignity and relief, which would have 
been given to th^ whole composition, did the cor- 
nice and part of the dado of a regular pedestal ap- 
pear above the pews is totally destroyed ; a rich en- 
tablature rises to the roof, the members of the ar- 
chitrave are neatly carved, the frize richly ofna- 
mented, ahd the dentrils and compartiments of the 
cornice are heightened by elegant embellishments, 
(he cieling has four rich ornaments in stucco, white 
and gold, which discover more the hixuriancy of 
fancy than propriety of composition, from two of 
v^hich are suspended handsome gilt chandeliers, and 
ffom a third the sounding board of the pulpit, a 
capital organ, and contingent galleries complete the 
west end ; these galleries are supported by maho- 
gany fluted columns, with which the whole or- 
chestre, or loft, is finished, a broad handsome 
cornice decorated by large water leaves, goes round 
the whole church ; the chancel is well finished, six 
fluted Corinthian pilasters, the capitals and bases of 
which are gilt, embellish the altar ; on each side, 
or rather angle thereof, is a large and elegandy 
carved mahogany shield, crested by a Liver, on the 
tablet whereof is a rich gilt star, or glory, fi'om 

whence 
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whence a gilt dove appears to issue, emblamatical of 
the descent of the Holy Ghost , on the ceiling of 
the chancel is a magnificent gilt star, of twelve 
rays in stucco, white and gold. There are no 
monuments nor inscriptions in this church, but 
there is an antique font of statuary marble fluted, 
which shews the faces of four cherubins, this bason, 
or font, is supported by a short antique wreathed 
column, with an Ionic capital, but no inscription 
to gratify the curiosity of the antiquary. 

The succeslsion of the Chaplains of St. George's, 
since its consecration in 1734, is as follows, viz. 

Rev. Henry Wolstcnholmc, Ai^g. i, 1734 

Rev. Thomas Maddock, 1752 

Rev. Thomas Fishwick, Dec. 20, 1771 

Rev. George Hodson> Feb. 1780 

Rev. Samuel Renshaw, Nov. 1784 

Rev. Robert Hankinson Roughsedge> June 1794 

The salary of the chaplain of St. George, was 
originally 50I. but on the appointment of an assis- 
tant lecturer, made 60I. it was progressively advan- 
ced 'till it amounted to iiol. which both chaplain 
and lecturer enjoyed for some years ; by a subse- 
quent order of council 1 20I. each was made the an- 
nual stipend 3 a vacancy in the lectureship soon after 
the last augmentation, occasioned the chaplain's 
salary to be fixed at 140L and that of the lecturer 
at looL it continued so till the next voidance, when 
the 240I. was voted to be equally divided between 
the chaplain and the lecturer j in the year 1 784, the 
salaries were augmented to two hundred guineas 
each, at which it now remains. 
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St. Thomas's Church. 

This choirch is situate on the south side of the Old 
Dock, it was consecrated in 1750, there is an easy 
elegant simplicity in the whole external of this 
church from whatever point of view it is seen ; but 
like most other public erections it is so confined 
and encumbered by surrounding houses, that the 
body of the building is almost obscured ; the stee- 
ple is remarkably well proportioned, the whole was 
formerly two hundred and sixteen feet from the base- 
ment, of which the spire measured the greater part, 
but Imving suflfered by a hurricane some years since^ 
it has been restored on a reduced scale, the pedestal, 
or square part of the tower, which supports it, is 
deccMrated by windows somewhat in the Grecian stile, 
with two couplets of Corinthian columns, and an attic 
ballustrade, at each angle whereofif is placed a Gothic 
pinnacle, which throws an aukward mixture of 
composition on the whole ; the body of the church 
has a rustic base, and two rows of windows, be- 
tween which are Ionic pilasters, and above them a 
cornice and ballustrade, terminated with a variety 
of vases ; the east end of the church has an octago- 
nal projeftion, which forms the chancel, in the 
center whereof is a large Venetian window. 

This church within is well lighted, and exhibits 
a plain elegant simplicity, totally devoid of those 
crbuded, and ill-disposed ornaments, which are 
seen in many structures of this class, the ground- 
floor is well pewed, the galleries are brown oak, 
supported by eight square plain pedestals, on which 
are as many Corinthian columns, upon these is a 
light entablature, supporting the roof of the church, 

the 
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(he^ frize . eottii^y j>lab> tlije cornice decorated by 
only^ pl^ dentrilsy the whole most. conveniently 
disposed for the accommodation of the congregation^ 
a^ia^dsomechandelieris suspended in the centre^with 
Corinthian fluted and gilt pilasters, between which 
aie- the usual inscriprionsi the decalc^e in the cen- 
ore b4^ a neat pediment supported by fluted Cc»in- 
thi^ columns ; the or^n is very handsome and 
well disposed, and in the face of the orchestre is a 
glk King's ArmSf the gaUery belpw is faced with a . 
hiUQd^ome clocks whidi united have a very pleasing 
eflfect. This church on the whde is a cheerful re- 
ceptacle ht devotion, but exhibics no monuments. 

The succesision of die chafdains of St. Thomas 
i$ as follows, viz. 

. Rft.WittiWtt Martin, 1750 

Kev. John Liver, 1774 

Rev. Samuel Renshaw, 1777 

Rev* Robert Hankii^on Roug^sedge, 1 780 

Rev. Fiodshsun Hodson, 1 794 

In 1777, ^'^^ a^ assistant lecturer was appoint- 
ed, he and the chaplain had each Sol. per annum. 
In the year 1784, the chaplains salary was aug- 
mented to 1 201. per annum. 

, St* Paul's Church, 

This church is situate on the north end of the town, 
was built at the expense of the inhabitants, and 
consecrated in 176^1 this structure, by reason q£ 
its confined situation, loses every pleasing effect 
which might have been expected from it, had its 

external 
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external appearance been deserving attention ; there 
is no street or avenue by which it may be seen to 
advantage, the observer suddenly drops upon it, 
and finds himself immurred in a little inclosure 
fifty yards by sixty-four, which forms an ara of no 
more than three thousand two hundred square yards, 
it is with difficulty the eye can be placed at sufficient 
distance to see the top of the cross of the cupola—^ 
to maintain a perspective, impossible ; yet at the 
. building of this church, the lands were entirely open 
to the north, and had the fabric been fixed a few 
yards more in that direction it would have greatly 
relieved the heaviness of the composition, and at 
the same time had Viiginia-street been widened to 
Old Hall-street, and from thence through Barton's 
Wint, quite down to the river, near the present ' 
Baths, it would have thrown it open in two directi- 
ons, north and west, enlarged the area, and have 
formed an agreeable vista. 

There is an attempt at majesty and splendour in 
this building, but the scale of elevation seems 
greatly disproportioned to the plan, a confused heap 
of stone of gigantic dimensions is crouded together 
in one small spot, the portico on the west side has an 
appearance of dignity, and is the bell part of the 
external composition, the order is Ionic, the pro- 
jection of the pediment produces a pleasing recess 
on the body of the building, and is some litde re- 
lief to the four heavy columns which support it ;. 
the south and north fronts have each a pediment up- 
held by similar enormous columns, which not be- 
ing relieved from the main body of the building, has 
a heavy unmeaning effect; at each of these fronts, a 

handsome 
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handsome ilight of steps lead to the seveiral en- 
trances ;' the main external body of the building is 
one Ionic order, placed on a low rustic basement, 
on the top is a range of ballustrade, whereon are 
placed at intervals some well finished plain vases, in 
the centre, upon an octangular base rises a dome, 
<x cupola, on which is a lanthorn, terminated with 
a large ball and cross; the architect appears to have 
had in view the construction of St. Pauls in 
London, The whole is enclosed by a dwarf 
wall, and cast iron ballustrades, three hand- 
some gates lead to each entrance of the church, 
through a small paved area, or court, the whole of 
this enclosure is light, elegant, and deserving a bet- 
ter situation. 

The inside of this church is a positive satire on 
all order and design, it is neither calculated to hear 
nor to see, the immense masses of stone which rise 
in the shape of columns, are so thick and abun- 
dant, that one half the congregation is concealed 
from the other, while the clergyman is seen by few, 
the dome is gloomy, heavy, and unmeaning, the 
voice of the reader was originally so lost and unin- 
telligible by reason of the lowness of the aperturd 
of the cupola, which like a vortex swallowed all 
sound; that several ^attempts have been made to 
remedy the defect, and finally a something is ex- 
tended over the concavity, so extremely offensive, 
as to entirely disgust the eye of the observer, eight 
little circular windows, which reflect a borrowr 
cd light from eight corresponding ones in the prin- 
cipal dome, a^ravate an appearance already too 
dreary and monastic, and give the spectator a per- 
fect 
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jSsct idea of a coinpleat mausoleum, nor tias this 
puerile nothingness removed the evil^ for it is with 
great difficulty any part of the service can be un- 
derstood by those who are placed even a very small 
distance from the minister. 

Eight enormous piles of stone, hewn into Ionic 
order support the dome, in addition to whiqh two 
more are placed to the eastward, to conceal a&mu^ 
a& possible the chancel from the congregation, th«s( 
not only add to the gloomy horrors of the spot, 
but have a chilled and damp effect on the whole 
auditory, the galleries are neady constructed, and 
appear intended to form a sort of octagpn, for 
which purpose eight enormous notches, by way of 
recesses are made to receive the columns which 
convey a dark offensive obstruaion to that uniform 
connexion, which could otherwise have been pre- 
served ^ the ground floor has open pewsco(nmon to 
all, the altar an oval mche plain and nes^t, the pvd- 
pit is moveable, but no situation can make the 
sound of the voice distinct^ ^^P^i^ ^1^^ whole, this 
building cannot so properly be called an erection, as 
a hewn quarry of stone above ground, and the ar- 
chitect appears to deserve the same epitaph^ the wits 
of the last agp gave Sir John Vanburgh. 

<* Lie heavy earth on htm^ -for he 
" Hat laid a heavy had ois ihee.^'^ 

The succession of the ministers of St. P*anri*s^ since 
its consecranon in 1668, is as follows, viz. 

Rev. William Hmtei^ vke James Hogvth, Time 1769 

Rev. Uenty Barton, 'uice John Hcnderfon, Sept. 1779 

St. 
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St. Ann's. 

This church is situate on the north ei^d of St. Ann's- 
street, Richmond, it was built about the year 1770, 
at the sole charge of two private gendemen, but 
contrary to the usual order of churches, has the al- 
tar to the south, and the steeple to the north, it is a 
small neat structure, but has nothing externally to 
recommend it to notice, it is built of brick and 
stone, the main entrance is at the south from St. 
Ann*s-street,which presents a sort of facade or screen, 
ia which is a door placed on each side the window 
of the altar, over which are three windows, the 
whole terminated by a plain pediment, on each ex- 
tremity whereof, on a short attic basement, are 
placed two small carved pyramids ; at the north end 
is a plain brick tower, on each angle of which is a 
small pyramid, the body of the church has five 
windows in die basement, and five in the attic, 
they all finish with eliptic arches, which produce an 
aukward attempt at Gothic composition. The in- 
side gf this church compensates for the simplicity of 
its outward appearance, being decendy plain and 
elegant 5 it is well pewed in two aisles, the galleries 
are supported on each side by four slender iron co** 
lumns, which finish at the roof with an arcade of 
four divbions of the same columns ; the north gal- 
lery is uncommonly deep and elevated to the height 
of thirteen rows, there is also another gallery to the 
south, over the chancel, in the face of which h a 
clock, there is no orgail, nor any accompanyment, 
the altar ornaments are neat, and the window is of 
painted glass, which has some claim to merit, it 
is well congregated, and. is upon the whole a warm, 
rteaj, desirable, arid convenient place of worship. 

K Ther« 
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There are no monuments in this church. 

Succession of the ministers of St. Ann's, smce the 
consecration in 1 772. 

Rev. Claudiui Crisan, 0£L25, 1771 

Rer. Joha Smytb, abotit Juoty 1784 

Rev. Mr. Perctvaly about ApriU 179^ 

Rev. Mr. Housemen, Sept. 1792 

The first minister of St. Ann's church had a par- 
liamentary provision of only 70I. per annum, which 
was afterwards augmented by a voluntary subscrip- 
tion among the seat holders. 

St. John's. 

This church was built about the year 1783, it is 
situate near the Hay-market, on the spot formerly 
called the Great Heath, which in the year 1768, 
was intended for a public burial ground ; the prin- 
cipal tower is ^square, and consists of five compart- 
ments, on the top of which, on each front, are 
placed four pyramids, in the lower division is the 
principal door, with a plain arched frontispiece, re- 
ceding from this tower on each side, appears the 
west end of the main building, which has each 
oiie door, over which is an eliptic window of three 
divisions, on which is an attic demi balustrade, 
whereon appears two pyramids and a large vase ; 
the north and isouth fronts of this church have 
each five windows in the basement, and five in the 
attic, between each of these windows rises a sort of 
. pilaster supporting a pedestal, on each of which is 
placed a pyramid with a son of carving or rustica- 
tion, intended by way of ornament j between these 

pyramids^ 
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pyramids, and oyer each window, rising on high 
plynths, are large yases, a square projection form* 
ing the recess or the altar is at the east end, .deco- 
rated also with pyramids and vases ; the number of 
these ornaments is very uncommon, there are forty 
pyramids and eighteen vases distributed on the attic 
of this building. 

Had some of the expense of this external heavy 
mass of matter been bestowed on the inside of the 
church, it might have contained something deserv- 
ing description ; in its present state it is perfectly 
plain and devoid of ornament, except of stucco on 
xhfi cieling in three circular compartments, the gal- 
lery is supported on each side by four iron pillars ; 
at the western extremity of the church (where an 
organ is usually placed) is a dial,, the, chancel and 
altar are modestly neat, the pews are of that sort 
below which may be called open benches with 
railed backs, and intended for the reception of all 
degrees of people ; the galleries have enclosed pews 
which are rented, the inside of this church upon 
the whole is perfectly plain, and has nothing to re- 
commend it to die notice of either. Inhabitant or 
Stranger. 

There are no monuments erected in this church. 

Succession of ministers to this church since the 
consecration in 1784. 

Rev. RicWd lAihanVj' vtu Richartf Formby, Dec. 1792 

.K2 ' St. 
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St. Catharine's. 

This was ori^nally a dissenting chapel, and in 
die year 1792 repaired, and applied to the establish- 
ed church ; it is situate at the bottom of Temple- 
court, the building is a regular octs^on, the prin- 
cipal entrance is by a rusticated arcade of three ar- 
ches, whereon rises a small attic front, terminated 
l^ a pediment, supponed by four Doric pilas- 
ters; this church is perfe£Uy well lighted, a lai^ 
star in stucco is on the centre of the roof, the 
pews are neatly lined with green, there is a good 
organ at the west end, and on the face of the gal- 
lery a good dial ; the gallery is supported by, and 
forms a regular arcade round the church, by means 
of slender iron columns which support the whole; 
it has no nave, the avenues to the pews being only 
by two aisles ; the chancel, or rather altar, is intended 
more for convenience than ornament, beiiig formed 
by a small recess made on the east side of the oc- 
tagon, and has no other light than what is produced 
by a small window or sky-light. 

Ministers of this church are : 

Rev* Mr. Milnery \ «. ^ 

R«v. Thoma. Bold, / N^' '^' '?9» 

The salary of each is izoL per annum. 

Trinity Church. 

Trinity church, is situate on the east side of St. 
Ann's-street, Richmond, and was consecrated and 

opened 
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Opened in 1 792 ; it is a stone building, has a square 
tower to the west, with vases at each angle, on the 
top of which is a sort of octagonal belfiy, four sides 
of which have plain faces, the other four are cur^- 
linear, forming a sort of figure to which geotnet^ 
appears to want a name, and has a heavy clumsey 
appearance ; on each angle of this irregular some- 
thing, is pl^ed a vase, which finishes the external 
of the principal tower ; the north and south fironts 
have each five' windows on the basement, and five 
on the attic, with circular heads 5 but so cut and di- 
vided by a sort of trantum firame of six thick pieces 
of wood, as to dazzle the sight, and render the rays 
of light so refracted as to have a disagreeable effect 
on the eye of the congregation, and still more so to 
an outward spectator, the whole basement is rusti- 
cated ; on the top is an attic demi ballustrade with 
plain interstices, whereon are placed six vases, it ap- 
pears to be builders architecture, and has nothing 
externally to recommend the taste of the composi- 
tion, the whole is surrounded with a dwarf wall and 
wooden gates. 

The inside of this church has some pretensions 
to notice, being neat, well finished, and prettily de- 
signed ;. the cieling is in stucco in three coipparti- 
ments, which has a light and pleasing effect, nor 
does the transums on the windows, and aukward 
collection of timber which compose the frames^ 
produce so much obscurity and disgustful appear- 
ance as the outside seems to indicate, the gaUeries 
are supported by four iron pillars, and on the face of 
the west front is a^dialj the western extremity has a 
neat small organ, the chancel is neat, and the altar 

plain. 
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plain, handsome, and convenient, the whole is neatly 
painted, the pews are lined with green serge, and 
Mize. 

There are no monuments in this chapel. 

Rev. RidwdFonnby, mini*", Oct. »i, 179* 

Salary of the minister 230I. per annum. 

St. Stephen's. 

This chapel, situate in Byrom-street, was for- 
merly an anabaptist-meeting, but about the yw 
^7Qilrepaired,andappUed to theesttbhshed church, 

a smaU octagonal tower and belfry is now added to 
the building! it has been weU repaired, wcU pew^ 
and in all respects rendered very commodious, the 
chancel and altar are finished widi a consistent pro- 
priety, there is a handsome organ, ^d a conveni^t 
eallery for the reception of reta^ed singers, this 
diurch may be placed in conipeunon with any m 
the town in proportion to its size. 

Rev. John Smith, minifter, 

The Salary of the minister of this chapel is 120L 
per annum. 

St. James's. 

This church b situate at tli'e south end df die town 
adioinbe Toxtedi-Park, enclosed in a large ceme- 
^TslplS brick building, with a square tow^, 
^ conseL^d about the year ^775. "^Mn^ 
Sag to recommend it but neatness, the ^ - 
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supported by seven small iron columns, the chancel 
is small, the altar has a plam Venetian window, 
the decalogue, and other usual inscriptions are in . 
four tables, ornamented with a light painted fes- 
toon, extended through the whole, and at the roof 
is a lar^e gilt star ; over the altar, contrary to usual 
custom is placed the organ, which is small but 
handsome, and on the &ce of the west gallery is a 
good dial, the whole is neat, well pamted and well 
pewed, but shews no monuments. 

The first minister of this church. 

Rev. Peter Masaey, JuDe4i 1775 

Rev. William Wise, ^ May 1781 

St. Mary's Chapel. 

This chapel is situate in Harrington-street, has 
nothing outwardly to recommed it to notice, it is a 
plain decent chapel, has a flight of stairs to the gal- 
leries from the principal entrance, these galleries are 
supported by seven slender iron columns, the whole 
is well lighted by large windows with circular heads, 
three small compositions in plaister, ornament the 
cielmg, there is a good organ over the west gallery, 
and on the face thereof underneath, is a small 
King's Arms, there is no chancel, a flat neat altar is 
a)l that is seen, with a few external ornaments, and 
a picture of the ascension in oil, placed in a circle, 
which appears to have been the performance of a 
capital master. 

Besides these churches, there are several sectaries, 
or dissenting chapels; of the presbyters, one in 
Paradise-street, one in Bentf s Gardens, and one in 

Renshaw- 
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Renshaw-street, they ire all well finished, and well 
adapted to their intended purposes, but have no 
claim to particular notice, that of Paradise-street 
excepted, which is a handsome modern building, 
and does great credit to that part of the community 
to which it belongs, of which the reader may form 
some idea from the following description, 

Pa'radise-street Chapel. 

This is as neat and elegant a composition as any 
in the town, plain but pleasing, and has dignity 
with simplicity, it is a r^ular octagon, open at one 
of the sides, which projecting, forms the vestibule 
to the principal entrance, which consists of a hand- 
some door, with two small Ionic pilasters supporting 
a plain pediment, on each side whereof is an arched 
window, over which are also three large arched win- 
dows divided by four lofty semi-columns of the com- 
posite order, without pedestals, these support a plain 
entablature, which forms the base of a pretty pedi- 
ment, in the centre whereof is an oval aperture de- 
corated with festoons, the whole terminated by three 
handsome vases, each side of the octagon exhibits 
two windows ; an attic balustrade runs round the 
whole, ornamented with vases at each angle, on the 
centre is a large octagon lantern with small vases at 
each angle, terminated at the apex with an elegant 
vase richly gilt, a handsome iron gate and raihng 
encloses a small heat area, which gives an additiond 
ornament to the building. 

At the back of the chapel are two attached build- 
ings, connected by a small coloiiade, which are 
applied to the use of a Charity School, lately esta- 
blished 
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blished by the dissenttrs erf" this divisioi^ the right 
wing is appropriated to the girls, the left wing to 
the boys, they are both taught the necessary requi- 
sites for people in common life, by a master and 
mistress, who have decent salaries, and good con- 
venient apartments, the school-rooms are well dis- 
posed for the purpose, . 

The inside of this chapel is extremely well lighted, 
and in all respects graceAil and commodious, at the 
main entrance from Paradise-street, is a large vesti- 
bule which leads to the gallery by two handsome 
flights of steps, and by a small door is the sacristry, 
which immediately communicates with the pulpit, 
without the minister being obliged to go through 
the church ; on entering this chapel you pass to the 
seats by an octagonal passage that conveniently leads 
to all the seats below, which are numerous, well 
lined and ornamented, the pulpit is supported by 
four colunxns, and very handsomely veneered with 
a beautiful West-India wood, beneath this is the 
communion-table, behind the pulpit, is the appear- 
ance of a large glass window that may be convenient 
to the vestry it mcloses, but is an abatement to the 
elegancy of the whole composition, the galleries are 
supported by eight small columns, one at each angle 
of die polygon, and on the face thereof, beneath 
the gallery, and between each window, are large 
handsome trusses, which relieve the flat vacancy 
that would otherwise have appeared on the naked 
divisions between the windows. The cieling is 
elegandy decorated in stucco by eight circular or- 
naments of white leaves, &c. on a dark blue ground, 
in the centre of these eight ornaments, is placed a 
sort of octagon, or figure of eight points, formed 

. by 
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by eccentric circles, and richly embellished^ the 
fronts of the galleries are richly inlaid and veneered 
with beautiful woods, the whole is most elegantly 
finished, and does great honour to the community 
to which it belongs. 

There is one monument in this chapel, placed on 
the north side under the gallery, it consists of a 
small neat square marble, whereon is a vase, embel- 
lished with the arms of the deceased person, to 
whose memory this small erection is dedicated. 

On the tablet, or rather square piece of marble, 
fixed to the wall, is the following inscription, viz. 

To the memory of yoseph Brooks^ Esq, who died tie l2tb 
of February 1788, tn the eighty-second year of bis are^ efi- 
dowed by nature with an excellent understandings and favour^ 
ed by Providence with an ample fortune, he declined the gra-- 
tifications of luxury , and the pursuits of ambition^ and em^ 
ployed his time and talents in active exertions for the welfare 
of the town of Liverpool^ particularly to the relief and com^ 
fort of the poor . 

His surviving: relatives placed this monument here^ as a 
testimony of their respect to his character j the gratitude of 
thofe who experienced his charities will give him more honour- 
able praise. 

In addition to the buildings already described of 
the established church, are three Rom^ catholic 
chapels, one in Lumber-street, one in Sir Thomas's 
Buildings, and a third in Seel-street, there are also 
two methodist chapels, one in Pitt-street, applied to 
the use of a Benevolent Society, another is lately 
built on MartindaleHill; in Byrom-street is a hand- 
some chapel newly erected and well finished for ana- 
baptists ; 
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baptists; there is a quaker's meedng in Hunter- 
street, anda newlyerected Calvenist chapel in Oldahm- 
street, top of Rcnshaw-street ; Pitt-street has a Jew 
Synagogue, and in Bridgewater-street, will soon be 
built Zr chapel for divine service in the Welch Ian* 
guage; a protestant chapel called St. Matthew's 
Church, is repairing in Key-street, which was for- 
merly a dissenting meesing house. 

A quakers meetmg wasTormerly the west side of 
Hackin's Hay, and a methodist meedng near the 
top of Pitt-street, on the right-hand. . 
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SECTION VII. 



Public BuildingSy Erected by Charhahle Contributions. 



JL HE benevolent intention of the Liverpool cha- 
rities have more claim to notice, than the different 
edifices which are appUed to their use, they are not 
however undeserving description, and will therefore 
have a place in this history, together with an ac- 
count of their several institutions, and the success- 
ful progress of their different establishments. 

The PuPLic Infirmary, 

This building is situate on a healthy, open, and 
pleasant spot, the top of Shaw's Brow, it is a neat 
brick building, ornamented with stone ; it consists 
of three stories, with large wards for the reception 
of patients, and other necessary apartments; this 
building, by means of handsome cdlonades, connects 
with two large wings, inclosing a spacious area, by 
. means of an elegant iron gate and railing, with 
which they unite ; on the top of the building is a 
large well finished turret, and in the middle of the 
pediment a good clock ; a large useful garden wall- 
ed round, and kept in good order, supplies the 
patients with esculent and physical plants; the whole 
fabric has some pretension^ to external magnificence, 

extending 
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, extending in front about one hundred ahd twenty 
yards, and in depth, one hundred and ninety, in- 
closing about twenty-two thousand eight hundred 
square y surds. 

The design of this infirmary was first formed in 
the year 1 745, when a subscription was opened by 
the principal inhabitants of Liverpool, and some 
neighbounng gentlemen, for erecting a building for 
the purpose, and a well situated field was given by 
the corporation for nine hundred and ninety-nine years; 
the building was compleated the latter end of the 
year 1748, and on the 15th March 1749, the house 
wis opened for the adn^ission of patients ; the first 
president was the Earl of Derby ; the in-patients 
wereone hundred and twenty-two, the out-patients se- 
venty-two, and the expeness for the first year were 
five hundred nineteen pounds, fifteen shillings and 
three pence hal^nny. 

This establishment not only extends to all proper 
objects in the town of Liverpool, but to all manner 
of persons whom sickness or misfortune may lead to 
apply for assistance, provided their cases be such as 
come within the nature and meaning of the institution, 
and are recommended by a subscriber, it contains 
about two hundred beds, and receives about fifteen 
hundred patients yearly, in addition to which a great 
number of out-patients are constantly relieved ; it 
continues to be supported by an annual subscription 
of the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood, 
subscribers of two guineas, recommend patients. 



Seaman's 
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Seaman's Hospital- 
\ 

This hospital forms part of the external appear- 
ance of the infirmary, the two wings whereof are 
built and applied to this purpose ; the charity is in- 
tended for the maintenance of decayed seamen of 
the port of Liverpool, their Wives and children^ it 
is principally supported by the monthly allowance of 
six pence, which every seaman sailing fix)m the port, 
is by aft of parliament to pay out of his wages. 

The design for this hospital was first formed in 
the year 1747, but not carried into execution until 
five years afterwards, when the commissioners 
thereof i^eed with th^ trustees of the infirmary for 
the ground lying on the north side, on a lease of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, at the yearly 
rent of twenty pounds, and buUt the present pre- 
mises at the expense of about fifi:een hundred 
pounds : this hospital is attached to the infirmary by 
a handsome colonade^ whereby the two charities are 
united, and together compose a handsome build- 
ing, which cannot fail to attract the notice of the 
traveller on his entrance into the town. 

Blue-Coat Hospital. 

This Hospital is situate on the south side of St. 
Peter's church-yard, is in an airy good spot, it made 
its fint appearance in the year 1 709, under the nam« 
of a charity school, for providing forty boys and ten 
girls, with cloaths and learning ; it was then a small 
building erected by benefactions, and now part of 
the present Free School, in the year 17 14, Bryan 
Bhindell, Esq. was chosen trustee, who subscrib- 
ed 
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cd 200I. towards the charity, became a great encou- 
rager of the undertaking, and promoted a subscrip- 
tion for erecting a building on a more extensive 
plan, that the children might live together, and in 
addiuon to education and cloathing, be furnished 
with all kinds of necessaries ; towards which, he 
built at his own expense sundry apanments on the . 
south side of the school, which cost him more than 
500I. his example was- soon followed by many others, 
a subscription of 2000I. wa^ soon filled up, whereby 
the scheme was completely executed in the ytsx 
1726, at which tinie the number of children was 
increased to sixty. 

Several benefacdons and legacies followed this 
period, which enabled the trustees in the y^ar 1 734, 
to provide the children with cloaths, learning, lodg- 
ing, and provision, this increased the expenses of 
the school to 350L per annum ; in the year 1 741, the 
number of children was increased to seventy, in this 
year fifty trustees and two auditors were appointed 
by decree in chancery, to annually adjust and 
to inspect the affairs of the charity, who are 
chosen the Monday after Christmas day. About 
this time the charity was enlarged by Mrs. Clayton, 
and Foster CunlifFe, Esq. who each left it a legacy 
of loool. and in the year 1748, the number of 
children was one hundred, an4 the annual expenses 
nearly 700I. but notwithstanding these expenses, the 
capital enabled the trustees to put out 5000I. on the 
corporarion security. 

The house is large and handsome, composed of 
brick, ornamented with stone, enclosed with an 
iron gate and railing, which unites with two large 

and 
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and deep wings, the whole forming a spacious area> 
which leads to the principal front, in the pediment 
of which is a good clock; on the entrance is a hall, 
or vestibule, and a lai^e stair-case, leading to a 
convenient room, used as a chapel, and sometimes 
for other purposes; the apartments in general are 
numerous, convenient, and well designed, behind 
the buildings is a large commodious yard. 

, There are in this school, seventy-nine orphan 
children, one hundred forty-three fatherless chil- 
dren, and fifty-eight, whose parents are in indigent 
circumstances, making in the whole, two hundred 
and eighty, of which number two hundred and 
thirty are boys, and the remaining fifty are girls; 
they are completely cloathed, lodged, and dieted, 
the boys are taught reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, and those intended for sea, are instructed in 
navigation; the girls are taught residing, writing, 
sewing, spinning, knitting, and houswifry; all the 
children are at school one half the day, and work 
the other half, the boys are principally employed in 
making pins ; children are admitted into this hospi* 
tal at eight years of age, and put out apprentices at 
fourteen ; fifty trussees are appointed to this charity, 
twelve of w^jom make a^ board; they meet every 
quarter, viz. the first Monday after Lady-day, Mid- 
summer-day, Michaelmas-day, and Christmas-day. 

The expenses of this hospital in the year 1793, 
was 1871I. 4s. lod. to defray which it receives a 
certain annual income for rent of 214I. 15s. it is 
a}po benefited 56 il. by interest on money, there are 
also two hundred and thirty-one subscribers, whose 
annual contributions are 42 9I. 5s. 6d. these toge- 
ther 
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ther amounts to 1205I. 05. 6cl. whereby a deficiency 
appears of 6661. 4s, 4d* but such deficiency was in 
that yeaf amply supplied by benefactions, sponta- 
neous contributions, &c. and such h the solicitude 
of the people of Liverpool to the support of the 
establishment, that impediments are seldom made 
to the progress of the institution, by reason of any 
de^cations in the annual revenue* 

Tnfi Poor, ok WoRkHottsft. 

The first ejection for this purpose in Liverpobl 
was in CoUegfe-lane, the comer next Hanover-street, 
which proving too small for the reception of the in- 
creasing poor, a new one has been built at the east 
end of the town, the upper end of Brownlow-hilJ- 
lane ; it is a handsome edifice,* but in a plain stile, 
suitable to its use ; the principal body of the build- 
ing consists of four stories ift the fi-oht, below is a 
haU, ninety feet long and twenty-four wide, con- 
taining three ranges of tables, Capable of dining 
four hundred persons at one time, over this are 
two heights of rooms for spinning and other kind 
of work ;. in the left wing is a spacious well finished 
^oom for the committee, proper apartments for 
dverseers, and other persons employe4 to superin- 
tend tho affairs of the house; behind, and a little 
detached fi-om the main body of the building, are 
two large wings, consisting each of three covered 
ways, leading to twenty-four apartments, each of 
which has three rooms that conveniently hbld eight 
persons, in addition to which, is the conveniency of 
^ spacious area, which lies open to the west, thp 
L whole 

* Great patt of this buUding was destroyed by fii^i while thi* sheet waa 
printing. • 
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whole is neatly and conveniently finished, at the ex- 
pense of about 8000I. 

It appears by the last return of the accounts, that 
the town has been greatly benefited by the attention 
of the present treasurer*, to the domestic economy 
of the house, insomuch, that the expenditure of the 
years 1792 and 1793, has proved so much less 
than that of the two preceding years, as to admit 
a reduction of sixpence in the pound of the parish 
rate, the following is a statement of the chaises 
for the incidental support of the poor for the four 
last years. 





I- s. d. 


I- •'. d. 


1790 
1794 


I,0022 14 

71.3Z II 5 


1791 1^1035 19 I 
1793 8130 8 2 



2790 % 7 290 j 10 II 

Whereby it is seen that the average reduction of 
the workhouse expenses for the two last years, is a- 
bout 2848I. notwithstanding which there were, on 
the 25th of March 1794, in the house, eleven hun* 
dred and ninety-seven paupers, which is thirty- 
three more t|ian have b6en at any time since the 
year 1782. 

Alms Houses. 

These endowments, are few, and those few, in- 
differently supported: the most ancient building 
o^ this kind was in Dale-street, and vested in the 

coiporation, 

« Mr. William HoUday, 
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corporation, but no traces are discovered of the 
J)erson who gave the charity, nor what monies, or 
other property, was given for the use of the inha* 
bitants, or repairs- of the buildings, which therefore 
finally decaying, were exchanged for new ones> 
built in the year 1748, at the Fall well; towards 
which erection Mr Edward Tadock by will gave 
something, but whether in land or money, is not 
known, the same gendeman also bequeathed looL 
in money,, the interest thereof to be applied to the 
repairs of the said houses^ 

In the year 1692 Dr. Silvester Richmond gave 
lool. to erect alms-houses on ShaWs Brow, for poor 
sailors' widows, and in 1706 Mrs* Sarah Richmond 
gave 50I. for repairing the same. In 1723 Mr. 
John Scardsbrick gave 70L towards completing 
them, and in 1706, Mr. Richard Warbrick Vested 
i2ol* in the corporation of Liverpool for building 
alms houses for poor sailors* widows in Hanover- 
street, and the interest of 30I. for repairing them ^ 
in addition to which he also gave two houses in 
Castle-street, and two houses in Moor-street, to- 
wards the support of such poor women as should 
hereafter inhabit them. 

The alms houses formerly erected at Shaws Brow 
have lately been removed, and in their stead new 
houses have been built, almost adjoining the 
workhouse, on a more extended plan,, they have 
k very neat appearance, terminated at each extre- 
mity by two small wings, in the front is a neat area, 
and the whole, is a very comfortable receptacle for 
such indigent persons whose condition of life may 
compel them to the necessity of partaking of its be- 
nefits. 

L 2 Such 
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Such arc the principal, and indeed the only en- 
dowments of the kind in the town of Liverpool, nor 
arc there many legacies, or bequests to charitable 
uses of a similar kind ; Mrs. Ann Molyneux in 
1728, bequeathed 500I. for sailors* widows inha- 
biting alms houses, and for relieving debtors in the 
borough jail,, with which money five fields, known 
by the name of the Rectors Fields, were purchased 
near Moss Lake, and several other smaller legacies 
for the said purposes, have been given, but, the 
amount of all the monies bequeathed for the build- 
ing alms houses, and for their support, together 
with bequests for charitable uses, has since the ypar 
1692, amounted to no more than t6^oLr^ 

The Dispensary. 

The building erected for this laudable purpose 
is in Church-street, near St. Peter's church, it is . 
a decent, eligible brick fabric, with a conveni- 
ent circular portico, in the front is a small bass- 
relief of the good Samaritan, well executed, but 
it is placed too high to gratify the inspecting eye 
of the observer. 

This charity is conducted by a president, two 
auditors, and seven physicians, together with three 
surgeons, and one apothecary, who officiates as 
secretary. The proper objects of the Dispensary 
are such poor, who are admitted on the recom- 
mendation of the magistrates, the clergy, the 

church- 

f This report is not to be understood as extending to the benefiutions which 
have from time to time arisen, for the support of txifting charities, ^ut to en- 
dowments only* 
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church-wardens, the parish committee, and on 
that of any subscriber. 

The directors of this charity, judiciously dis- 
criminate the objects recommended for relief, and 
therefore. never admit any person who is able to 
pay for medicines, nor are domestic servants visit- 
ed at the houses of their masters or mistresses. 

Two physicians attend every day, Sunday ex- 
cepted, one at nine, and another at eleven, a sur- 
geon also attends at ten in the morning, one of 
these, or the apothecary, regularly visits such sick 
poor at their own dwellings, as cannot come to the 
Dispensary, and one of the surgeons occasionally 
assists the parish midwivesj^ when requested. 

There is no charity in Liverpool that does greater 
honour to the feelings of the inhabitants than the 
Dispensary, there are 400 subscribers, whose an- 
nual contributions amount com-annis, to 500!, 
in addition to which it receives the collections of 
several societieai, and frequent benefactions and le- 
gacies, wheriSby it is enabled not only to support 
the necessary demands of the charity, but also to 
have a yearly balance remaining in the hands of 
the treasurer. 

There cannot be a greater proof of the utility of 
this establishment to the town, and the relief it 
has given, and still continues to give to the afflict- 
ed indigent, than the number which have been an- 
nually benefited since its institution in the year 
1778 ; it appears from an accurate statement, that 
172,273 persons have been cured of almost every 
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disorder incident to human nature, from 1778 to 
1794, bein^ on the average 10767 diseased and afr 
flictcd objects every year. 

ASTLUM FOR THE InDIOEHT BtlXfD* 

If there is a state of hun^an wretchedness de« 
serving commiseration, it is that of blindness, 
united with poverty ; without the ability, or the 
means of obtaining instruction in such mechanical 
labour, as shall in some small degree, contribute^ to 
give them bread, they are either condemned to 
walk the streets during life, supplicating alms, or 
else to be supported by the several parishes to 
which they belong. 

An institution therefore, to rescue this unfortu- 
nate people from a state of misery, to which they . 
may otherwise be condemned during life, while it 
reflects the highest honour on the prcgector,'f' 
claims the strongest appeal to the feelings of the 
affluent, for contributions, to support, encourage, 
and bring to perfection the original design of the 
nuthor. The number of subscribers is now up* 
wards of six hundred, the average return since the 
first establishment in the year 1790, to the 4th of 
January 1794, is notwithstanding very small, hav- 
mg not exceeded 300L a year ; this ^um however, 
together with several partial bene&ctions and church 
collections, has been nearly sufficient tp support the 
undertaking to the above period. 

. This 

f The R^* Henry Dniwtty miniitcr of St. Johniy ^o miny nondutap- 
ported this charity after iti first establuhnwot, and Do whooi Che pfoieftt success 
oC ^ pl9i| is prmppoUy inddilcd. 
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This charity 1$ diretted by a president, vice-pre- 
sident, treasurer, sixteen committee-men, two au- 
ditors, and four visitors. Two houses in Commu- 
tation-row, are at present engaged for the purpose, 
but the number or persons now received being up- 
wards of forty, there is not sufficient conveniency 
to carfy on the different manufactures in which they 
are severally employed, it is therefore the intention 
of the directors to build a plain edifice, consisting 
of a sale-room, work-shop, ware-rooms, and other 
necessary apartments, for conducting the whole with 
case and propriety j their present fund for this pur- 
pose is about 300I. and as the corporation of Liver- 
pool has promised them a piece of ground, it is not 
to be doubted that the inhabitants will follow the 
benevolent example, and speedily contribute suffi- 
cient to compleat the undertaking. 

This establishment is on a principle different 
from that of any other in the kingdom, the blind 
are neithef fed nor lodged, they receive bread and 
beer every Sunday, and the rooms have good fires, 
it is a sort of manufactory, where every person is 
paid in proportion to his labour, with this distinc- 
tion, that masters are employed to teach them at 
the charge of the charity, and the several goods so 
manufactured, are afterwards sold to the best ad- 
vantage, this greatly lessens the parish expenses, 
which would otherwise cause an advance on the 
different taxes imposed on the inhabitants for the 
support of the poor. 

The employment of these unfortunate people 
was originally whip making, which they manu- 
&ctured equal in neatness and strength to any in 

the 
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•the kingdom, but the small demand fotthis article 
induced the managers some time since, to discon* 
tinue the making them, and in their stead to em- 
ploy the blind in the following different occupati- 
ons, viz. the men in weaving lobby cloths, which 
are most excellent, they aUo make rope bears, 
points and gaskets, they also draw yarn for rope 
bears, spin yarn, make baskets and hampers, and 
weave window and clock lines; the women make 
mops, spin yarn for sail cloth, for linen cloth, and 
for window and clock Unes, many of them^ are 
taught the harpsichord to qualify them for organists. 
The whole is tonducted with regularity and huma^ 
nity, and great attention is given to the morals, 
happiness, and comfort, of the persons employed.- 

Benevolent Society, 

This is a modern institution, originally promoted 
by some well-disposed persons, for the purposes of 
relieving such unfortunate people, whose condition 
in life might demand their assistance, and that were 
too far distant from their own parish or friends, tb 
receive any benefits from their bounties j in order 
the more effectusjlly to discover proper objects, a cer-^ 
tain number of the society are appointed visitors^ 
who frequently vbit cellars, garrets, and such ob- 
scure lodgings as they think may contain objects 
deserving their charity, who always are relieved by 
money, ox such other necessaries of which they may 
appear to be most in need. 

The number of subscribers to this charity is 
small, not exceeding one hundred, which with 
pom? occasional collections at chapels, made thp 
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whole receipts in the year 1793, about 126I. of 
which 105I. had been distributed to proper objects ; 
the subscriptions have since that time considerbiy 
advanced, and it is sincerely to be wished that such 
encouragement may be given to the institution as 
the humanity of the. intention appears to demand. 

Institution Fok recovering persnos appa- 
rently PROWNED. 

This humane society was established October 
1775, at the charge or the corporation, who give 
for each person recovered one guinea, and for each 
unsuccessful case half a guinea, to those who as« 
sist in taking up the bodies. Since the com- 
mencement of this institution three hundred and 
ninety-seven persons apparently drowned have bee|i 
taken up, of whom two hundred and eighty-five 
have been recovered. 

The Marine Society 

Was instituted in 1789, for the benefit of the 
widows of deceased masters of vessels of the port 
of Liverpool, this society consists of a great num- 
ber of members, who on entrance pay two guineas, 
and half-a-guinea a quarter. 

The widows of deceased masters of vessels arc 
entitled to twenty shil ings a month during life,, 
provided their husbands have regularly paid the 
quarterly half-guinea three years. This institution 
is conducted by a president, vice-president, a com- 
mitter of ten gentlemen, and a secretary. 

SECTION 
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SECTION vni. 



RuiUings and Institutmsfor AmusmefH mid lUcreatitml 



EsTABtiSBMEKTS fof the ciicounigement of sci* 
ence, the accommodation of the literati, and pro- 
motion of genius» are for the most part the leading 
inquiry of the sentimental ti^veUer, nor has it been 
thought less deserving the notice of the generality of 
historians, who for die most part, draw their con- 
clusions of the manners, taste, and genius of a pea* 
pie, from the attachment they discover in them to 
the cultivation of the polite arts. I would there- 
fore, in conformance to authors of superior abili-* 
lides, introduce my observations on the buildings 
and institutions for that purpose in the town of Li- 
verpool ; ' but alas ! the ptospect aifords nothing 
but a wild barren waste : Science not only appears 
inimical to the soil, but even undeserving the cul- 
tivadon of the inhabitants, for after much inquiry, 
there is nothing to reward the curiosity, or gradfy 
the search of the literati, but a large room filled 
with boolcs, which is called. 

The Public Library. 

This solitary tribute to erudidon is conducted by a 

president 
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president and committee, annually chosen for certain 
purposes, and every subscriber pays five guineas on 
ftdmission, and a stipulated yearly subscription, 
for which the books are allowed to be read on terms 
regulated by the said president and council. 

Some years since, an academy for drawing and 
painting, was attempted in a room over this library, 
wherein it was also purposed to deliver occasional 
lectures on anatomy, perspective, architecture, paint- 
ing, &c. which was not only to have been supplied 
with proper subjects, instruments, drawings, &c. 
tut premiums were to have been given as a reward 
to superior merit ; the attempt however proved the 
mere phantom of the day, the judicious few, found 
a very weak support from a body of people, whose 
inclinations could not be influenced to encourage 
the promotion of sciences, for which their original 
education could not be supposed to give them <Hther 
feeling or taste. 

An attempt was also made a few years since, to 
establish an academy, somewhat on the principle of 
that at Portsmouth, for the encouragement of ma- 
thematical learning, particularly navigation and 
astronomy ; the intention of this academy was to 
have given invitation to men of proved abilities to 
settle among them, to whom handsome salaries were 
to have been given for compleating such of the sons 
of persons of the first condition in the town in these 
sciences, who had passed the common forms of 
school learning, and were intended for the sea, or 
for commerce ,• the former were not only to be com-^ 
pleated in the knowledge of navigation in the cus« 
tomary forms, but the fundamental principles were 

to 
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to have been demonstrated in so ample a manner, 
that should accident deprive the master of a vessel 
of the assistance of the common printed books, he 
might be able to make good his reckonings from 
astronomical observations : Those intended for com- 
merce were also to have been instructed in the know- 
ledge of books, and, other essentials to the count- 
ing-house, somewhat, on the plan of the late inge- 
nious Mr. Postlethwaite ; for this most laudable 
purpose, a lar^e observatory was actually erected ; 
in a litde time it became totally neglected, and the 
whole fabric in a few years was a heap of ruins, 
of which a cellar and some small vestiges of the 
foundation are now to b^ seen in Hope-street. 

Theatre. 

The Old Theatre was situated on the east side of 
Drury-lane, now used as a warehouse ; the present 
building is on the east side of Williamson-square, 
it was finished and opened in the year 1772, and 
cost about 6000I. it was built by the subscription of 
thirty gentlemen, who receive for their respective 
shares five per cent, and a ticket entitling the bearer 
to every night performance in any part of the house. 
The inside is large and commodious, the ornamen- 
tal architecture and scenery elegant, the stage spa- 
cious, and the whole well constructed to convey the 
voice intelligibly to the auditors ; it is a good brick 
building, plain on the outside, has the king*s arms 
well executed in the front pediment, , and a large 
handsome portio affords a convenient shelter to the 
company on the approach to the several avenues of 
the house, and is in every respect as complete a 

Theatre 
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Theatre as any out of the metropolis, and gene* 
rally supplied with a good set of comedians. 

AsSEMBLY-RoOM. 

This room has been already described*, there is 
therefore little to add, but that the meetings are 
generally from October to April, twice in the 
month, the whole is supported by subscription, re* 
gulated by a master of ceremonies. 

The Public Baths. 

ThescJ baths are situate at the end of the north 
quay, close on the banks of the Mersey, they have 
been in reputation many years, and were formerly 
private property, but the corporation of Liverpool, 
ever studious to advance the interest of the town» 
and knowing they were capable of great improve- 
ment, purchased the whole for about 4000L with 
the resolution of embellishing and making large 
alterations in the original plan. 

For this purpose at more than the additional ex- 
pense of lOooL they are rendered as commodious, 
safe, and elegant, as any of the kind in England, 
and have all the advanuges of the salubrity of the 
salt-water, without exposing the bather to public 
view J the entrance to these baths is by a neat fa- 
cade, or screen, exhibiting five rusticated doors, 
that on the left wing leads to the Gentlemen's Bath, 
that on the right to the Ladies*. 

On 

* Pag* 96. 
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On entering the Gentlemen's Bath, you pass a 
lieat paved avenue, which by a private door, leads 
to the main river^ wherein such as are inclined may 
conveniently bathe, there being a good flight of 
steps that go to the bottom of the water, which i» 
gravelled and rendered smooth for that purpose ; by 
these means a person may bathe at such height of 
the tides as he riiay be inclined, and for the conve- 
nience of those who are disposed to bathe at all 
times, carts are provided on the construction and 
manner of those used at Bnghthelmstone, and other* 
places ; such are the accommodations on the main 
riverj but the private baths to which you advance 
by descending a few stone steps, are rendered not 
only secure, but private and eligible, to such as are 
disposed to bathe uh^^^een, for which purpose there 
are six partitioned baths^ or closets, with handsome 
doors, which may be fastened on the inside, whereby 
a person may be concealed from any of the company 
in the common bath, with which it connects by 
means of a small aperture, through which you 
may pass to the public bath if so inclinedj or if 
disposed to be private, may be perfectly so, by 
means of a screen, so contrived as to exclude aJJ 
communication with the rest of the bathers. 

Those whd afe immediately disposed for the pub- 
lit bath, will find, contiguous^ to the before-men- 
tioned, a large square reservoir of water, enclosed 
by high walls, which render it at once private and 
secure; these walls imitating stone, give a cooU 
neat appearance to the whole : the entrance to this 
common bath is by stone steps, which go to the bot* 
tom, whereby you may descend to what depth jfou. 
please^ "which is marked for six, but seldom rises 

above 
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above five feet ; here, under' a sort of covered way, 
or piazza, are three handsome rooms, with fire- 
places, well matted, and furnished with chairs, ta- 
bles, &c. wHich are intended for dressing rooms, 
and are very conveniently situated for that purpose. 
The Ladies' Bath, being an exact counterpart of what 
has been already described, needs no e2{)lanation. 

BOLTON-STREBT BaTHS. 

These baths consist of a small plain brick build- 
ing, connected with, and supplied by the jpumpjs- of 
a cotton manufsictory, the building 13 divided into 
two departments, in one of them is the gentle- 
men's bath, which has a small dressing-room and 
fire-place common to all ; conti^ous to this room, 
are four divisions, in each of which is a small bath, 
lined with lead, these are called the private baths, 
and with difficulty will hold one person, these baths 
are ingeniously supplied with either hot, or cold 
water, in a few minutes, by turnmg a cock, and 
emptied with equal facility, adjoining is a large pub-^ 
lie cold bath, covered by a sky-light, in form of a 
dome or cupola. On the ladies' side are also four 
private baths, on the same principle as those ahready 
described, and a large public hot bath, there being 
no public cold bath for the ladies, unless they 
should be disposed to amuse themselves in that of 
the gentlemen. 

These baths are constructed and filled on a plain 
simple principle, by means of the steam, engine 
used for the cotton work, which speedily pumps 
sufficient water to fill the large cold bath, or supply 
the smaller, tQ which it is conveyed by subterrane- 
ous 
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ous pipes, a large boiler is also fixed, which is af-> 
ways filled widi warm water, and by means of cock^ 
fixed in the small baths, filk them in a minute to 
any temperature the bather may require j the build- 
ing upon the whole is neat, but the plan is open to 
many objections, it may however answer the pur- 
poses of some few persons, but it would be an in- 
sult on propriety to compare them to the baths be- 
fore-mentioned« 

The Music Mall, 

Is a plain brick building, has nothing outwardly 
to recommend it to notice, the principal entrance i^ 
from Bold-street, where company is sheltered by a 
portio supported by four columns on pedestals, the 
principal door leads to a hall, or vestibule, from 
whence by a double flight of stairs, those who are 
inclined for the galleries have a ready conveyance, 
on the right and left j beneath is a door rmmediate- 
ly facing the orchestre, which is large, well de- 
signed, and enclosed with a neat iron screen or 
railling, in the centre thereof is placed the desk for 
the leader of the band, above which rise four rows 
of seats, with sufficient desks for a great number of 
performers, the whole is terminated by a large hand- 
some organ. 

The room is large and lofty, the gallery is sup- 
ported by three slender columns, and contains a 
double row of seats, each row having fifteen 
benches, ornamented with neat cut glass chande-^ 
liers, suspended from a small stucco ornament in 
the ceiling ; at the front of the gallery is a neat and, 
prettily designed balustrade, similar to that already 
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described at the front of the ^rchestre, beneath this 
gallery on the principal floor ai-e elevated benches, 
five deep, which arrange on each side the building, 
quite up to the abutment or screen, which supports 
the face of the orchestrc, in the centre is a further 
accommodation of seats, consisting of fifteen benches 
formed as a sort of pit, all of them are very hand- 
somely covered wjth green cloth ; from a lai^e cir- 
cular ornament in the centre of the ceiling is sus- 
pended a laige and capital cut glass chandelier, in 
addition to which are four elegantly cut glass lus- 
tres ; the room consequently when lighted has a 
brilliant and pleasing efl^ct. 

There are twelve concerts in the year, and a fes- 
tival of music once in three years : the subscription 
to the concerts is two guineas a year, for which 
each subscriber has three tickets, viz. one for his 
own use, and two for the admission of ladies, or 
minor children, or, a lady may subscribe for one 
ticket in her own name, paying one guinea per 
4nnum. 

The New Jail. 

Under the class of buildings of public amuse- 
ment.and recreation, thistuildmg may be thought 
improperly introduced ; the fact may be admitted, 
but as the inhabitants appear to consider it as a most 
important erection, it may be thought a trespass on 
propriety not to notice it among other public build- 
ings. This temple of the goddess Laverna, is 
situated at the northern e3|tremity of the town, where 
it rises in all the glare of ostentatious majestj'^ ; a 
stranger on being informed it is the common jail, 

M must 
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must be immediately prejudiced by a very indif- 
ferent opinion of the honesty, or reputed wedth of 
a place which requires a building for the reception 
of villany and insolvency, that covers more than 
twice the ground, and contains more than twice 
the number of cells and domitories than the pri- 
son of Newgate; and on fair calculation will hold 
more than Imlf the inhabitants of Liverpool. 

It is die remark of a French wit-f^, " that a pri- 
<< son always looks best on the outside/' .this idea 
seems to have influenced the corporation, when 
building this receptacle for the unfortunate, for 
such is the external appearance, that a distant view 
indicates a magnificent castle, or had embrasures 
been made in the walls, it might have been mista- 
ken for a Citadel, the pile is enormous, the mate- 
rials of which it is composed would build a village. 
An impartial observer must b& divided in oinnion, 
whether it is more deserving of ridicule, or repro- 
bation ; the rage of building, and almost general 
renovation of cities and towns which now evidently 
influences the whole kingdom, can alone reconcile 
the necessity of this* new ereaion, while so many 
places of confinement had been many years in the 
town, and are still suffici^t to receive delinquents* 
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SECTION IX, 



Of the Mtmfiutmesy Public Markets^ f^c. 



MANiTFACTORISS. 

X HIS town gives little invitation to the establish* 
ing manufactories, some have notwithstanding been 
attempted. A saltwork has many years been suc- 
ccssfiJly pursued at the south-west end of the town, 
which is said to produce salt of a very excellent 
quality, but having been long found a great nui- 
sance to the inhabitants, the corporation has settled 
terms with the proprietors, who will therefore in a 
short time remove the works to Garston, about four 
miles from town; there are also many houses for the 
cure of red-herring ; one glasshouse ; three cotton 
manufactories-; three iron founderies, and many 
sugarbaken, who annually m^ke large quantities of 
loaf sugar, both for home consumption and for ex- 
portation; roperies are in various parts of the 
town, which find constant employment, not only 
for the supply of shippings but for exportation ; 
ovet one of these roperies is a bridge, for the more 
readily passing of carriages, &c. to the Music-Hall 
in Bold-street, to which it is contiguous. There 
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are also several oil works, and a tide mill, a small 
distance south of the town, that works by water, 
which it incloses at every tide 'of flood, many slips 
for building vessels are on the north and south ex- 
tremities of the town, from which not only many 
capital merchant ships have been laimched, but 
several good ships of war, these ships, together with 
the several graving docks, &c. are said to give em- 
ployment to upwards of three thousand shipwrights, 
there are also in the vicinity of the town a great 
number of windmills for grinding corn, colour, 
dyers wood, &c. 

The Public Market. 

There is no established flesh market in this town, 
that which is at the upper end of Pool-lane; appears 
to be the principal, having two sets of stationed 
shambles, besides a great number of setded shops ; 
there are also shambles for u public market behind 
the *change, which will probably be removed from 
its present situation to form an area at the back of the 
newly erected mansion house ; there is also a set of 
shambles in the centre of Cleveland-square, to the 
great annoyance of a decent range of houses, while 
mahy places in its neighbourhood, equally eligible, 
might have been applied to the purpose. The pre- 
sent extent of the town seems to require a flesh 
niarket in the neighbourhood of the Haymarket, 
which would be found very convenient to the in- 
habitants of the adjacent pans. 

The principal support of the markets of Liver- 
pool is from Ireland, Wales, and from the Isle of 
Man, from the former, great quantities of horned 
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cattle are imported alive, together with swine, ba» 
con, and butter; the Isle of Man, Anglesey, many 
parts of North-Wales, and Cheshire, send a great 
number of live poultry of all sorts, eggs innumera- 
ble, and large quantities of fresh butter in small 
pans, or crocks, intfinded for immediate use, this 
butter is not so salt as that from Ireland, being 
sometimes not a week old ; a most iniquitous use 
is often made of this butter, i^ is washed, beat 
up, made into pounds, and printed at the top, in 
imitation of fresh butter, for which it is frequently 
sold, these deceptions are sometimes discovered, 
but the magistrates are generally too lenient in their 
punishment, to prevent a continuance of the im- 
position. 

The demand for beef, live sheep, and pigs, for 
supply of the shipping is here very great, and con- 
sequently advances the price to the inhabitants, 
poultry of all kinds is frequently in great demand 
for the same purpose, the beef though not large is 
for the most part of the ox, and in general not to 
be exceeded in flavour and fatness m any part of 
England, there is a pretty breed of sheep in many 
parts of Lancashire, with black faces, and feet, that 
afford most excellent mutton, the market is also 
plentifully supplied from Derbyshire, and North 
Wales, with sheep that yield to none in good- 
ness and flavour; veal is fine and well-tasted, but 
not in general so white as in many other parts 
of the kingdom ; the butchers however, to the ho- 
nour of Liverpool, do not use the filthy custom of 
blowbg the meat when hot, to inflate the fat and 
juices with the stinking breath of the operator, a 
practice too general in London, and mapy other 
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parts of the kingdom ; porfc is in general pretty 
good, but the large country sort sold in the open 
market is firu^er, whiter, . and better flavour- 
ed, than what is killed in town, and sold at the 
sbambles.^ These markets for the most part pro- 
duce every thing for the luxuriels and conveniencies 
of life, equal to that of wy other town in the 
kingdom. '. * , 

There is no part of England can shew a better 
green rtiarket, nor more abundantly supplied with 
every excellent vegetable, asparagus excepted, 
which is neither good nor cheap, abundance c£ 
flowers made up into small bouquets, which the in- 
habitants call poseys, are brought to this market, 
which is also m the season, filled with native and 
exotic fruits ; great attention is given to the securi- 
ty of the inhabitants, while at these markets, all 
carriages being then prevented passing through 
them by means of temporary chains extended 
cross the streets, and every care and regulation ap- 
pears to have been established for their benefit, but 
notwithstanding there is a clerk of the market for 
that purpose, the corporation is for the most part 
too lenient in punishing abuses, and the clerk too 
indulgent in omittmg to represent trespasses^ that 
require reformation. 

The Fish Market. 

This market is cbnveniendy situated near the ri- 
ver, the south end of St. Georges Oo^, it is su s 
oblong building ninety feet by thirty, covered by a 
good roof, whereon is a small turret, which would 
have been gr^tly improved hf tfae^addition of a 

clock 
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dock, the whole is supported fey twenty-two pillars, 
and commodiously formed to secure both venders 
and purchasers from rain, and inclemency of wea<» 
ther, proper bulk^, stalls lined with lead, a pump, 
and other conveniencies are erected for exposing 
fish for sale to the best advant^e, but with all these 
external benefits to the buyer and seller, there is 
perhaps nothing in the town of Liverpool that de- 
mands a more serious reform, a clerk of the market 
is appointed, but the office seems to be a mere si- 
necure, Ae sellers on the arrival of the fish, gene- 
rally make the i>rice too exorbitant for the purchase 
of the mediocrity, by which means the fish often 
remains on hand until it is putrified and unwhole- 
some. Was all fish in this state to be publickly 
burned, or condemned for manure, it would induce 
the venders to sell at a moderate price, for it is sel- 
dom firom defect of quanti^ that the price is held 
up, but firom a policy they pursue, of concealing, 
and often destroying the greater part of what is 
brought to market, and exposing a litde at a time 
for sale, thereby creating an apparent scarcity in the 
midst of plenty. 

There is a corn market-j- every Saturday at the up- 
per end of Gastle-streer, near the exchange, where 
many farmers stand with samples; there is also a 
good market for hay and straw near St. John*s 
church. The fairs in this town are three, one on 
the 25th of July, another on the nth of Novem- 
ber, these two fairs are too inconsiderable to de- 
serve the name, consisting only of a few standings 

for 

f It is in cojjtanphtion to build a convenient and dry corn market on some 
fart of St. George's quay, contiguous to the fiihmarket. 
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for toys, and other Shiall articles, booths and public 
shews being seldom permitted ; the other fair is 
called Richmond fair, which is held four times in 
the year, the back of Richmond-street, St. Ann's, 
this is a very great fair, much frequented by Jthe in- 
habitants and the neighbourhood of the town, it is 
well supplied by dealers from distant parts, with 
woollens, linens, and all articles for wearing appa- 
rel, particulairly muslins, which are often bought 
at these fairs very cheap, for the greater convenien- 
cy of the dealers and accommodation of the pur- 
chasers, there is a large building called the woollen- 
hall, wherein i^ a great number of shops, that are 
generally well filled with a plentiful variety of arti- 
cles for the accommodation of their customers, this 
feir lasts many days, contributing to the profit of 
the dealers and amusement of the inhabitants. 

Plenitude and variety not only manifest them- 
selves in the public markets but in the houses for 
the accommodation of inhabitant and stranger; 
no town in Englahd affords greater invitation to 
entertainment; and amusement, a stranger cannot 
be wanting of refreshment, plenty of liquors, and 
good usage,where every seventh hpuse-f^ is open for 
his reception, there is an elegant hotel at the bottom 
of Lord-street, frequented by the principal persons 
in the town, in this hotel| there is a subscription- 
room, where all the London papers are dailv read 

'by 

f The number of houses inhabited in the year 17931 was about «ght thou- 
sand four hundred) and it appezn in the books of the excise office^ that upwards 
of one thousand two hundred bouses had licences, which is one seventh part of 
the inhabited houses in LiverpooL 

X NotwithsUnding the excellent accommodations at this hotel, such is the 
influenza for public erections, and increasing the houaef of entertainment, that a 
capital hotel is now building in Castle««treet, at the charge of the corporation, on 
a most extensive scale, and by aa^estimate given will amount to upwards of Soool. 
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by those who are inclined to pay one guinea as an 
annual subscription, the house is a plain brick 
dwelling) spacious and convenient, but has nothing 
to recommend it outwardly to particular notice, or 
description ; there are also other subscription roofns 
frequented by very "genteel company, in addition to 
these are several taverns, which are well calculated 
for the convenience of private parties, and have 
excellent beds and very good accommodation for 
guests, many houses under the denomination of 
coffee-houses are in different parts of the town, 
where the mediocrity find good accommodation at 
a moderate expense, all these houses are generally 
plentifully supplied with company; almost every 
man in Liverpool is a scavoir vivre^ and he who 
cannot drink claret will drink ale; the devotion of 
the lower order of people to these Bacchanalian or- 
gia, is such, as to give employment to upwards of 
thirty-seven large and extensive, ale breweries, in 
addition to which, a large and capital porter brewe- 
ry has lately been erected between Byrom-street and 
Scotland-road, the attempt has fully answered the 
expectation of the proprietors, the water having 
been found well adapted to the purpose, and to 
have produced porter in flavour, and quality eqtial 
to any in England ; this brewery gives a convenient 
and ready supply, hot only to the town and cir- 
cumjacent country, but large quantities are con- 
standy shipping to Ireland, and other parts. 

There are many inns in this toWn, which are well 
fitted up, have plenty of good beds and every other 
accommodation for the traveller, from these inns 
conveyances are readily had, to and from almost 
every part of England, exclusive of post-chaises, 

which 
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which are numerous and genteel, th^e is a mail 
coach to London and another to York, a post 
coach to Oxford and London through Birmingham, 
a coach to Birmingham through Smfibrd and Wol- 
verhampton, four coaches to Manchester through 
Warrington, one diligence to Manchester, one 
coach to Lancaster, four Coaches and two diligen- 
ces to the Dukes boat, one coach to HuH through 
Leeds and York, and one coach to Bristol and Bath ; 
there are also ws^ons to and from London, Man- 
chester, Birmin^iam, Preston, Rochdale, Filde» 
Prescot, Warrington, Ormskirk, Chester, York, 
Hull, Scarborough, Lancaster, and many other 
parts, and for the Conveniency of the inhabitants 
there are a great number of elegant hackney 
coaches and sedan-chairs, which apply in many 
parts of the town at very moderate feirs* 

On a retrospect to the general buildings, im- 
provements, &c. mentioned in the two last sections, 
and the observations on the present, the whole 
seems but the work of yesterday, the condition o^ 
the town at the beginning of this century was mean 
and ccMitemptible, two churches-f- were then suffici- 
ent for the inhabitants, the marine traffic was very 
limited, and manufactories unknown, a small silk 
work excepted j the mind on a general survey is 
not readily reconciled to the cause, which has in so 
few years advanced the town and inhabitants to the 
present wealthy and flourishing appearance^, about 
sixty years have altered the face of ail things; in the 
year x 730 the trade began to advance, it appears 

by 

f St. Nicholas and St. Peter. 

X The cause it eleariy assigned in the tcftth section. 
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by the i^tBtomhouse clearances, that one hundred 
and sixnr-suc ships then belonged to this pon*f , 
fifteen ot which sailed the first time for Africa^, the 
united burthen of these vessels was nine thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-six tons, one solitary dock 
was only then existing, and that recently com- 
pleated, there was no excliange, but a common 
courthouse, no public building but a small charity 
school, which found difficult support for the edu- 
cation of only sixty children, the lands to the south 
of the old dock were entirely open, seven streetsj| 
covered the whole town, and those narrow, mean, 
and dirty, there was only one inn§ of any estimation 
£Dr the iaccommodation of strangers, no stage coach 
capie nearer than Warrington, from whence the 
few passengers from London were conveyed by 
horses, or occasional coached, neither cart nor 
waggon was employed between this town and Man- 
chester, or other parts, every conveyance being at 
that tiipe by pack*horses, and such persons as had 
occasion to go to Manchester^ or other places, were 
obliged to go on horseback, post-chaises being 
then unknown.' He was an opulent merchant who 
kept his chaise and one^; frugal economy decked 
his table, he lived like Sir Balaam^, and a botde of 
humble port was an occasional regale. Four hun- 
% drcd 

f In 1709 there were only eighty-four shlp0> the number therefore in twenty- 
•ne years increased double. 

X A small vessel of about thirty tons sailed to the coast^ about the year 1709, 
from which time to the year 1730, the attempts were so trifling as not to deserye 
notice. 

II There were some few small wints and beyt» consisting of mere cottages, 
and a few straggling huts, to the southward of the Old Dock. 

§ The Golden Lion in Dale^street, the original house now standing. 
5f There was one venerable antique chariot, the property of a principal inhabi* 
tant^ which on particular days made its appearance* 

« " One standing dish his weekly mealafibrds, 
* < An added pudding solcmnixcd the lord's." 

Pope. 
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dred and twelve vessels from distant ports was tl^ 
whole number which entered this year, whose 
united burthen was eighteen thousand and seventy 
tons, or about forty tons to each vessel, ^ plain in- 
dication, that the greatec majority were coasters, or 
from Ireland, in which trades the one hundred and 
sixty-six vessels which belonged to the port may be 
supppsed at this time to be principally employed, 
whose burthen was nine thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-six tons, the West- India commerce, as 
well as that of Africa being at that time in its in-* 
fancy. 

Such was nearly the situation and condition of 
Liverpool about the year 1730, we then perceive 
it gradually to havp increased in trade and extent of 
streets and houses to the year 1760; making a pe- 
riod of thirty years, in this interval two new 
churches-f gave additional beauty to the town, the 
exchange was erected, the public infirmaiy firush- 
ed, and the bluecoat hospital compleated in its 
present stile; the town at this period was so much 
enlarged as to have extended in Dale- street ^ far 
as Cheapside on the left, and on the right hand as 
far as Preston -street, but all beyond was open 
ground; in Tythebarn-street it extended only to 
Key-street, all the interval from thence to the pre- 
sent Vauxhall-road was open fields, Williamson- 
square had buildings only on the lower parts, the 
other three sides were not covered, Clayton-square 
had but one house. Church-street, and the streets 
leading south-eastward and north-eastward began 
to be covered, but all the lands beyond Richmond- 
street 

f St. Ocor|(e s and Sc» Thonus*s in the }xar 1750. 
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Street* was entirrely open. Duke-street was covered 
about two hundred yards, all the rest to the south- 
ward was . open fields-f , adjoining Salthouse-yard 
was a large glasshouse which terminated the build- 
ings southward next the water, adjoining to which 
was then a handsome bowling green ; part of Pitt- 
street and Paric-lane was then built, but all the 
lands from the water south and east were entirely 
open fields.' "^ 

The Old Dock at this time was greatly improved 
and cleared of a great nmny small huts and cotta- 
ges, which had long encumbered the quays, the 
trade of the town although much advanced did not 
yet promote the building of more than one addi- 
tional dock:{:, an embankment§ and bas6n was 
however made; and a regular quay compleated 
from where the north baaon now is to xh& corner of 
the Old Dock, the vessels lying on che mud at Iqw 
water; the whole town however, about the end of 
this, period began to wear the .face of wealth and 
improvement, two hundred and twenty-six vessels 
in the year 1760 belonged to this port, whose 
united burthen was twenty-three thousand sice hun- 
dred and axty-five tons, which on average was one 
hundred and five tons to a vessel, being sixty-five 
tons more than in the year 1730, of which num- 
ber seventy-four were for Atrica, whereby it ap?- 

pears 

* Leading from Paradise-street to Williamson-squiire. 

f There was at this time a very pretty walk of trees, called the South Lady's 
Wadk, which extended quite to,ihe upper end of the present Duke-strcet, and at 
that time much frequented. 

X Sakhouse Dock, recently finished. 

f St. George's Dock was a few years afterwards compleated on this spot, be- 
fore which time there wefe two large graving docks between the present draw- 
bridges leading to the dry dock^ which now forms a part of the oiiginal em- 
bankment. 
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pears that tbe ships belonging to Liverpool increas* 
^ed^^sKRjr, the burthen increased thirteen thousand 
tight hundred and ninety-nine tons^f, and the 
number of ships trading to Africa was augmaited 
fifty-nine. 

The advanced tonnage of the two hundred an^ 
twenty-six vessels belongbg to the port is a clear 
proof of their increased size, and of the enlargement 
of the trade, which the coffers of some of the prin- 
cipal mercl^ts were soon known to experience^ 
temperance and frugality contributed to enrich the ^ 
cornucopia of abundance, which was seen to in* 
crease in proportion to the unwearied cultivation oiF 
the adventurers, who had then fortunes to m^ke ; 
for although some of their predecessors had availed 
themselves of a golden harvest;};, which presented 
itself in this interval, it increased the fortunes but , 
of few, and became so hiutitated towards^ the year 
2 760 as to yield little benefit to the traders of that 
time, who therefore found it necessary to pursue 
those steps which had been judiciously marked for 
them by their fathers, they saw they had a trade yet 
to establish ^d a mercatorkd reputation to confimi, 
and therefore determinedto readize and secure that 
property, which fortune held fc^rward to their em- 
braces, the profit arising from their commerce, they 
applied to the building several streets and squares^ 
which not only perpetuate their names to posterity^ 
but add to the increasing fortunes of their succes<». 
sors ; additional and necessary buildii^ were then 

the 

f In i7)o the united tonnage was nine thousand seven hundred and sixty«six^ 
which added to thirteen thousand eight hundred aUd ^iocty-ninej^ make twcnt}ih 
three thousand six hundred and sixty-five tons. 

I See section the tenth on commerce* 
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the pursuit of the inhabitaats, not an improvemeiK 
of the old, the streets were still narrow, mean, and 
dirty, badly kept and worse regulated, neither 
stage-coach, cart, nor other conveyance for passen- 
gers hitherto passed between this place and Man* 
Chester ,* an humble chaise and one, continued the 
ultimate ambition of the (^ulent merchant, and a 
joint and a pudding supplied his genial and hospi« 
table table -, he was a capital trader who even ^ 
this period was able to support a double hor^ the 
shops were not numerous but tolerably supplied 
with goods calculated more for the conveniency 
than £e luxury of life, one stage coach^f beg^ tq 
appear from London, and two principal innsX ^^^ 
offered themselves for the accommodation of sti'an* 
gers, and entertainment of the principal inhabit* 
tants ; a small dark room in a coun in Water- 
street, up a narrow dirty passage was the common 
subscription cofiee-room, and the only one then in 
town. 

Such was nearly the state of the town of Liver* 
pool, such the number of its shipping, and such 
the manners of its inhabitants in, the y^ar r760ft. 
since that period it may be said to have experienced 
a total resuscitation. To the genius, taste, and re- 
finement of the present day we are to attribute the 
great improvements of the last thirty years. On 
the floating wings of commerce, the inhabitant^ 
have extended their intercourse with the world, 
which has enlightened tkeir ideas, and given them 

not 

f Which arrived once a weeky the suge beii^ at thtt time four days on die 
road. 

X The Lion in Dale-street, and the Talbot in Water-ttreet, the €»nBer yet 
sending, the latter rebuilt on the spot where thi; old inn stood. 
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not only the pride of imitation, but the ambition 
of equality ; during this interval eight new churches 
and chapels have been erected, three new docks 
compleated, public edifices built, streets enlarged, 
squares augmented, and one entire improvement 
and embellishment shews itself in all its varieties, 
hotels, theatres, assemblies, music-halls, baths, 
tenms-courts, -bowling-greens, archeries, taverns, 
and a compleat assemblage of the scavoir vivre per- 
vades the whole town ; elegant private carriages in- 
dulge the wealthy, genteel hackney* coaches the 
mediocrity, sedan-chairs the gouty, and sharp peb- 
ble stones and mantraps* accommodate the peram- 
bulating canaille ; amusements are never wanting 
to fill the vacant hour, nor evening receptacles for. 
the gratifications of convivial milch, while brilliant 
shops offer all things for the indulgence of luxury, 
the j^gravation of taste, and improvement of fa- 
shion; the proceedings of their progenitors are no 
longer remembered, but by a commiserating re- 
flection on their want of that refinement of man- 
ners and taste for the elegancies of the bon ton, 
which so evidently displays itself in the present ge- 
neration. 



SECTION 

'* Projecting cellars in almost every parj of th.« towiii which etidanger the 
lives and limbs of thf foot patset^r. 
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SECTION X. 



The Commerce of Liverpool. 



Liverpool from situation, must be, and ever 
has been a toWn of trade, and although in early 
ages her maritime traffic may have been limited to 
small fisheries, and a naval intercourse with Ireland, 
the Isle of Man, and the ports on the western coast 
of England, and many parts of Wales ; the share 
of her commerce will be discovered to have always 
been respectable^ the number of shipping large, 
and the tonnage proportioned to that in other parts 
of the kingdom. 

History and tradition are equally silent on the 
real state and situation of this town until the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, we have no authentic 
intelligence of ship, or bark, belonging to this 
port until the seventh of Elizabeth, when we are 
told from record, that fifteen vessels* were employ- 
ed in her trade; trifling and inconsiderable as this 
number may be thought at the present day, it will 
notwithstanding reconcile us to the. report of Leland 
and Cambden-f-, that it had been a town where 
formerly " much merchandize and public traffic 

N " had 

* See page 43. f See Section III. 
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" had been carried on die seas,** it is also proba- 
ble, that before die reign of Elizabeth her vessels 
were more numerous, for there had been a haven, 
or dock, made for the reception of shipping which 
had been destroyed by a hurricane*, rtioreover, in 
the petition presented to Elizabeth from the inha- 
bitants, they are stiled the poor and decayed town 
of Liverpool, from all which an inference may be 
drawn, that before that period they had been in a 
flourishing and opulent state in prc^rtion to the 
trade of those days, although the town-f- and num- 
ber of inhabitants at the time of the petition was' 
small. 

When the state of all England is considered in 
respect of commerce and manufactures at and be« 
fore the time of Elizabeth, the town of Liverpool 
itiav be discovered to have been equal, perhaps su- 
perior even to the metropolis in her marine con- 
nexions; it is an admitted fact, that during the 
whole sixteenth century, commerce was not only 
unknown in these kingdoms, but manu&ctures 
were few and feeble. 

Posdcthwaite, on whose testimony certain reliance 
may be had, tells us, that " Before the settlement 
" of our colonies our manufactures were few, and 
** those but very indifferent, in those days we had 
** not only naval stores, but even our ships from 
" our neighbours ^ Germany furnished us with all 
" things of metal, even to nails J ; wine, paper^ 
*^ linens, and a thousand other things came from 

" France;. 

# ^See paipe tci« f See page 43. 

X 'The fair of Nuremburgh at this time wa» the greatest £ur in Europe for alC 
•orts of hardwaic^ and dcgjuit trinkeCi in polished steel. 
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" France; Portugal supplied us with sugar; all 
** the products of America were poyredinto us from 
** Spain, and the Venetians and Genoese retailed 
** to us the commodities of the East-Indies at their 
" own price-f*." Sir Josiah Child tells us, that 
" Before we had plantations of our own, the Por- 
'' tuguese sold us sugars for seven and -eight pound 
" sterling the quintal, or hundred weight.'* 

Neither Virginia nor any of the islands could 
hold forward any invitation to commerce before the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the former was 
not discovered by Raleigh until 1584, and though 
the islands may be said to have beei^ known to the 
Spaniards long before that time, it was many yean;{; 
afterwards, that attempts were made towards their 
setdement by the EngUsh, if therefore, according 
to the testimony of these writers, commerce was in 
this limited, or rather non-existent state, before the 
setdement of the colonies, it must have been sdU 
less towards the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when the new world§ was unknown to Britons, it is 
notwithstanding certain, that a haven, or dock ex- 
isted for the reception of the shipping then belong- 
ing to the town of Liverpool long before the »time 
of Elizabeth, consequently some sort of traffic 
must have been required to have employed them, 
and that traffic must have been very expensive, al- 
though confined to the limits of St. George*s chan- 
nel.; in this state of the trade and manufectures of 
the kingdom it may be reasonably inferred, that 
London, by reason of situation, could have had 
N 2 litde 



t 



See Edwards's History of Commerce. 
Barbadoes 1605, St. Kitts about 1623, Antigue 1632. 
} The discovery by Columbus was not till 149a. 
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little marine traffic, other, than by goods im- 
ported from the continent, together with her little 
connexion with the few Italian merchants, that oc- 
casionally visited the kingdom with such merchan- 
dize as was then in requisition ; London therefore, 
could have been a very feeble rival to the western 
coasting trade of England, nor could Liverpool, by 
reason of her distant and obscure situation, be* sup- 
posed to have had ability to have opposed the port 
of London in her little European intercourse ; in- 
deed the burthen of all vessels at this time was too 
small to admit of any attempts to a distant naviga- 
tion from any part of England. Liverpool there- 
fore, about the middle of the sixteenth century^ 
might have had more traffic on the seas than Lon- 
don, her proximity* to Ireland affording a large con- 
nexion with that kingdom in the article of wool^ 
from whence great quantities were then annually 
imported to this town, this trade, in addition to that 
of Wales, and the ports on the western parts, must 
have made her share of commerce at least equal, 
perhaps superior to that of any other parts of the 
kingdom. 

The state of her marine in the year 1565, as be- 
fore mentioned, shews her importation at that time 
in a full point of view, she was then possessed of 
as large trading ships as were at that time employed 
in England, she had vessels of thirty-six and forty 
tons burthen, and perhaps before her misfortunes, 
might have had some larger; her tonnage therefore 
at that turie must have rendered her little fleet very 
respectable, for no vessels in the kingdom employ- 
ed 

tS€cpage4j. 
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cd in trade were then one hundred tons burthen ; 
this fact plainly appears from a proclamation issued 
*by Elizabeth, offering a bounty for such vessels as 
should hereafter be employed in trade, or built of 
one hundred tons burthen and upwards-f-. 

The dawn of commerce which began now to 
enlighten our hemisphere, not only induced the en- 
terprising spirit of the ministry of Elizabeth to of- 
fer this encouragement, but urged them to a par- 
ticipation of those advantages which they perceived 
had arisen to Portugal and Spain, by reason of their 
connexion with the newly settled colonies, they saw 
the benefits which accrued to the Portuguese by 
their imports from Africa to supply the almost de- 
solated settlements J of the Spaniards with slaves, and 
became desirous to attempt . a part of that trajfEc, 
which had proved so advantageous as not only to 
have enabled, but induced them to erect many forts 
on that continent for their future security and pro- 
tection ; this appears to have been the first attempt 
of the English to any extensive commerce on thf 
seas, which being countenanced by government, 
must be supposed to have employed large and ca- 
pital trading ships for the purpose, yet we are told 
by Hakluyt§, that the whole burthen of the little 
fleet of vessels built purposely for this slave trade, 
commanded by Sir John Hawkins, was not more 

than 



f Chalmers's Estimate. y 

X The Spaniards so early as the year 153 5y according to Edwards, had thuty 
sugar mills on the islands, and as it is well known, diat their ruling prii^ple 
was a general extirpation of the Carribbes, by every sper ies of torture, , they 
could therefore have had no other slavei to have worked their mills but the natives 
of Africa, which were supplied them by the Portuguese, who had maintained an 
exclusive trade to the coast ever since the year 1442* 
$ Edwanh's History of Colonies. 
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than two hundred and fifty tons|| ; this becomes a 
further confirmation, that the ships of Liverpool 
before this time must not only have been on equa^ 
lity, but even superior to that of many other ports 
of the kingdom, indeed it will appear by the fol* 
lowing table, that if a proportion is made of the 
largest vessel;]; employed in commerce about the 
year 1565, and the largest vessel§ now employed in 
the trade of Liverpool, the fleet in the time of Eli- 
zabeth would not even at this day appear either 
contemptible, or unimportant. 

Table of the proportion which the burthen of ves- 
sels in 1565, bear to those in 1794, in the be- 
fore-mentioned ratio. 

Tons. Tons. 

A vessel of 40 in 156 j> was equal to 360 in 1794* 

36 — 3M 

30 ■■ ' 270 

20 • 180 

16 144 

^5 135 

15 135 

15 135 

iz ■ 108 

12 " 108 

6 * 54 

6 54 

14 126 

14 126 

I 72 

259 in 1565 were equal to 2331 in 1794^ 

This 

n The Solomon of one hundicd.and twenty toni, die Swallow •£ one hundred 
totiSf the Jonn of forty tons. 
:|: One hundred toni. { Nine hundied tont. 
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This is the exact copy of the town record alrea- 
dy mentioned in this history-f-, which shews the two 
hundred and fifty-nine tons of shipping employed 
by the town of Liverp<)ol in 1565, to be nearly 
equal to two thousand three hundr^ and thirty-one 
tons of the present day, making the average about 
one hundred and sixty tons to each vessel ; in this 
state was the shipping in the time of Elizabeth ; in 
that of her successor mercantile ships were greatly 
increased in size and number J, but Charles!, per- 
ceiving that the commerce of the kingdom, though 
very limited, required ships of yet larger burthen 
Chan. had been hitherto built, issued a bounty of 
five shillings^ the ton on all ships of two hundred 
tons bunhen and upwards ; it hence appears, that 
even at this time there were no vessels employed in 
the trade of any parts of the kingdom of that size. 

In the reign of Charles II. the face of our com- 
merce began to wear a pleasanter aspect, we began 
to feel the litde advantages of a foreign trade, and 
our colonies were in some small decree peopled and 
cultivated, in this state of the nation an act of na- 
vigation was made for the security of our traffic, 
which required vessels of much greater burthen 
than had hitherto been employed during these pe- 
riods ; it. may be imagined, that Liverpool was not 
inattentive to partake of some part of the benefit of 
arising commerce, but her situation as before ob- 
served, was then thought toty obscure to hope any 
advantages from a foreign intercourse, ?igd her 
landed situation too extraneous to expect power, or 
assistance sufficient to rival London, Bristol, and 

other 

fSeepage43. { 8tDw'« HUtoiy. ^ ) OaicfidoA*! Hiftiory. 
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Other ports, more advantageously situated for the 
trade of thos^ times; her coasting trade must there- 
fore have still been her principd emploympnt, for 
that to the colonies the latter end of the seventeenth 
century was undoubtedly very small, nor was it 
much increased the beginning of the present, indeed 
the whole kingdom in 1688-}- had very little share 
of foreign commerce, for the tonage of all the ves- 
sels foreign and English, which then cleared from her 
ports was but one hundred and ninety thousand five 
hundred and fifty-three, of this number Liverpool 
could have had a very small portion, for in 1 709, her 
clearances of British and foreign ships amounted to 
no more than twelve thousand six hundred and 
thirty-six tons, or in proportion to that of Great Bri- 
tain as I to thedecimal 22,888 ; (see table 14) of these 
clearances two hundred and seventy seven tons were 
the amount of all the foreign ships which then 
traded to her port, (see table 13) while that of all 
England was forty-five thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five tons, making the foreign trade of Li- 
verpool in proportion to the foreign trade of the 
whole kingdom, as i to the decimal 1 64,7 1 1 j (see ta» 
ble 13) a clear evidence, that the foreign trade of 
Liverpool was then poor and trifling, nor could 
that on the Atlantic have been very great, for al- 
though three hundred and thirty-four vessels of 
twelve thousand six hundred and thirty-six tons 
cleared out in the above said year (see table 14) ^ 
there belonged to the town only eighty-four ships 
of five thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven 

tons 



f In 1688 the foreign 9n<) Qritish thipt which cleared out of all England 
amounted only to one hundred and ninety thousand five hundred and B.ftj'-threp 
tons, (see Chalmers's Estimate.) 
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tons (sjse table 15); it may thence be inferred, that 
of the said three hundred and thirty-four vessels 
that cleared out, two hundred and fifty were coas- 
ters, the proportion therefore of the ultra marine 
trade of the town at this period, must have been 
only the forty secondth part of that of. the whole 
kingdom J, nor indeed could more be expected 
from an obscure port, little known and less fre- 
quented. * 

In this state must have been the commerce of 
Liverpool the beginning of the present century, 
contributing more to the support of the inhabitants 
than to the increase of their fortunes; their little 
attempts at the West-Indian and American markets 
were however in some, small degrees successful, 
whereby .the number of her shipping advanced§, 
and from year to year she had a pleasing invitation 
to proceed from the encouragement she received to 
her little adventures; the neighbouring port of 
Bristol had given them an example they were still 
more solicitous than able to imitate, they saw their 
inability to rival it in such articles, as at that time 
made a. Bristol consignmentj| acceptable to the white 
inhabitants of the islands, their proximity to Ire- 
land however, encouraged them to an exportation 
of provisions, and although in the article of dry 

goods 

I In 1709 the clearances of British ships in all England, as given in Chal> 
me.-s*s Estimate, were two hundred and for:y-three thousand $ix hundred a<id 
ninet/'thxee tons, and that of Liverpool 6ve thousand seven hundred and eighty • 
seven to us, or as i to 42,095, 

§ In 1709 Liverpool had 84 ships, burthen 5789 tons^ 
1716 113 8386 

1723 131 8070 

II Taunton ale, cyder, cheese, tripes, pickles, pease, groats, bacon, haras, wine 
in pints, rasberry and cherry brandy, raisins, currants, harwcll water, pipe s, &c. 
which trifling as they appear always had a quick and good sale, ^^ '"'" 

/^^^^ 
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goods they were not then on a par with Bristol, 
they found they could procure from Scodand checks, 
handkerchiefs, and Osnaburghs, for the ordinary de- 
mands of the plantations, which tc^ether with some 
little apparel, and secondary anicles, enabled them to 
freight a few vessels, and support an humble en- 
deavour at a small share of that lucrative trade, to 
which, as before observed, the, inhabitants of Ame- 
rica and the West-Indies gave some litde encou- 
ragement; Bristol notwithstanding these attempts, 
continued to find their German coarse goods were 
always preferred to the ordinary Scotch checks and 
Osnaburghs, which at this time filled the Liverpool 
invoice, moreover her proximity to the mackerel and 
pilchard fisheries, united with her other exports, 
continued to give her so much the balance or that 
commerce, as to enable her to settle factors at Ja- 
maica*, and the Windward Islands. 

In this restricted line of trade, Liverpool would 
perhaps have long cpntinued, had not an incident 
in a short time arose, which began to fledge the 
carious pinions of her commerce ; the obscure and 
distressed town of Manchester, had long in vain, en- 
deavoured to secure the wretched inhabitants of a 
few stra^ling cottages from want, by the working a 
small number of looms gathered together on a spot, 
that had nothing but the external of human misery, 
to attract the commiserating eye of the transient 
passenger, her little attempts at checks and hand- 
kerchiefe Which then employed her looms received 

but 



* These ports followed the example of London, and began to settle factors at 
the islands, while Liverpool at this time was compelled to dispose of her adventures 
ly supercai^oes, who were often obliged to sell their goods at a low advance on the 
imroice, to enable them to make their returns in the vessel which was frequently 9 
great impedimeaK to the sale of their goods. 
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but small encouragement from a nation, that from 
prejudice and partiality, had long refused to encou- 
rage the plaid and check oi Scodand* ; Manches- 
ter had therefore recourse to the same policy which 
she saw had originally encouraged the looms of her 
northern neighbours, and in like manner applied 
the working her own to the cloathing of her inha- 
bitants, whose manufactures would not otherwise 
have yielded a profit sufficient to cover the naked- 
ness oi the laboring artificer. 

Industry stimulated by necessity soon began to 
experience the advantages which arose from thb 
attempt, the wearing of check presently became 
general in the whole town, women even of conditi- 
on made their visits in check aprons, and check 
neck handkerchiefs ; some hearty partizans even 
wore check shifts, while men of every degree had 
check shirts, in addition to which, every article of 
bed and other furniture was check, nor did the fer- 
vency of this resolution abate at the year 1746, and 
even so high as the year 1750, the wives of the 
most opulent traders would visit in check aprons ; 
it is within memory, that this proceeding became 
a temporary exclusion of all foreign linens, except- 
ing for particular uses, and on particular occasions. 
Og^mple and cheapness soon prevailed on the opi- 
nion of the lower order of people in Lancashire 
and the adjacent counties, to follow the fashion of 
their neighbours, to the great increaise of the trade, 
and advantage of the town ; such were the manu- 
iactures, and such the state of Manchester about 

the 

• The year 1715, had caused the national prejudices of the English to be so 
great towards the general inhabitants of Scodand, that the wearer of any thing 
>\ke a plaid, or check, was thought disaffected to govermxieat. 
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the time that the dawn of commerce employed five 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven* tons of 
shipping in the town of Liverpool, and encourag- 
ed in a small degree the checks and Osnaburghs of 
the north to a West-India market; she therefore 
began to turn her thoughts ^ the manufacturing a 
small quantity of tHese articles for exportation, in 
which she conceived herself able to equal, and per- 
haps exceed the quality of those the merchants of 
Liverpool received from Scotland ; her labours soon 
became invigorated by hope, and ultimately encou- 
raged by success, her checks, stripes, Osnaburghs, 
and handkerchiefs, from their superior quality and 
cheapness, presently established such preference at, 
the West-India market, that in a short time the 
Scotch, and every other manufactory of these ar- 
ticles, ware obliged to yield to British superiority. 

The fortunate attempt of the Manchester looms 
presently strengthened' the Liverpool commerce, to 
almost a monopoly of these coarse goods at the . 
West- India market, the German, French, and 
Scotch, checks andOsnaburghSj'were no longer pre- 
ferred, nor were the attempts of Ireland to a manu-- 
facture of Osnaburgs more kindly encouraged : that 
part of the trade' of Bristol, which had long been 
availed by these articles, hereby became entirely 
annihilated, whife iii consequence of these recerit 
advantages we perceive, that Liverpool about the 
year 1720, had one hundred and thirty ships J at 
sea, belonging to her own port, and began to have 
the appearance of a town of commerce ; the en- 
couragement 

* Little more than twice the burthen of the ships employed in the time of 
Eliiabethy as before wen. * 

J See uble 15. 
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courageriient which arose to. both places from this 
extended traffic, not only greatly advancied their con- 
dition, but increased the building and the property 
of the inhabitants to some litde degree of respec- 
tability and credit, but as the consumption of these 
coarse staples was confined to th^ West-Indian and 
American plantations, for the cloathing of slaves, 
and the lower order of people ; the annual sales 
would not have proved sufficient to have created 
the fortunes of the adventurers, although they 
might, and did, contribute to afford them a gen- 
teel and profitable support. 

The benefits therefore which arose from this trade 
and connexion cannot be reconciled to the mind as 
the cause which enabled the town of Liverpool in 
the year 1730, not only to employ one hundred 
and sixty-six ships* in her commerce, but what is 
more extraordinary, to fit out fifteen ships to Africa, 
which before had been- unable to make any suc-'^ 
cessful attempts in that branch of trade, it isl equal- 
ly difficult to reconcile to opinion, that from this 
connexion and effort only, the town of Manches- 
ter enlarged its buildings, increased the number of 
inhabitants, and wears the face of opulence and 
improvement of the present day; the cause of the 
flourishing, condition of both the towns will be seen 
to have originated firom an incident sudden as un- 
,expected, which not only encouraged the increase 
of the manufactures of Manchester to an extent 
that at once surprised and amazed the inhabitants, 
but ta have advanced the exports of Liverpool to 
so great a degree as to have annually for many sue- 

ceediAg 

« Scctabksi5andi(. 
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ceeding years paved the streets of both the towns 
with SILVER, strengthened the abilities of both 
Liverpool and Manchester to enlarge their under- 
takings, and to explore the lucrative path which ul- 
timately led them to their present flourishing 'state 
of trade, respectability, and credit. 

The Cales company by reason of its charter had 
l«ng had an exclusive claim to all the legal Spanish 
West-India trade, and therefore maintained the 
privilege of exporting all goods from Old Spain 
to the continent of Spanilh America, of these ex- 
ports the French and German looms had long af- 
forded a most ample supply, the exorbitant customs^ 
imposed on checks, stripes, Osnaburghs,and,all other 
goods for the West-India market, in the ports of 
Old Spain, produced an immense annual revenue to 
that kingdom, those duties, in adiiition to a yearly 
tribute paid by the company to the king of Spain, 
increased the advance on the companies invoice, on 
the arrival of the goods at Vera-Cruz, Portobello^ 
Mexico, Lima, Quito, and other settlements, up- 
wards of three hundred per cent,. beyond what the 
inhabitants had been accustomed to pay when the 
trade was open. 

This aggravated chaise under which the Spanish 
colonists had long groaned, made the price of goods 
so very exorbitant when they arrived at market, 
that they were almost beyond the purchase of the 
inhabitants -, the Spanish West-Indii traders in the 
neighbourhood of Jamaica therefore ventured at 
the risque of life and liberty*, to run down in pe- 

riaguasy 

• So jealous and severe was the tourt of Spain against every attempt to in- 
fringe this commerce, by reason of the great revemx, the legal intercourie pro- 
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fiaguas, schooners, and large canoes, from the ha- 
vanna, Porcobello, Carthagena, and many small 
ports and creeks on the main, to Jamaica, to en- 
deavour to buy these staple commodities at on in- 
ferior price; in which they succeeded so much be- 
yond dieir expectation, as to find the goods not only 
cheaper, but greately superior to what ihey had been 
accustomed to purchase, this success so invigorated 
their future attempts, that they instantly burst open 
every barrier to this contraband trade, and speedily 
poured into the island of Jamaica immense quan- 
tities of dollars which increased the demand for 
Manchester goods to so great a degree, that fre- 
quendy on departure of the Spaniards, there has 
not been a piece of three quarter check remainin{g 
for sale at the Kingston market. 

This species of smu^ling produced to Liver- 
pool and Manchester, returns in actual specie, that 
at once surprised and gratified the most sanguine 
hopes of the inhabitants ; men of war, and mer- 
chantmen, seldom came to England without hav- 
ing many lar^ bags of dollars as remittances, this 
branch of illicit commerce was in full vigour from 
about the year 1 722, to the year 1 740, but the re- 
monstrances from the court of Spain were so fre- 
quent, and the vigilance of the Spanish vessels so 
great about this time, that it annually weakened to 

the 

• 

iuctd to the crown, that vetiels called Guarda Cotta, were constantly crinzing in 
great humberty not only between the south of Jamaica and the maini hut at the 
mouth of the Gulph of Mexico, and to the south of Cuha; the subjects of 
Spain detected in this trade were' either condemned to death, or the mines of 
Potosi for life, and those of Great Britain to the gallies; the severe treatment 
which the crews of all English vcssds received who approached towards the main, 
although no contraband goods should be found on hoard, was such as frequently 
demanded the attention of parliament, and the Remonstrances of our ambassadors 
, at the court of Spaini which were for the most part ineffectu^ 
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the year 1 747+, when very little success attended 
the kttempts of either nation, from which time 
this great mart and origin of the fortunes of the 
traders of Manchefter and Liverppol gradually 
abated, and finally received a mortal wound, by 
the interposition of Mr. Grenville's never to be for- 
gotten bill J, for restricting the future connexions, 
or interference of the inhabitants of Jamaica, with 
any of the subjects of Spain in South America, or 
in the West-Indies. 

Some weak traces of this traffic are still remain- 
ing, but too feeble and inefficacious to deServe at- 
tention ; by the superiority however of the Man- 
chester coarse goods, the traffic might notwithstand- 
ing have revived, had not government so frequent- 
ly mutilated and discouraged the attempt, it has 
however fortunately existed long enough to lay the 
foundations of the fortunes, and enabled the traders 
of Liverpool and Manchester to extend their ma- 
nufactures and commerce on their present enlarged 
scale. An approved and well-informed writer§, 
makes this contraband trade to have annually vend- 
ed to the amount of one million and an half of 
British manufactured goods ; but could a regular 
return be made of the real quantity annually con- 
sumed 

f This may also in some degree be ascribed to a more prudent and liberal po- 
licy of thecouit of Spain towards its American dominions, and in proportion as 
the severity of the ancient regulations abated, the contraband trade has gradually 
lessened. 

X By this bill British men of war had orders to seize all foreign vessels found 
in the ports ox our \yest-India islands, this was in reality converting our men of 
war into Guarda Costas for the king of Spain, and completely deterred Spanish 
vessels approaching any of the ports, or even creeks of Jamaica. 

§ Edwards in his history oi the West-Indies, makes the annual vend of Bri- 
tish j^oods in this traiHc one million and an half sterlings And four thousand tons 
•f shipping t» have been employed in this trade only* 
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sumed on the island, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, it must have augmented to nearly two milli- 
ons sterling ^ but admitting the annual moderate 
consumption of only one million and an haljf, 
500,0001. of this sum may be given to London, and 
i,ooo,oool.tothe town of Liverpool; the reason that 
two thirds of this sale are given to Liverpool, is, that 
the demand of her staples in this trade were greater 
than that of London, for as the exports of the latter 
principally consisted of Britannias, Ghentings, China 
blues, platillas and garlix, their consumption was par- 
tially confined to the higher order or inhabitants, 
whereas the exports of Liverpool were general, to 
the demands or every colour, state, and condition of 
people in all the Spanish settlements. 

This statement, which is rather in abatement, 
than in exoneration of the real amount, makes 
the annual vend from this town 1,400,0001. cur- 
rency-f , and may.lead to. a discovery in what |>r6* 
portion Manchester and Liverpool were separately 
benefited by this traffic only, it is well known, that 
three quarter checks j; were at these times sold for 
fifteen pence currtncy per yard, it therefore follows, 
that 22,400,000 yards must have been sold to have 
amounted to one million four hundred thousand 
pounds currency. On these gross sales the factor's 
commission was nine|| one halfper cent. or 133,0001. 
which makes the neat proceeds of the sale^ amount 

O to 

f Exchange one hundred and forty per cent. 

% An averafe calculation is here mide on the aggregate sute of checks, stripes, 
and Osnabuighs. 

I Commission five per cent, storage three per cent: wharfage and Negro hire 
one per cent, and tax on trade half per cent was the general charge^ hut many of 
the Liverpool Victors, instead of drawing commission, were at annual salaries, 
which must have increased the profits of the adventurers much beyond the cal<- 
culation here given. 

$ The account sales of any of the old Liverpool houses will bear sufficient tts* 
timony to what ith^ advanced. 
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to 1,267,000!. currency. On remittance of this 
money five per cent, commission being drawn, the 
sum remitted* i» i, 206,666!. the usual freight by 
men of war-f-, was two per cent, which being de- 
ducted from the above, will make the nett money 
annually returned to the town of Liverpool 
^3^82,5331. currency, or 844,6671. sterling, from 
this contraband trade only. 

Such being the average annual return to the mer- 
chants of Liverpool, it becomes necessary to deduct 
the amount of the goods received from Manches- 
ter, from which tiiese advantages haVe arisen : it 
has been already shewn, that twenty-two million 
four hundred thousand yairds of these staple goods 
must. have been sold to produce the return before 
given '^ the manufacturer's prices for three quarter 
checks at this time, is well known to have been seven 
pence halfpenny per ell;}:, ox six pence sterling per 
/yard, which amounts to 560,000!. to which adding 
ii,20ol. freight and insurance§, xhc^teit profit xt- 
turned to the coffers of Liverpool must, have annu- 
ally been 273,4671. and the gross annual return to 
the town of Manchester 56o,oooL for the first cost 
of the goods. . . 

What a MINE 1 what an annual inundation of 
wealth to the supplicating hands of indigence and 

seclusion \ 



* The sum remitted is nett 1,206, 6661. on which five per cent, commission 
being drawn, it will then amoudt to 60,334!. the two sums added m^ke l|267|OOOl. 
the amount of the nett proceeds of the sale 

f This is half per cetit. more than by merchantmen, but in this case insurances 
were never made. 

I Checks, &c. were invoiced by the cU, and sold by the yard, 

§ Two per cent, is here allowed, which is too high, for. during this period 
there was no war 'till 1739, and conccquently little insurance required. 
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«QCliwiOi;t!/&JiaU 'W^» therefore- vbcii 3uq>riscd<0;firid, 
that On, oriafciout th? year i^i>3,ithe sihipt>ing o( 
LiverpoQi begaa to in^rea$e in number and tonnage, 
i-shisill it create asconishment, that in seven vears, slje 
^ jbiad been able to fit out fifteen ships ccr Amca, and 
increased Uer shipping to one hundred and sixty- 
six sail, can we be at a loss for the . cause of the 
precipitate advance of the looms of Manchester, 
. which a very few; years before, with difficulty; ob- 
«4aii>ed credit for a ton of .flax, whose dwellings were 
cottages^ and i^ib^bttanrs the labouring sons of ne^^ 
c^ssity. 

. Th^ merchants of Bristol beheld with concern 
xhe great advances f of the port of Liverpool in this 
lucrative trade, s(n4 inwardly lamented their inabi- 
lity of obtaining even a part of that traffic ; they 
saw it was impossible ever to rival : die ports of Loo- 
don and Liverpool, had now so firmly securisd 
ihe dry good trade, that little encouragement re« 
mained i^r that of Bristol, whichitheretore begui 
to turn her.thoughts on some.method to prevenCra 
'decline of that commerce they jfound to abate, in 
proportion: a& that of Liverpool advanced; the 
African trade had attracted theii" notice soon aft«r 
the last charter was abolished-}-, but their attempts 
were then rendered unsuccessful by reason the Afri- 
CM company still thought itself justified in seizing 
the ships of separate traders ;{:, which occasioned 
x^uch clamour and litigation, and was no small 
hindrance to their endeavours -, the, trade was hbw- 
evet legally laid-open a few years afterwardsi§,* but 
,02 ; the 

f By the petition and dedai-atioiV dJT rigtit„ ist WiUikiA mA Marf . ^ - 
J Edwards's History of Colonics* .' ' » : ' -» • 

J The African company was abolishod, and the tade legally bid optn in 1699. 
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the ccMract^ wtch the Assten^o company, which had 
existed since the year 1689** so completely en- 
^ grossed the Guinea trade the beginning of the 
* present century^, that notwithstanding it was then 
laid open, there was little opjxwturiity for the ihki^s 
of separate traders to make muth advantage by their 
attempts on the Coast. 

Bristol, notwithstanding these impediments, avail- 
ed itself in some degree, of part of this trade: early 
in the present century the Windward islands and 
Virginia received their cargoes, and some of the 
plantations in Jamaica encouraged their imports; 
the Assiento contract engrossed most of the London 
shipping, and they had nothing to apprehend from 
Liverpool, which at this early period wai too limit- 
ed in its commerce to embark in a species of 
traffic, that required not only money, but credit: 
the cofiers of the merchants were not yet replenish- 
ed with Spanish dollars suMcieat to afford the one, 
and the reputation of the town was too equivocal 
and dubious to support the other ; therefore, how- 
ever advantageously situated the town might be 
thoughl for this lucrative branch of trade, there 
could be liule probability of opposition from a peo- 
ple, thiithad not wealth sufficient to support a cre- 
dit equal to so esctensive an undertaking;|;. 

From 



* This was the firstxonrract aoAt by the English, /or supp!yi;ig the Spanith 
Wett«>India islands with ncgpoe&from the i^dand of Jamaica, for which purpoie 
factors were there settled, and a large house, called the South Sea Houfe, binlt at 
Kmgston, for their reception, and properly c«iiduct>qg the undertaking. 

f By an authentic extract four hundred sail of ships were employed in the 
tradcj from 1701, to 1709, being on average fifty -seven ships per annum» tee 
table t6. 

* This amounts for no register of shipping employed in the African trades, 
from 1709, until the year 1 730, l>ein^ seen in tabic 15, . 
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From^^ ctuse we behold Bristol almost without 
a rival, or even the apprehension <^ a competitor,' 
gradually advance her African trade to the year 
1723, itKKmiuch, thafi factors were then settled, not 
only at Jamaica, and the Windward islands, bat at 
Virginia and other .parts ot North America, which 
together with her West-India exports, made her 
at this time the second port in England, bat «he no 
sooner expierienced: the attack dn her staple com* 
modities, from. the cause already given, than she 
too jTistly apprehended the consequences which 
would arise from the annual return of wealth to the 
town of Liverpool from the Spanish t]rade, she 
therefore determined to prosecute her African tiade 
with redoubled vigor, not only to recover the re- 
putadon:of herexports, but to.endeavour as much 
as possible to. give a supply to the markets so abun-* 
dant, as to amoubt to a positive exclusion of eirery 
other ;adventurcr. v 

This tffctt was however more readily conceived 
than accom[dtshed, the town of Liverpool, dazzled 
by the prospect of her annual brilliant harvest, and 
knowing her own port was well situated for that 
trade, no sooner discovered the attempts of Brcstol 
to increase this iinportant traffic§, than she endea- 
voured 
/ 

. { Whatever may Ix advanced Ui oppoiition to thU trade, and in ^\at manner 
so ever it may be said 4^ be opposite to humanity and religion, it is not only of 
^ery a^icient date, but was countenanced and approved by the p6pe, all the Ca- 
tholic countries, and the Christians of ancient times. Edwards in his history of 
the colomesi says, << that it was known tt> the Portqguese so early as the year 
f < 144X1 and a few years afterwards they had thirty-seven ships employed in the 
f'.tiadey" b'ut we are iint informed to what purpose the negroes were applied, 
they were most probably In a state of slavery in the Catholic countries of Europe, 
which is the Condition of the moors at this day in Portugal, Spain, &c. Ame- 
Tica ¥ras not discovered by Columbus until eleven years afterwards, therefore they 
cxvuldnoC be usedos: the western continent ; the Spaniards never employed anv 
4hips in this trade, but nel^icr humanity, nor Christianity cotlld have had any 
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Voured to psrtake of a part ; iwe therefore discover, 
that about the year 1736, sbe had fijftecn ship8§ 
engaged in that branch of cotnmerce, this suddea 
increasci, or rather appearance of GuiRea*men^ 
from a poTD which a. few yearslbefore had not one, 
will. however be discovered not to have arisen front 
a. Successful interference ia the West-India and 
American plantation trades, but iirom an ihcident 
which encouraged a more vigorous- prosecution 
thereof,, than whstt couM have arisen frqin^the s«ip-» 
jiy of our own setdements; the temporary stab to 
pdblic credit in the year 1720, by means of thtf 
never to be foi^tten^ South 'Sea schenie, proved 
nlorcaLto the contiactors with the Assiento compa^ 
ny, who iirom that, time found their abilities insome 
smaUd^cee vmequal to their engagements : this de^ 
falcation in a few years, brought forward to Livers 
pool their old friends the Spaniatds, a second tiienei, 
to the increase of their commerce : the contractors, 
who had hitherto not only supplied the Spanish go* 
vemment, but the severai Spasnsh settlements also 
l¥ith slaves, now found it difficult to import suffici- 
c&L to the island of Jamaica for the use of the 
mities, and other regal services, consequently that 
of the Spanish inhabitants was annually precarious, 
and yearly abated; Liverpool, whose avidity and 
sagacity never failed, on even the dawn of advan«» 
t^e, beheld the benefits which would arise to their 
port by this new species of smuggling J. The 

Havanna 

fhare in the case when we adv«rt to their con^uet to the Mexicans and Carriheet ^ 
Charles V. therefore granted a patent for the supply of the Spanish islands ititli 
ibur thousand negroes annually^ which was assigned to some Genoese merehants^ 
in which manner their plantations continue to h6 supplied at this da^^ with sofhe 
small deviation from the original mode of contract. 

6 See table I5andi6. 

X The Assiento company then settled at the Havanna, nUihtained the exclu- 
sive privilege of importing all slaves to the Spanish settlements, therefore seize4 
9i)d con^scated aU vessels tl^tft attempt aAy infrac^on of their priyi)ese. 
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Havanna. and St. lago de la Cuba, they knew were, 
shut against them, but the creeks and inlets on the 
south side of Cuba held fixward a most pleasing 
invitation to the north side of Jamaica, from whence 
large canoes and small vessels could pass and repass 
in a few hours^ this project appears to have been 
no sooner conceived than executed^ and accounts 
for the precipitate appearance in the year 1730, of 
the fifteen ships already mentioned to have been 
employed in the African trade. 

Bristol, too secure in a tfaific in which she liad 
hitherto had no rival bur London, was so engrossed 
in her attentions to the supply of the plantations, 
and satisfied with the advantages resulting from it, 
that she does not appear to have been inclined to 
embark in an attempt which seemed to her not 
only precarious, but dangerous : from this neglect 
the cause will appear to have originated, which ul- 
timately impoverished her African trade, and rais- 
ed that of Liverpool to its present permanent state. 
The Spanish dollars which had begun to christalize 
the heretofore rusty chests of the Liverpool mer- 
chant by one species of smuggling, made them in- 
different to the hazard which would attend a se- 
cond attempt g( the same kind. The annual num^ 
ber of slaves then imported in this trade, cannot be 
determined at the present day, but the encou- 
ragement must have been very great'f , to increase 
the vessels more than double in seven years, for by 
table 15, it is seen, that in the year 1737, the ves- 
sels 



f Tlic town of Liverpool, invigorated by her attempt in the Spanish tra^e, 
soon found herself in condition to send some few vessels to Virginia, which be- 
fore this time bad opened sufficient plantations to encourage an importation from 
Bristol. 
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sels employed in this trade were thirty-tbree^ and 
continued to increase with equal rapidity to the pre- 
sent year. 

The srttempt at this African contraband trade, 
succeeded so much beyond the expectation of the 
adventurers, that factors on the part of Liverpool 
began to be settled at Jamaica, whereby so many of 
the slaves as did not find a timely and secure mar- 
ket with the Spaniards, remained on the island, and 
contributed to the occasional supply of the Jamaica 
planters, whereby an easy gradation was formed to 
the increase of that branch of the traffic in which 
Bristol had long been without a rival; in this at- 
tempt Liverpool presently became also successful, 
the proceeding of her merchants in this trade ena- 
bled them to sell their slaves to the islanders four and 
five pounds per head less than London and Bristol, 
and at the same time afford themselves equal profit*, 

while 

'* Thereaionthc port of Liverpool oould undersell the merdiaats of London and 
Brtttol, was the restriction in their out^tt and method of futorage. The Lan* 
don and Bristol merchants not only allowed ample monthy pay to their captains, 
hot cabin privileges, primage, and daily port charges; they also allowed then: 
factors five per cent on the sales, and five per cent on the returns, and their velleb 
were always full manned by feamen at a monthly rate. The Liverpool mer- 
chants proceeded on a more economical but less liberal plan, the fenciality of their 
captains wetip at annual salaries, or if at monthly pay» four pounds was thopght 
great wages at that time, noc&bin privileges were permitted,pnmage was;unknown 
amongst thlBm^ and as to port allowances, not a single shilling was given, while, 
five shillings a day was the usual pay from Bristol, and seven and sixpence fi*om 
London* The captains firom these ports could therefore occasionally eat on shore; 
and drin|( their bottle of Madeira; whereas the poor Liverpool skipper was 
obliged to repair on board to his piece of salt beef and buiscuit, and bowl of new 
rum punch, sweetened vrith brawn sugar. 

The factors instead of a rate per centum, had an annual salary, and wereallowcd 
the rent of their store, tutpo hire and other incidental charges ; therefore if the 
consignments were great or' small, the advantages to the factor suftned no varia- 
J!?"' ^Ha^^' P^'^V ^<ntt still more economical, ^heir method was to take poor 
boys apprentice for long terra*, who were annually faicwaied, became i^ sea- 
men, were then made second mates, then first mates, thencapuins, and after- 
wards factors on the islands. This was the usual gradation at that time, whereby , 
ew men at monthly pay, were ret^uired to navigate a Liverpool vessel. TKis 
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while the immediate specie which they returned for 
the smuggled slaves, strengthened their abilities to 
give that credit, which had been hithertso allowed to 
the purchasers at Jamaica, by the London and Bris- 
tol ractors; this consequendy held forward a strong 
invitation to the planters, who began to see their 
advantage in purchasing from Liverpool stores, and 
finally so firmly established and increased this 
branch of trade, that the ports . of London and 
Bristol began to feel an abatement of thdr accus- 
tomed exports, in propordoi^ as those of Liverpool 
advanced ; Bristol in particular found her demand 
of slaves for the plantations rapidly lessen, insomuch 
that in the year 1 764, she cleared out only thirty- 
two ships for Africa, while that of Liverpool clear^ 
ed seventy-four ; and to such height had the Afri- 
can trade of the town advanced at this time, that 
more than one fourth of the shipping belonging to 
her port sailed for the coasts and she liad more dian 
one half of the African trade of the whole king- 
dom, (see table 15). Thus we behold a city, 
which a very few years past had apparently laid the 
foundation, and erilarged a very lucrative branch of 
trade, gradually decline by means of the policy and 
proceedings of a town, that at the beginning of the 
present century had not sufficient substance to 
support a vessel of thirty tons, in the same com- 
merce; and that in so great a degree as to re- 
duce the general expons of Bristol nearly one half 

below 

tote M not meant invidious to the conduct of the proceeding of the traden at that 
time» nor to that of the present day, which is said to be similar in most in* 
stances, the African cutfits excepted, nor are the remaiks idea], they are from 
tlie author's positive local observations, and are indispensable to an elocidation of 
dus part of the history, that the cause may J>lainly appear, which enabled Uver- 

dto sell her Ouinea caifoes nearly twelve per cent less than the rest of the king* 
I and at the same time return an e<|ual profit. 
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r 

MoMr tli99? of: ;UrefppQl» a» agpeatS; layr the fdU 
lovmg re€\iFO madeniQ the year^ 1 7^4, iby the com^- 
misfliioncrs fbrini^cting the'pMb]|paG9oui>t& of t^xe, 
oistsQmhouK duties thea nsc6iv|nl :fFom the two 
ports* viz. 

£. S. JD. 

Duties received from the port 15.^^50. . ^ ^r 

of Liverpool ., ^, - . . .>/ ^ .,• * 

Ditto poet of Bristol ,.. . .334909 19 3! 

' - , ..•^- I' 

Balaaceijjifevowr of Liverpool 305774 z u 

Xq whatever the cause may be ascribefl which 
gayeth^ participatioh of two branches of commerce,^ 
that not op:ily; relived -the present wants of an ob- 
scure and n^lected' town, but l^d the foundation 
ftf its future fortune, the effect is evident in the 
present wealthy and flourishing state of its inliabi- 
tants ^ success, the, never falling parent of vanity, 
may ascribe it to merit, and lavignter'loving igno* 
fance concur with Sir Balaam* ^ perhaps i^ may be 
atfdibuted to every:thing, but to that to which it 
ought to be giv^n, be it as it may, it was evident- 
ly as* manna m die wilderness, it was the rod of 
Moses to the thirsty iron chest of the aviditous Li- 
verpool trader, and produced a positive lateral traf- 
fic of the main, and African trades, vigorous as it 
was advantageous, and so firmly established the lat- 
ter, that so early as the year 1 744, she employed 
more than one half the vessels engaged in that 
. ^ branch 

* Sir Baalam now becomes a man of spirit, 
. Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit. 

What late was thought a blessing now was wit.. 

And God's good providence, a lucky hii;. 

Poi»E. 
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bralich of > pomdierce, and imported anaoa)!/ fibm 
Africa; more than one half the.*slaves puxcfaaaedbf 
all the vessels/ of Great Britain, (sde table i^) and 
from unprecedented success, we see the > flipping 
from this port so.greatty incrcasediitthb pretent dajf 
in that traffic, that if we take the • average of; dac 
first five tables, it wiU^ appear that Liverpool im«- 
ported tfcr^eseventhS'Of tiie slaves impoctedl)/ ALJt 
EuROPB fromidie Coast of Africa. ; 



In confirlharion of this fict, I IxrinK 'forward di^ 
following report of die niiercfaakU:s or Li^erpoo^^f^* 
while the Slave Bill wasi dqptoding, ' to nht :lords of 
the privy council, ^ of the whole number^theh annu^ 
ally impoited from Africa, by th^ subjeas of Great 
Britain, HoUand, Portiigal, Denmark, atid Fiance^ 
viz. 





J^o.of Slavii 




exported. 


By Great Britam, 


38000 


Dutch, 


4000 


Portuguese, ' 


lOOOCj 


Danes, 


2000 


French, 


20000 


TotalJ 


74,000 



This 

' t This fact is advanced on the authority of Edwards, in his history of the 
colonies, [chap. 15,] who farther observes, << tdat 74,000 slavies are nearly the 
number annually imported by the Christian powers ; besides these contributions, 
the emperor of Morocco, states of Barbar^, Upper Egypt, Persia, Goa, and 
many other parts of the East Indies take great numbers^ in consequeike of 
whiclvit has been calculated, that Africa is draiped annuaUjr of not less tham 
1 50,000 of its natives. 

X The number of slaves imported in the first five 6ibles is 151190, ot 3013$ 
fer annum on average, and the rtum^ by all the Christian powers of Borope 
^4iOOO being u i to 2, 44, or about three-s^enths. 
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' Thi5'pr43portion erf the town of Liverpool to the 
M-ican trade of all Europe, is still further confirtned-f» 
oa referende to the following summary, which ma- 
sses three hundred and three thousand seven 
l^ndred and thirty-seven slaves to have been im* 
pdrted during eleven years; or on an average twen- 
^-seven thousand six hundred and twelve per an- 
num ; ihe benefits therefore arising, and that have 
already arisen to the paitiies therein concerned, 
must have been very great during a period of more 
tfaki^i^ity^flve years; and while it was united with the 
ntasn trade, the influx of wealth J; must have been 
gi^eaterthan to any other single port in the king* 
dom; thct powers of the whole trading part of the 
town wfere so strengthened by these united lucrative 
bianchdbs of trade, as to have invigorated their whole 
system of commerce ; it appears that about this 
time§ her shipping began to enlarge, and the pro- 
portion of her trade to the rest of the kingdom 
gready to augment, (see table 12) her clearances 
rapidly increased, her foreign trade, from about a 
twentieth part of that of the whole kingdom, 
which was all she then supported, we behold in a 
few years to en^oss more than one fourth of that 
of the whole kingdom*; and with equal rapidity 

we 



f TheocpMts of ail Europe from Africa in one year is given at 74^00, 
wliich tcakt 303737 exported on the part of Liverpool in eleven years as i to 
e^39„ or a^t three^seventhsy see page 122. 

I Tliis accumulated return of wealth continued till about the year I747f 
when the Spanish trade began to abate of its accustomed vigor, and continued 
annually to decrease to the year 175I1 since which time it has been too trifling 
to dtscrye notice. 



§ 1744 to 1751- 



In 1 75 1 there cleared two thousand five hundred and twenty-one tons, and 
fipom all England fifty»o{ic thousand three hundred and eighty-six, and in 179X 
the nomber was. forty-K>ne thousand eight hundred and nineteen, and Great Bri- 
ton one hundred and sixty-one thousand seven hundred and . seventy-eighty 
[seeti^lei3.] 
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we see the increase of the British Shipping b htv 
ports, which from about that time to the pre- 
sent day, has augmented one hundred and eighty- 
eight thousand three hundred and eighty tons^. 

Thus annually strengthened by revolving wealth, 
the foundation of her European commerce became 
firmly established, her vessels return freighted with 
the produce of the Baldc and Mediterrane^m, and 
while America and the West-Indies yield her their 
yearly tribute, the ensigns of almost every state of 
Europe are constantly displayed in the river Mersey; 
the sooty sons of Africa continue to confirm ibat 
commerce they prigiiially united to establish, and 
still remain the staple support of the trade and 
town of Liverpool ; the millions which have 
flowed into the port from this trade during a period 
of sixty-five years, may in some degree be cpn- 
ceived by the following summary of the number Sf 
ships employed, and slaves imported, in the British 
West Indies from thp town of Liverpool, from 
the year 1783, to 1793, both inclusive, together 
with the sterling value of each year's importation; 
which summary is selected from eleven tables that 
immediately follow this section, wherein the num- 
ber of vessels fitted out by each house, or firm, is 
particularized, and the whole clearly elucidated. 

SUMMARY§ 



f In 1751 the entrances and clearances of British shipping was thirty thoii- 
sand one hundred and eighty-one tons, and in 1792 the number was twenty- 
•ne million eight thousand five hundred and sixteen, [see table u.] 
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.MC. X. 



:$yj(ytMiVll|)r$ pf th^ aggrjegat^ number of ships 

. . iBmp}6y/?d in the . Guio^ea^ tra^, t p^tiojlarized in 

tfeie fftUo^wg. tatJes, tpgetfefir witbjtlje number 

of slaves, iinpprjted. in ^aqh, irf" tfce /QUpwing year^, 

and the amount of each* 



1,266,000 

i>474j5oo 

1,25(6^000 

1,160,000 

8gi,55o 

1,368,100 

1,946,000 
716,150 



TtiUtt 


.:il^n4 ■ 


GrofiNt. 
SUfu 


Ttetk. 


Stif*. 


Numiercf- 
■SAitirt. . 


I 


■1783- 


90 


5 


.85 


39,170 


2 


1784 


M 


S 


59 


a5»3*o 


3 


it«5 


77 


4 


^3 


29,490 


4 


1786 


9a 


,5 


87 


31,690 


5 


tySj 


80 


8 


72 


25^5^°^ 


^ 


iyS% 


' 74, 


3^ 


71 


2J,200' 


7 


1789 


66 


4- 


1 62 


17,631 


f 


1790 


90 


I 


89 


27,362/ 


9 


1791 


105 


4 


10 1 


31,111 ' 


le 


1792 


136 


3 


■133 


38,920 


It 


1793 


.47 , 


I 

f ■ 


46 


i4>3^3 




921 43 


«7g 


303>737l= 



From this summary the annual returns made to 
this town during the eleven years before-mentioned 
may be readily discovered, and a probable con- 
clusion drawn <^ the annual influx of wealth from 
the year 1730II, to this present day, from this traffic 

onfy. 

.. i^tbek tables are formed froip authentic documentt, wherein not only the ships, 
kit the names of the several owners are progressively indentiBfd, and the num- 
ber of n^oes imported from each respective house. But as the publication of 
the real names of the parties concerned, might be construed an o&nce to proprie- 
tor, capital letters are substituted for real, names ; should any doubt be made of the 
truth of the return, any gentleman may peruse the original extracts, which are 
In the hazvis of the author, and will at gny time be given to tbe publisher for 
that purpose. But the re^u^st of persons not interest^ in the perusal cannot be 
gratified. 

II In the year 1730, the tonnage of the fifteen African vessels was one thou*- 
sand one hundred and eleven, (see Uble X5) and if two slaves only are allowed 
OTK ton, the number of slaves imported thatg^ear must have bten . two thoiiscrni: 
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only: ' The. Westi India liiatket during thfe list 
•eleyen'yeats? has avdragcd Saves^at'iiBou 5c*. stdt- 
lingj, at Vvhich rate the several skVes mentioned 
to havcj been yearly imported axe valii^cij this via- 
luatibn'itiakes the sum of the eleviert years imp(>rts 
amount to 15,186,830!. sterling, gross sales^ as 
may be seen on relFerence to the summary before 
• given. 

On these gross sales, the following charges and 
deductions according to the usual rate of factorage, 
must be made, in order to discover the nett amount 
returned to the port of Liverpool, during the above 
periods : of these several cargoes a fecto?s commis- 
' "^ion is five pet cent on the sales, and five per cent 
on the returns, in addition to which ten per cent will 
be deducted for contingencies§, hence , fifteen per 
cent is taken on the gross sales, which will amount 
to 2,2)8,072! sterling which being deducted frotn 
15,186,8501. the gross sales rnikes the nett pro- 
ceeds of the whole, amount to i2,,9o8,823L ster- 
ling. ' /■ '■ 

On remittance of these nett proceeds, the factor 

i ' draws 

two hundred and twenty-two, the price of slaves at that time was about 3 5L 
^.currency, and even in the ycar;i750y a good field negro wa^ sold for 45I, cyr- 
' ren^y ; if therefore the mean sale of slaves during these twenty, years is 40L the 
sterling price of eac^ sUvc;musthave,been &81, 5hf:,va]{y^ of each export at any 
particular year in this interval' may therefor^ be known to such whose curiosity 
may lead them to seeljL thft4«formation from the^anovial tpnnagc employed. 

I This average is so near truth^ that very liti^le exception, or deviation am be 
made from it^ the annuaLsalcs of the Liverpool merchant \yill bear ti^timony in 
its favour, it is well known, that during the interval before -mentioned, slaves 
have been sold.at lool. currency at Jamaica. 

§ It was formerly. fustcffiBary to aQow the captains, mates, doctors, &c. pri- 
vilege slaves, this has since been changed to a settled rate on the average sales ; 
two per cenl is also.^owed in the above charges for defalcation in the 
passage, and one per cent for loss in harbours, to these an allowance is given fo( 
yams, |)lantaii\f and other ground provision,, while the slaves are on sale, thes^ 
several charges united may be admitted rather in exoesi at ten per ceoL 
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draws his commission of five per cent, oh the real 
amount remitted, which commission is here 
614,707!. thereby making the sum remitted 
12,294,1161. it therefore appears by this calcula- 
tion, which is too clearly afSanced to truth to ad- 
mit equiydcation or doubt, that fi'om the year 1783, 
to 1793, there has been remitted to the town of 
Liverpool from the African trade only 12,294, ix 61. 
sterling, being on the eleven years average. One 

MILLION, ONE HUJIDRED AND SEVENTEEN 
THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN 

POUNDS per annum. 

The. nett proceeds arising from the several ac- 
count sales during the above period, being shewn^ 
endeavours will be miade to discover the nett gains 
which much have arisen thereon, and consequent- 
ly accrued to the adventurers. The nature of a 
Guinea cargo is known to be such, that it may not 
be advancing too much to say, that it is impossible 
even for the merchant to determine the profits 
thereon, until the returti of the vessel with the ac- 
count sales. In every other species of traffic some 
general prescription is discovered to guide opinion, 
but the African commerce holds forward one con- 
stant 

* Thit cakolation may perhaps be more ckttly clueidaeed by the foUowii^ 
statement^ viz* 
Amount of grots latet in ekven yean, on 303737 tlavei, 151X86,8 5& 

dhatfes, via. 
Commistidn at five percent, 'iS^rW 

Contingencies at ten per cent, t$,ti,€i$ 



2,178,027 



Kett proceeds 1^,908,813 

Kctt rtmittanoe, t2,a94,ti6 

Comitii:(sion five per cent, 614,707 

* . ■« ' 12,908,823 

Balance « , . . 
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stant train of uncertainty, the time of slaving is 
precarious, the length of the middle passage un- 
certain, a vessel may be in part, or wholly cut 
off, mortalities may be great, and various other in- 
cidents may arise impossible to be foreseen ; an at- 
tempt therefore to determine the gains of an Afri- 
can cargo can only be supported by probable cal- 
culation, which is submitted to the opinion of the 
reader, in the following observations, viz. 

On the authority of Edwards's history of the 
jcblonies, one hundred and forty-six vessels whose 
burthen was twenty-one thousand four hundred and 
eighty-three tons cleared from Great Britain for 
Africa in the year 1786 ^ from the authority of ta^ 
ble 4, equally authentic, these cleared the same 
year for Africa from the port of Liverpool ninety- 
two ships, whose burthen was fifteen thousand six 
hundred and eighty tons. 

On the information of the above author, it ap*- 
pears, that the one hundred and forty-six vessels 
of twenty-one thousand four hundred and eighty-, 
three tons^ 

£. S. D. 

Entered British goods to amount of 583,052 12 7 
India goods^ 176,076 8 5 

Foreign goods, 129,609 i 10 

Total export in 1786, 888,7381 2 10 

The proportion therefore of goods exp#rted to 
Africa from the port of Liverpool, calculated on 
the above tonnage amounted to 648,6.71!. os. od. 
but these clearances, excepting where debentures 

P arc 
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are required, are well knbwn to be for the most part 
very short of the real invoice amount ; it may there- 
fore be admitted, that the goods exported to Africa 
were at least charged one fourth less than the real 
value,, which onefourtti part or 2 16,224 being ^" 
ded, will make the gross invoice from the port of 
Liverpool amount to 864,8951. sterling. 

On reference to table 4, it is seen, that ninety- 
two vessels*, imported thirty-one thousand sjx hun- 
dred and ninety slaves, which valued at the rate 
given in the summary will amount to 

Gross sale, 1,584,500 

On which commission at fifteen per o ^ S'jc 

cent being drawn, * 37> 75 

The nett proceeds will be, 1,346,825 

On the above nett proceeds five per cent com- 
mission being drawn, the nett property remitted in 
bills, cash, or produce, will be 1,282,6901. os. od.J 

To discover to some degree of probability the 
gains on the said nett remittance, endeavours must 
be made to determine the expense attending the 
transportation of the slaves, and the whole charges 
on the vessel until she returns to the port of Liver- 
pool, which added to 864,8951. the amount of the 

invoice 

* Of this number there arc five for wood anftecth, which lessens the sum* 
her of shve ships, but will not make much difierence in the nett remittance, their 
returns and outfits being nearly proportioned to the whole. 

f Commission 64>i35 - 

Nett remittance 1,282,690 

1,346,825 nett proceedj. 
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invoice will shew the whole charge attendinjg the 
purchase and freightage. 

In the last war, it is well known, that all the 
navy contracts for the transport, and other services, 
to any part; of the world, was eleven shillings per 
ton, per month, it therefore follows, that if a profit 
arose on these contracts to government, sufficient 
to allow five per cent brokage on the part of the 
ship owners,- and the same rate per /cw per »«o«/A, 
shall be given in the African trade, an advantage 
arises to the ship owner, or adventurer in the said 
trade, of five per cent on the freight ; . calculation 
therefore being made at eleven shillings per ton per 
month, on all the ships employed in the year 1768, 
in the Afiican trade firom this porj, it will amount 
to 8,6241 OS. od. per month j, and give an advan- 
tage to the ship owners of 431 1. per month in the 
brokage. 

An African voyage is generally compleaited in 
nine months, but to remove every imputation of 
an arbitrary conclusion on a subject of this impor- 
tance, it shall be allowed twelve months, which 
will make the charter amount to 103,488!. sterling, 
which added to 864,8951. will make the first cost 
of the slaves 968,3831. sterling. 

The next expenditure is the provision and main- 
tenance of the slaves, on the middle pass^ige, which 
P 2 CO isisting 

X Or 94L on each ship> the ordinary of the navy is five pounds p-^r months 
per man, fore and aft, if the Liverpool entered seaman has 4I. monthly pay, fore 
and aft, the portage WU is fifty-five shillings beyond the navy ordinary, or 7!. 
-95t.od. per 'month, which averages twelve able seamen, and four articled ser- 
vants to each vessel from the port of Liverpool, in this calculation of eleven shil- 
lings per ton per month, which Is much beyond the real portage bill pf a Guijtp^ 
man. 
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tonsiscing principally of plantain, bananos, ochr<^ 
yams, potatoes, and other ground provision, tc^e- 
tber with rice> breads wheat, &c. is so exceeding- 
ly moderate, that ten shillings sterling for each 
dave will be acknowledged a very ample allowance, 
from which arises the following 

ScatemeBt, of the gains per cent on an African ^- 

port. 
The nctt proceeds on thirty-one thou- g , 

sand six hundred and ninety slaves, arc ^ * ' '^ 

Gross amount of gcKxlsexported 864,895 

Freight of 3 1 ,690 slaves, &c, 103,488 

Maintenance of 3 1 ,690 slaves, j - o - 

at ten shilling each, •'» 45 

——— 984,228 



Gains on the whole, . ^ 298,462 

This general statement makes the gains upwards 
of thirty per cent§, and if an analyfis is made of 
the above aggregate sums, it will discover. 
The nett return, or proceeds of one ^^ 

slave to be, 40 9 6| 

The prime cost on the Coast 

of oneslavej, ^7 S 10 

The freigh^ of one slave, ^353! 
The maintenance of one slave, 010 o 



8 5 
This 



». J Iti«a' 



t admitted thit the iivenge prime cost of sbvet has during the bit tie* 
ven yean beea sometimes 30I. per heady and it is also known they have been at 
24JU and some two years hack still less^ hence the prime cost he»e given mty he 
ychmtted mfiidently near truth, for the puipoMt of fenerai calculatioiu 
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This also makes a gain of upwards of thirty per 
cent, or 9I. 8s. 5d. on the sale of each slave, and 
determines the prime cost on the coast to be 27I. 
5s. lod. as before-mentioned. 

This calculation will be allowed by all judges of 
the African trade, to be sufficiently near the truth 
to justify a conclusion, that in the year 1786, the 
town of Liverpool returned a nett profit of 298,462!. 
sterling, and that during eleven years, the gains 
on 303,737 slaves returned in the summary, as sold 
firom 1783, to 1793, both inclusive, was 
2,361,4551. 6s. id. or on average, two hitndred 

AND FOURTEEN THOI^SAND SIX HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEVEN POUNDS FIFTEEN SHILLINGS 

AND ONE PENNY per amum*. 

This great annual return of wealth, may be said 
to pervade the whole town, increasing the fortunes 
of the principal adventurers, and contributing to 
the support of the m^ority of the inhabitants ;, al- 
most every man in Liverpool is a merchant, and 
he who cannot send a bale, will send a bandbox, it 
will therefore create little astonishment, that the at- 
tractive African meteor has from time to time so daz- 
zled their ideas, that almost every order of people-f 
is interested in a Guinea cargo, it is to this influenza; 
that so many small ships are seen in the annexed 
lists, whose initials do not appear successive, whereas 
a regular routine of the established African houses 

is 

* Being 58»79(ri. less than was has been represented to have annialiy arisen 
fipom the Spanish contraband trade, to the year 1747. See page s 10. 

f It is well known that many of the small vessels that import about an 
hundred slavesi are fitted out by tttorniesy drapers, ropers, giucers, tallow- 
chandlers, barbers, taylors, ice. smdc have one-eighth, some a fifteenth, and 
some a thirty-second. 
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is discovered, which yearly and successively hold the 
main substance of this advantageous trade, in proof 
whereof an extract is made from the eleven follow-? 
ing tables of those established firms that annually 
import one thousand slaves and upwards, whereby 
the proportion will be discovered which they hold 
to that of all ihe rest of the adventurers. 

A LIST of the houses that have annually imported 
upwards of one thousand slaves, the number of 
snips employed, and slaves by them imported 
from 1783, to 1793, both inclusive, whereby 
the proportion is seen which they have held, to 
all the vessels that annually sailed from the port 
of Liverpool during that period. 

Years. ^ Houses. Ships. Houses. Ship5* « Slaves. 
%t 1783 there were 42 and 85 of which 13 employed 47 and imported 26,820 

1784. 33 59 to 

X785 .37 73 9 

1786 37 87 13 

1787 27 7* 8 

1788 28 71 8 
s(789 29 62 6 ' 
1790 30 81^ 10 
1^791 38 loi 10 

■ X79* 33 '33 H 
1793 ^ *5 46 ^ 

J59 878 107 502 196*784 

It will appear from this extract, when comparison 
is made to the summary before given, that during 
eleven years the trade has been supported on the 
average by ten houses, for although in that time 
three hundred and fifty-nine houses have been en- 
gaged in Guinea ships to the amount of eight hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, yet ten houses are disco- 
vered on the average to have sent out five hundred 

and 



28 


>3»590 


36 


18,020 


531 


21,520 


39 


17,130 


35 


13,606 


32 ^ 


10,75* 


t 


19,089 


56 


19,027 


94 


29,905 


24 


7>3iS 
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and two of the number so employed*, which is not 
only more than one half the shipping, but demon- 
strates, that the said shipping must liave been of large 
burthen, by reason the number of slaves imported 
was nearly four-sixths-f of the whole number im- 
ported during the eleven years before-mentioned. 

The African trade of Liverpool is therefore 
clearly affianced to about ten capital houses, whp 
by making regular and annual returns from that 
commerce, may be supposed to considerably increase 
their fortunes; but the remainder by feason of 

* iheir various subdivisions can contribute litde to the 
increase of a fortune, although the returns may 
sometimes timely arise to prop a tottering credit: the 
ship G. W. in table 4, imports one hundred slaves, 
which by the preceding calculation would yield a 
profit of 942I. IS. 8d- when this is subdivided it is 
discovered, that an eight is 117I. 15s. 2d.-a six- 

, teenth 58I. 1 7s. jd. and a thirty-second 29I. 8s. lod* 
these retailers of blackamoor's teeth, may perhaps 
be benefited from these returns once in twoj, or 
three years, but such is not the case with the regu- ^ 
lar African houses, many of which we discover to 
be uniformly progressive in every table, the advan- 
tages of those whose firms are limited to three or 
four persons are proportionally benefited ; thus in 
table 4, we see the initial B. D. imports two thou- 
sand eight hundred and. fifty slaves in five ships, 
which produce a nett gain of 26,849!. if this profit • 

is 

* Thi$ is elucidated under each year's list. 

f See summary before given. 

i This opinion is warrant on reference to the above lists, whei'C the same 
initial to these ismall ship^ frequently is not seen repeated for three years, and 
sume at the Jisunce of five, and many ait never seen a^ain. 
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is in four shares it will produce to each of the inter- 
ested parties 6712I. sterling-f. 

It may be advanced, that thb return is not regu- 
lar and successive; it is admitted, that a return 
cannot be made annually on the same ship with 
ceiftainty, because in some instances an African 
voyage may exceed twelve months, but these in- 
stances are very few; those capital houses where the 
vessels appear in the annexed tables, to have been, 
annual and regular, must be allowed to have year- 
ly regular returns, uniform successive annual ad- 
ventures producing successive annual remittances ; 
this fact the more clearly appears from the modem 
method of treating, and remitting a Guinea cargo, 
no sooner is an account sales closed than the nett 
proceeds are remitted by bills, which bills are ac- 
cepted by what is now termed Guarantee^;, and in- 
stantly circulated on a faith in the acceptor, and 
endorser only ; these bills are notwithstanding es- 
tablished on a credit extensive as they appear pre- 
carious, three years is their present average run, 
which it is said is intended to be still increased one 

year 

f The instances are very rare that one person tndependentty engages in an 
African vessel^ the ostensible owner baving for the most part many others con*> 
cerned in an adventure, although they constitute no part of the firm of the house. 
{ It was a few years since the custom to return five-atghts of the nett pro* 
eeeds in the vessel, or freight her home fiiU; cash and produce were then plenty, 
and proportioned to the trade ; the ports were all shut, both produce and bullion 
• were shipped in British bottoms, and to British ports only, and more than pro- 
portioned to the demand ; whereas the ports being now all open, the freights are 
become too smaU for the bottomry of the British vessels which trade to the sugar 
islands, consequently the produce of the islands is not sufficient to the payment of 
the several imports. Of this foct there canhot be a clearer evidence than the 
nwnber of vessels which return yearly in balast or light freight to the town of 
Liverpool. The present method of remittance may therefore be thought most eli- 
gible, by reason of the great number of slaves and other commodities being 
frequently sold to foreigners; or sent to foreign ports, for which payment is made 
ill cash. 
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yeat more. This proceeding, while it benefits the 
factor J and Guarantee, appears to place the receivet 
in a very equivocal situation, when we consider the 
state of public credit, and the instability which 
commerce lately experienced in houses of the first 
eminence and reputation in the kingdom : these bills 
are numerous in the town of Liverpool, and in ge- 
neral circulation on a discount, therefore answer the 
purpose of the receiver in the first instance, being 
taken in payment on the faith of acceptor and in- 
dorser without hesitation or diffidence^. 

The great support which the Afi-ican trade has 
hitherto been, and still continues to be to the town 
of Liverpool; will receive additional proof on re- 
ference to (table 15) it will therein be seen, that 
com. am. about one-fourth of all the ships beloil&ing 
to her port have been employed in that traffic smcfe 
the year 1751, and it may not be undeserving re- 
mark, that the average tonnage of the African ves- 
sels therein given, is for the most part greater, than 
that of the other ships, a plain proof that the bur- 
then 



% The factor in the first phce ava^s himself of secure remittance to the 
^arantee, either by real cash or good bills, for slaves sold to the foreign settlements. 
The usual custom of the planters giving bond, on the purchasing of slaves for 
the island plantationSi gives him in the next place a douceur of fix per cent, m* 
til payment is made by produce : which by reason of the long acceptance of the 
6rst bill, he is enabled to remit in proper time, to secure his guarantee in the 
payment, and during the convenient revolution of three years, the produce time- 
ly arrives to dischai:ge the remainder. This modem refinement on traffic, creates 
a running avaibnent of six per cent to the factor for three years on every cargo, 
cxcluuveof his usual commission; gives an agreeable annual douceur to the 
fuarantee on this side the water, and secures the mjerchant a timely payment of 
his outfit at the common discount, or in other words enables him to borrow 
money at five per cent, on the joint security of himself and acceptor. 

f . If indulgence is given to this general calculation on the gains of the Afri- 
can trade at the present day, it will by every impartial reader, be allowed as 
nearly aUitd to truth as the materials could accomplish. 
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then of all the vessels in that trade has been the 
largest! employed in the Liverpool commerce. 

The prepress and increase of the African trade 
may be nearly conceived in the following statement. 

Years. Ships. Tons. Tons. 

In 1 730 there were 15 burthen 1 11 1 

1 751 S3 5334increased422^ > 

1772 89 9124 3790 

1792 136 24544 15430 

From 1730, to 1792, the African ships have 
increased one hundred and twenty-one, and in the 
year 1792, the tonnage is almost five times greater 
than in the year 1751, which opposed to the dif- 
ference of the number of ships employed, will shew 
their burthen to have been gready increased. 

On reference to table 1 6, the advantages which 
the town of Liv/erpool maintains in the African 
trade, against that of the whole kingdom, will still 
further manifest her superiority in this lucrative and 
important traffic, it will there appear, that the mean 
proportion of ships and tonnage from the year 1 744, 
to the year 1786, was as one to i, 6, or about jfe;^- 
ei^ks of the African trade of the whole kingdom of . 
Great Britain. 

On a review of the progress of the general trade 
of this town since the year 1730, when it began 
to be strengthened by the two important branches 
of commerce already mentioned, it will be seen 
uncommonly greats it appears in table 12, that 

the 

J Greenland ships are not considered in this remark. 
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the burthen of British vcssek which entered and 
cleared from this port in the year 1730, is but 
seventeen thousand eight hundred and thirty-four 
tons J in the first following twenty yearsf , it ad- 
vanced to thirty thousand one hundred and eighty- 
one tons, being almost double ; the next twenty 
years it increased to seventy-four thousand nipe 
hundred and fifty tons, being as x, 24, to one, the 
next twenty years it advanced to 218,561 tons, be- 
ing as 2, 96, or nearly three to one. 

The foreign trade which in the year 1730 was 
almost too insignificant for notice, we perceive on 
reference to table 1 2 to advance with equal rapidity;- 
. in the year 1 730, she entered and cleared only seven 
hundred and thirty tons of shipping ; in thefifst 
twenty years she increased to two thousand five 
hundred and twenty-one tons, being as 3,, 45, to 
one ; the next twenty years she increased to nine 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two tons, being 
as 3, 905, or nearly 4 to one ; the next twenty years 
she advances to forty-one thousand eight hundred 
and nineteen tons, being as 4, 25, to one ; such are 
the periodical gradations of the British and foreign 
trades of Liverppol from 1730, to 1792, but when 
the British trade in the year 1730, is separately 
examined and proportioned to the* present time, 
the increase will be found as 12, 25 J, to one, 
but this advance, large as it may be conceived, is 
litde more than the fifth part of that of the fo- 
reign 

f 17^1 >s more than 20 years, but theadditioo of one year in Che most 
- in calculations caii make little difference. 

X In 1730 the Bridih entrances and clearances were 17S34 tons. In the 
year 1792 they were 218561 tons, or about 12 times more than in 173c. 
(Sc« table 12) 
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reigni trade, which has mcreased as 57 to one J. 
Hence the British ComMeilce of Liverpool in tie 
year 1792, was twelve times greater than in the 
year 1730, and /A^ Foreign Cx).mmerce fifty- 
seven times greater than at that period. 

Let us next examime the proportion which the 
foreign coilnexioh of the town of Liverpool held 
to the rest of the kingdom, at and after the year 
1730. On reference to table the 13th, it is seen, 
that she had then about a* thirty-fifth part of the 
foreign trade of the kingdom ; and after various 
revolutions the same table indicates, that in the 
year 1792, her share of the foreign trade was as 
3,966 to one, or neariy one fourth part of that of 
the whole kingdom. It also appear^ that her ad- 
vances in the foreign trade were greater irom 1730 
to 1 792, than that of all the rest of the kingdom, 
(see table 13th) for in 1730 she had only 730 tons-f 
of foreign shipping, and all England had 25345 
tons. In 1792 Liverpool had 41&19 tons^ of fo- 
reign shipping, making an increase as 57, 29 to one§, 
and Great Britain had 163778 tons, making as only 
4, 954 to one(|. hence the foreign trade of Liverpool 
has increased the last sixty yearsy fifty-two times 
more than that of all the kingdom.* 

The 

^ In 1730, the foreign entrances and clearances were 730 tons. In the year 
179a they were 41819 tons, or about fifty-seven tunes greater than in the year 
1730. (See table 13.) 

f In 1730 Liverpool had 730 tons foreign shippings the rest of the kingdom 
246x5 tons, makiig together 25345 tons, being the clearances of all the 
. foreign vessels in Great Brirai n at that time. (See the table 13,) 

\ In 1792 Liverpool bad 41819 tons foreign shipping, the rest of the king- 
dom had i2i959toiits, making together 163778^ thedeanpoes of att the for* 
dgn vessels in Great Britain. (See table 13.) 

!| 418 1 9 is to 730, as 57, ±9 to one. 
I 121959 is to 24615, as 4, 954 to one. 

f It is not to be understood that Liverpool had fifty-two times more foreign 
trade than the rest of the kingdom, but that the foitign connexion of her owir 
fast had increased fifty-two times more ths^^ it was in the yeaf 1730. 
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The general pfqffess and <a4v^QP^ ;o£r ^e trade 
of this town since tpe year 1730^ being as ^uxur^ely 
demonstrated as the materials fi:om which they haye 
been selected will admit, endeavours wiU be . made • 
to shew the effects which about slsty Tears have 
produced from the united endeavours ot the ccm^ 
mercial part of its inhabitants, we shall then no 
longer be surprized at the gre^t increase of the 
town, number of inhabitants, and constant expen^- 
sive erections. The wonder on the cprnj^ry will 
be that it is not more extensive, more n^nificent, 
and more abundant. than it now; appears. 

The authority of a laborious and wejl-infeifmed 
author will lead to a discovery of the proportion of 
the trade of Liverpool in the year 1 79^^ to that of 
the rest of the kingdom; it appears in his^estimate,^ 
there then belonged to Great Britain 10423 ships, 
whose burthen was 1 16846& registered tons. 

Of this number we are informed from the-^amerf* 
authority, Liverpool had 584 ships|, who^ bur- 
then was 92098 tons, this proportion therefore of 
shipping calculated on the tonnage, was as i to 
12, 68, or ?ibout the twelfth part .of that of the 
whole kingdom of Great Britain. 

In the ssdd year we are informed by the same 
judicious author, that the British entrances and 
clearances at London, were 367958 tons, and ;he 
foreign entrances and clearances 106008 tons, 
which together make 473966 tons. 

The 

f Chalmers. 
X Sk uble r5tli. 
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The Liverpool cntrances§ and clearances in the 
sameyear were 218561 tons, and the foreign en- 
trances and clearances 4181^ making together 
260380 tons J, the proportion therefore of her en- 
trances and clearances was to those of London in 
the year 1792 as i to i, 82 or more than one half. 

In the same year there entered and cleared out 
of all the kingdom, British and foreign, 1565 154 
tons, and from Liverpool 260380-^- ; the propor- 
•tion therefore of the British and foreign Liverpool 
trade to that of all England, was as i to 6,01 1 or 
about the sixth part of that of the whole kingdom 
of Great Britain. 

From these remarks, together with the following 
selected tables, supported on one part by the testi- 
mony of two modern authors||, who have favoured 
mankind with many judicious and sensible obser- 
vations on the African and general commerce of 
the kingdom, and on the other, by the local ex- 
perience and earnest endeavours of the author to 
obtain accurate information of other interesting 
materials. The following conclusions on the pre- 
sent state of the trade of Liverpod! may be justly 
allowed by every impartial reader. 

First. That one-fourth of the ships belonging to 
the port of Liverpool are employed in the African 
trade. 

Second. That, it has five-eights of the African 
trade of Great Britain. 

Third. 

} See table 12. 

X For tabk 12, the author is indebted to Chalmcr's Estimate. 

f Seetablei4. 

ll Edwards's History of the Colosiesy and Cbalmer's Estimate. 
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Third. That it has 'tbree-seventbs of the African 
trade of all Europe. 

Fourth. That it navigases on$-twe^th part of all 
the shipping of Great Britain. 

Fifth. That it has one-fourth part of the foreign 
trade of Great Britain. 

Sixth. That it has tme-half the trade of the city 
of London. 

. Seventh. That it has tme-fixth part of the general 
commerce of Great Britain. 

Eighth. That 584 ships belong to the port, 
whose burthen is 92098 registered tons.-f 

Such is nearly the state of the general commerce 
of Liverpool in the year mdccxcv. 



TABLE 



f Chalmer's Estimate. 
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TABLE I. 

An aifthentic Hst of the vessels whic^ in the-year 1783, fail- 
ed from Liverpool to the Coast of Africa ; the particular 
houses to which they belong marked by initials^ the num- 
ber of ships which sailed in the employ of each particu- 
lar firnty and the slaves by each iniported to the West 
Indies, and gross value of the whole. 











Shippen. 


Ships 


Slaves. 


Shippers. 


Ships 


Slam. 


brought orvtl 


'. 61 


33»07O 


T. I. B: 


7 


4050 


I. T.H. 




540 


B. D. 


5 


3900 


I. B. 




500 


I. I. G. 


S 


Z^SO 


I. S. 




500 


I. c. 


4 


2300 


I. G. 




480 


p. H. 


4 


2CXX) 


I. I. 




400 


W. B. 


3 


1850 


W. D. 


I. 


400 


R. W. 


3 


1500 


E. R. B. 




400 


F. I. 


2 


I5CX) 


W.D. 




350 


I. W. 


4 


1470 


T, M. 




350 


S. W. 


3 


1400 


I. S. 




300 


T.W.E. 


3 


1400 


W. G. 




300 


I. S. 


2 


1300 


T. H. 




250 


R.W.L. 


2 


1000 


T. B. 




250 


G. S. 


2 


950 


H. B. 




240 


R, W. 


2 


900 


T. G. 




200 


I. B. 


2 


9i)0 


i:^ 




ISO 


T. S. • 


2 


850 


T. T. 




140 


I. T. 


I 


800 


R. F. 




120 


W. C. 


2 


700 


V. F. 




100 


G. L. 


I 


600 


P. L. . 




100 


W. F. 


2 


SSO 


I. H. 




30 




61 


33070 


I 
'Total slave ships, 


sT 


39170 


Forty-two 


shippers for-*! 


Wood, Teeth, &c. 


s 




slaves only. 




Tni 


al in the vear. < 


no 





There are eighty-five bhips employed this year for slaves, 
and five for teeth and wood, &c. the number of ostensible 
shippers for slaves is forty-twby but it is to be noticed^ that 
the fktsV thirteen employ forty-seven sail oif ships, and import 
in the West Indies twenty-six thousand eight hundred and 
twenty slaves, being upwards of two-thirds of the whcde, 
the remaining twelve thousand three hundred and fifty, bc- 
ingsharcd among the other twenty-nine adventurers. 

The total number of slaved imported this year is thirty- 
nine thousand one hundred and seventy, the grcfss sales thereof 
must have amounted to the sum ot one nullion mm hundred 
fifty-eight thoufand five hundred pounds sterling* 
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TABLE 11. 

An authentic list of the vessels which in the year 1784 sail* 
ed from Liverpool to the Coast of Africa ; the particular 
houses to which they belong marked by initials^ the 
number of ships wHich sailed in the employ of each 
particular firm^ the slaves by each imported to the West 
Indies, and gross value of the whole. 



Shippers. Shipi Slaves. 



B. D. 


4 


2500 


I. G. 


2 


»350 


P. H. 


S 


»350 


I. W. 


4 


»3SO 


W. B. 


X 


1300 


F. I. 


2 


1260 


B. T. 


5 


1200 


R. W. 


2 


1200 


T. M. 


2 


1080 


I. C. 


2 


1000 


W.T.E. 


2 


950 


I. T. B. 
T. S. 


2 
2 


SS 


R. F. 


4 


810 


W. G. 


I 


700 


L T. 


1 


700 



Shippers. Ships Slaves. 
brought over 40. 



40 185IO 

r Total slave ships, ^ 
Thirty-three shippers ) Wood, Teeth, &c 
for slaves only. y 




64 



.Total sailed this year. 

There zrt fifty-nine ships employed this year for slaves, 
and five for teeth and wood \ the number of ostensible 
shippers for slaves is thirty-three^ but it appears, that the 
first ten employ tv^enty-eight sail of ships, and import in the 
West Indies thirteen thousand five hundred and ninety 
slaves, which is morb than half: the remaining eleven 
thousand seven hundred and thirty, being shared among 
the odier twenty-three adventurers. 

The total number of slaves imported this year, is twen- 
ty-five thousand three hundred and twenty^ the gross sales 
•wnereof must have amounted to the sum of one million 
tW9 hundred and sixty-six thousand pounds sterling, 

a 
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TABLE III. 

An authentic list of the vessels which in the year 1785, 
sailed from Liverpool to the coast of Africa ; the parti-* 
cular bouses to which they belong, marked by initials^ 
the number of ships which sailed fti the employ of each 
particular firm, the slaves by each imported to the West 
Indies^ and gross value of tne whole. 

Shippen. Ships Slaves. 



B. D. 


7 


5500 


I. C. 


5 


2130 


W. B. 


3 


2000 


T. I. H. 


5 


1950 


T. B. 


5 


1720 


F. I. 


3 


1600 


W. G. 


2 


1 100 


I. W. 


4 


1070 


T. I. B. 


2 


1050 


I. S. 


2 


850 


P. H. 


2 


800 


I. B. 


I 


700 


T. F. 


3 


630 


W. D. 


2 


620 


R. P. 


3 


810 


H. B. 


2 


600 


I. S. 


I 


600 


R. E. B. 


J 


500 



53 «4*30 



Shippert. 
brought over 

T.W.E. 
T. S. 
W. D. 
I, L. 
G. S. 
I. W. 
T. H. 
T, M. 
I. S. 
I. P. 
W. B. 
I. C. 
F. G. 
G.G. 
I. S. 
T. L. 
W. D. 
I. T. 
T. D. 



Ships 

5, 



Slaves. 
24230 

500 
500 
400 
400 
400 
400 
300 
300 
160 
220 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
£00 
160 

70 

29490 



f Total Slave ships 7 3 

Thirty-seven Shippers 1 Wood, Teeth, &c. 4 

for Slaves only J ,.— ' 

tTotal sailed this year 77 

There are seventy-three ships employee this year for 
slaves, znd/our for teeth and wood. The number of os- 
tensible shippers for slaves is thirty-feven ; but it is to be 
observed, that the first nine employ thirty^stx sail of ships, 
;ind import in the West Indies eighteen thousand and twenty 
slaves, being above tbree-fifihs of the whole, the remaining 
eleven thousand four hundred and seventy being shar^ 
among the other twenty-eight adventurers. 

The total number of slaves imported this year, is twen-- 
ty-nine thousand Jour hundred and ninety^ the gross sales 
whereof must have amounted to the sum of one million four 
hundred seventy four thousand five hundred pounds sterling, 
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TABLE IV. 

An authentic list of the vessels which in the year 1786 sail- 
ed from Liverpool to the coast of Africa, the particular 
houses to which they belong marked by initials^ the num- 
ber of ships which sailed in the employ of each particu- 
lar /r/«, the slaves by each imported to the West In- 
dies, and gross value of the whole. 

Shippers. Ships Sbves. 



B. 


D. 


M. 


B. 


I. 


G. 


T. 


B. 


W 


. B. 


T.W. 


F. 


L. 


P. 


H. 


R. 


F. 


I. 


C. 


T. 


F. 


I. 


w. 


R.W. 


T. 


H. 


I. 


H. 


G. 


C. 


B. 


R. 


H. 


B. 



s 

7 

4 
6 

3 

4 
4 



3 
3 
3 

2 
2, 

3 
2 
2 
2 



2850 
2120 
2000 

1950 
1900 
1650 
1650 
1580 

1330 
1300 
,1110 
1080 
1000 

no 
800 

570 
700 



\ 



Total slave ships. 
Wood, Teeth, &c, 




64 25530 

Thirty-seven Shippers 
for slaves only. 

(.Total sailed this year, 92 
There are eighty-seven ships employed tnisyear for slaves, 
^nd Jive for teeth and wood, the number of ostensible ship- 
pers for slaves is thirty-seven, but it maybe observed that the 
first thirteen employ fifty-three sail of ships and import in 
the West Indies twenty-one thousand five hundred and twenty 
slaves, being nearly three-fourths of the whole, the remain- 
ing Ten thousand one hundred and seventy being shared 
among the other twenty-four adventurers. 

The total number of slaves imported this year, \s thirty- 
one thousand six hundred and ninety y the gross sales whereof 
must have amounted to the sum of one million five hundred 
eighty-four thousand five hundred pounds sterling. 
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TABLE V. 

An aittheniic list of the vessels which In the year 1787, fail- 
ed from Liverpool to the Coast of Africa ; the particular 
houses to which they belong marked by initials^ the ntiin* 
ber of ships which sailed m the employ of each particu- 
lar firniy and the slaves by each imported to the West 
Indies, and gross value of the whole. 

Im>i|ght over. 
Shippers. 

W. D. 
T. I. H, 
T. H. 
T.'W.E. 

C. L 

E. R. B. 
T. F. 
S. F, 
L W, 

D. R 

F, G. 
LF. 
B. R. 
R. B, 

51 20540 

r Total slave ships, 72 25520 

Twenty.fevcnshippersfor I Wood, Teeth, &c. 8 

slaves only. ] — 

l^ Total in the year, 80 

There are seventy-two ships employed this year for slaves, 
and eight for teeth and wood, &c. the number of ostensible 
shippers for slaves is twenty-seven^ of which the first eight 
emi^Ioy thirty-nine sail of ships, and import in the West 
Indies seventeen thousand one hundred and thirty slaves^ 
being nearly two^thirds of the whole, the remaining eight 
thousand three hundred and ninety, being shared among the 
other ninet^n adventurers. 

The total number of slaves imported this year is twenty- 
Jroe thousand five hundred and twenty, the gross sales thereof 
must have amounted to the sum of one mtllion two hundred 
wenty^ix thousand founds sterling. 



Shippcn. 


Shjpt 


Sbvo. 


B. D. 


7 


44x50 


W. B. 


6 


3000 


T. B. 


8 


2230 


I. G. 


4 


1070 
1850 


F. I. 


3 


I. G. 


4 


»3SO 


T. S. 


4 


1250 
1080 


I. vr. 


3 


R. F. 


4 


740 


H. B. 


2 


710 


T. H. 


I 


700 


I. P. 


3 


660 


S. R. 


2 


600 



Ships 


Slave.. 


51 


ao,54o 


2 


500 


2 


460 


I 


450 


2 


450 


I 


400 


I 


400 


I 


300 


I 


300 


2 


240 


I 


220 


I 


200 


2 


340 


I 


400 


3 


320 
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TABLE VL 

An authentic list of the vessels which in the year 1788, faiI-» 
cd from Liverpool to the Coast of Africa ; the particular 
houses to which they belong marked by initials y the num* 
ber of ships which sailed m the employ of each particu- 
'lar firniy the slaves by .each imported tp the West 
Indies, and gross value of the whole. 



Shippert. Ships Slaves. 



I. D. 4 


2t4^ 


T. B. 7 


2119 


B. D. 3 


1920 
1876 


W. B. 4 


H. B. 5 


1609 


T.W.fi. 3 


1365 


R. F. 5 


1343 


T. S. 4 


1 22 c 
866 


W. D. 4 


I. w. : 3 


750 


T. G. 3 


740 


F. T. I 


700 


I. W. 2 


670 


T. L. a 


650 


50 


17982 1 


Twentyyeiehtiluppersfor< 
slaves oiUy. 



Shippers, 
hrought ovor. 

F. I. 

c: H. 

I. H. 
Rv W. 

w. s. 

I. G. 
T. F. 
LP. 
I. I. 

W. I. - 
I. R. • 
R. B. 
L. R. ' 
I. S. 



' Total slave ships, 7 1 
Wood,' Teeth, &c. . 3 



Ships 


Shv^. 


50 


'7,9 . 


2 


625 


2 


600 


I 


54^ 


I 


500 


2 
2 


4^ 


2 


461 
416 


2 


I 


30b 


I 
I 


148 


a 


: ^45 


I 


120 


I 


^* 100 



23200 



^ Total sailed this ycar,74 

There arc seventy-one ships employed this year for slaycs, 
and three for teeth and wood, ice. the number of ostensible 
shippers for slaves is twenty-eighty but it may be deserving 
notice, that the first eight employ thirty-five sail of ships» 
and import in the West Indies thirteen thousand six hun- 
dred ana six slan^es^ being more than three-fifths of the 
whole, the remaining nine thoiisand five hundred and 
ninety-four, being sHared among thp other twenty adven- 
turers. 

The total number of slaves imported this year Wtvuenty 
three thousand two hundred ^ the gross S2\p whereof must 
havt amounted to the sum of one million one hiindre/f ^^^^ 
sixty thousand pounds sterling. 

^2 ' 
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TABI.E VII. 

An anAspticltst of the vessels which }i| ^p yi^^ ^1^^ 
sailed from Liverppol to the coacst of Afr^c? \ t^ p^tiv 
cular house? to wjiich they belong, V^i^rhd h wti^y 
the nurojljcr pf ships v^hich sailed m the employ qf Cf^ch 
p^icul^ firnp, the slaves by <a4:h iippqrtp^ to Jh^ \yest 
Indies, and gross value of ti^ >yi|o}e. 



w. «. 

T. B. 
tt.B. 

T. F. 
R. F. 
t t 
R. B. 
T.P. 
T. H. 



Sbipi 

8 

7 
7 
4 
3 
3 

X 

3 

X 
2 
t 
2 
I 
2 



9>m. 
2?26 

866 J 
2097 

IIOO 

1049 

ih 
35? 
33; 
33] 




Shi] 



*^# 

176 

179 
160 

^31 
1S6 



47 14794 ^ , ^, ^, 

f Total qlave ships 6a 17031 

Tvirentv-nine Shippers J Wood, Teethj fitt. 4 

for slaves onlj j -^ . . 

v'^^'tal mailed this year 66 

. There ai^e si^fjrtwfi ships cou^oyed this y«?3r for^yes, 
wi^four fqr tccth^ -^wood, 3cc. the nu^i^bey of <^tensih|Ie 
^sl^pp^ ^^ ^ayes 1? twettty-nimf of which the first «* 
et|imoy./r&/ri^r^ of ships, and impprt in the West 

.Inpfk ^» thousand* seven hundred and fifty-tyjo slaves^ beii^ 
more than one half : the remaining six thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-nine being shai^ed aipong t^e otl^er pwen-' 
iy-three Venturers. 

Thp total number of slaved i^ipprted this year, is se^en-^ 
teen thousand si:^ hundred ane^ thirty-one^ the gross sales 
whereof n\ust have amounted to the sum of eight hundred 
eighty-one thousand Jive hundred and fifty powjtds 8terlin|^. . 



\ 
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TABLE VHI. 
An oMihniicllst ef ^the vesseb iwUch in die ytar if^sadti 
ed ifipm Liverpool to the coast of Afrkja, thte yartlcuiar 
hoi|ses to Which they Mongmafi#4/Ji/iMl/a/r» the aiikn* 
i^r of ^s^ wbieh sailed in the emplpgr of cadi poorliau- 
lar^»t, the slaves by eadi impcarted to Ae W«t |a- 
di^j^y ZXiA gross value of the whole. 



«?^«<?fr 




suppers, 
brwiffct cw 


Shipt 
71 


•r. T. 


2 


R.& 


2 


W. D. 




I. R. 




R. W. 




N. H. 




r, W. 




I. R. 




». R. 




R. W. 





R 
A 
I. 



B. 

I. 

K. 



?^S?7 f T?^^ ^^^^ sh^s. 



i 



W0o4, Teetji, &c. 



89 

I 



a'TS^Jt 



71 
>Thirty shippers for^ ^^ 

slavceonly. (Tptal sailed this year, 90 

Theje are W^(y-iMW ships en^ployed this year for slaves, 
and one for teeth and virood, the number of ostensible Clip- 
pers of ^vc9 is tbirfji^ q{ which the first Uft employ ^/ty- 
jf^Jf^ s^il of ^hip^ and import in the West Indies nif^^^n 
tb^HWmt ^»d dgb^nli^ slaves, being upwards of two-thirds 
of tbe wMle, the reii|;||n|ng eight thomaud two hundred and 
44vmtjTtkffee^ tepg ^h^^^ among the other twenty adven- 
mrcrs. 

Th^ totjil ai^mb^r of sl^es in^pqrted this year, is t%ve»* 
^m»n tb(ms<kni^ ^re,^ htmdred and sfxtyr-tmo^ the gro$s^ sales 
whereof must have amounted to the sum qf one million thx^e 
hmdri^ si^ty^gkf timf<f^ on^ ktndred pounds sterlinj^ 
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TABLE IX. , 
An ambemic /irtofth^ vessels which in theyycar 1791, sail-^ 

cdfixim Liverpool to the Coast of Africa; the particular 
- iouses to which they belong marked by initials^ the 

number of shq^ wliich sailed in the employ of each 

particular firm^ the slaves by ^aeb imported to the We$t 

Indies, and^oss yahie of the whole. 

Shipfcrs. Ships Slaves. 



Shii 



I. D. 


8 


T. B. 


8 


W. B. 


8 


H. B. 


I 


R. F. 


I. G. 


4 


W. D. 


3 


T.W.E. 


4 


C. C. 


3 


T. L. 


3 


L. H. 


3 


L. W. 


3. 


L. P. 


3 


L. W. 


3 


R. B. 


a 


R. B. 


2 


T. F. 


2 


T. S. 


2 


I. S. 


2 



2880 
2674 
2321 

^9*7 
1396 

IIOI 

io8q 
1053 

1021 



7*3 
720 
706 
68*1 
546 

^* 
487 



brought ovar 77 

M. B. I 



G. C. 

N. H. 
I. I. 
1. R. 
T. P. 
I. C. 
R. W. 
F.I. 
I. D. 
T. H. 
i. C. 
G. D. 
B. R. 
R. 1. 
W. B. 
R. K. 
G. S. 
I. S. 



rs. Ships Slaves. 

397 
429 
395 
367 
359 
356 
330 

32J 
446 
321 
310 
300 
283 
270 
240 
230 
206 



2 
I 

2 
I 

I 
2 
2 

2 




7725175 C Total slave ships, 

Thirty-dght 8Wpp«rs|^*^' "^^^^ ^- __ 
for riam onjy, (^^^ ,^^ ^j^ ^^^ ,^^ 

There are one hundred and one ships employed this year 
for slaves, zmiifour for wood, teeth, &c. the number of 
ostensible shippers for slaves is thirty^eigbt^ of which the 
first ten employ fifiy-sm sail of ships, and import in the 
West Indies nineteen thousand and tlwenty-seven slaves^ 
being about three-fiths of the whole, the remaining twelve 
thousand and cighty*fotfr, being shared among the other 
" tu^enty-etght adventurers. 

The total number of slaves imported this year, is Mriy- 
(me thmsapd one hundred and eleven^ the gross sales whereof 
must have amo^inted to the sum of one million five hun- 
dred fifty ^five thuitsand five hundred and fifty poufub sterling. 
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TABLE X. 
An authentic list of the veiteek wfakh in the year 1792, fail* 

cf} from I^iwrpool to 

l^fo^ tp. wfiich they \ ^ 

Ifer of ship$ wHiqh. S2 
, te ^«# the • j/ttp^y, 

Shippm. Ships Slaves^; 




Btoi^ Mir* 9^ 



iiaVb. 
36r,6o6 
816 

l8 




r Total slkyeship^ 
TKrty.thtise sftijipferi fBrr Woc^, Teeth, &c. 

||;Tota] lsa,tledthis year, i j6 
There^tii tm iknJred'and^tfnrty^three^ips employed thi^ 
3^barfor sUvei, znAthrie for vfobdl teeth* &Ci tbe.n^mbdrv 
of o^enfiible thipptrt^fofshve&hthirtj^tbrtf^ oF which the 
fi^t fmrteen employ mnetj^fmr ssdl of ^ips^ and import 
ift^ the W^ Inidiei twenty-eight; thousand nine hundred' 
and five slaves^ being nearly five^sevmths' ofc the wbol^li 
th^. remainiti^.ten thousand and fifteen, being shared among 
the other nihetten adventurers 



.i^' 



^ Thet total nuinber of slices, imported this year is thrift 
iight tbQHumdmm bwulredandtwimy the gross sales whereof 
must haye amounted to the sum ot one mtlt$h him hundred 
andfwty^six thotisand pounds sterling. 

R 
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TABLE XI. 

An mfibintU Sst of tbe vMels wtdch in die year 1793, sail* 
edfiom Liverpool to the Coast of Africa; the particnlar 
iiiuet 10 wmch they belbng tnafhJ by initiab^ the 
nnmber of ships which tailed in the 'employ of each 
HUtioibr firm^ die slaves by eaib imported to die West 
Indies, and poss value of the whc^. 



Sliipt Sbtvcs. 




for 



33 ^0748 
vfive shippers! 



Total slave ship^ 
Wood, Teedi, &c. 




Totad sailed this year, 47 



There are fortj^she ships employed this year for slaves, 
and Mr for Woody teeth, &c. the number of ostensible 
shippers for slaves is twentf-five^ of which the first six em* 
dIoj twentf-fwr sail of ships, and import in the West 
Indtes seven dioasand diree hundred and twenty-five slaves, 
Mflff mote dian urn balf^ the remaining six thousand nine 
hancm and irinety^^t, being shared among the odier 
mmutn adventuras. 

^ The total number of slaves imported diis year, \\ fowr-^ 
teen ibmisand three hundred and twenty^tbree^ tne gross sales 
whereof must have amounted to die sum of siven huu^ 
dred sixteen tbmsand me bmndred and fifty potinds sttrttHg. 
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TABLE Xn.; 

Of the British and foreign" shipping >hich emh^ed ^ 
cleared from the port of Liverpool, in the f<rilowing 
years, calculated oa a seven years average, ironoc 1709, 
to 1793. 



" . • ♦ 


British . , 


jFor^(gli . 


r • "f •** '- 


Yon. 


ShipfHOC- 


■ ttivpiflf- 


To««. 




Tont. 


Tom. 


. 


»709 . 
t7i» 

1783 


-»33a8 

»7394 

.17811 


. *77.. 

796 


12605 


»73«> 


. : 17834 


W 


18564 


»737 


17230 


2691 


»99a» 


1744 


»9336 
30181 


306I8 


22404 


»75»' 


«5«J 


32702 


»7S8 
1765 


37385 


6786 


.44168 
62390 


534«8 


8072 

0842 

18501 


1772 


74959 


84792 


179* 


79470 


218561 


a5403. 
41819 


»S»347 
260380 



The above table is extracted from Chalmerses Estimate, 
wherein the inward and outward ships are added together, 
and ah average taken, but in table 13, the clearances are 
only considered, and it may be proper to remark, that at. 
British vessels enter at the custom-house by the registered^ 
ton, and not by that of admeasurement, which is generally* 
supposed to be one>third more than what are contained in. 
the register ; the curious render who wishes a more accurate,, 
statement, will calculate tibe British tonnage at one*third 
more than what is here given* 

It appears by this table, that the increase of the foreign: 
has exceeded that of the British in the port of Liverpool,: 
for although the former, languished till the year 1730, we 
£nd it increased in the year 1737, as 3, 68 to one, and if 
we attend to the increase of foreign traffic from 1737, to 
1792 inclusive, the foreign trade will be*se'cn, to have in- 
creased as .15, 54 to one, whereas the British trade has not 
increased from the year 1737^ but as la, 69 to one. 
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4^ nf alt the <misEr ^^sels^J^Ud), ^«v« 
from ^^pciP^l pc^^j^ UJ^(]gritainr onj a 
'f'ayei!ie||p iroi^tl^Y^V ^7PQ to thojear 1793, 
mean proportion is seen which tlie clc4xlnce8 
diips in^the^iort of Liverpool, bear to tfiat 
eVcry. ^si^ple &urins t)ie aboye 





B^iliearjteviT«t»<tafeD3wt^ fiom tlut pfficelmks tju^ 
jftib^tMiBe^ dietowfEof LivtalppolJii the for^eo trade du- 
mg ^ A^ periods, sid;tfa«lprq[fOrttpQ.whi^ i| bassqoii^ 
lihiied to iMsir tiDrtlm wholes hin^om di(uring:tbe several} 
«fe^ispies is seen atone viewt tba fbteigii u;a4c(ia 17^^ 
afepears to have advancedin hf/tm/r of Livierpcit)!, ifi thej^nv* -. 
portion; <if almost, one^tenth, to that pf the Whql^jking** 
4om,bat m the three suoceeding septuples. w^ see itdecresu^e 
to 17, 094* Ais perhaps was owing to the Spanish war in 
1730^ and'tlutt against France jn 1^44, botinom i7ci^to 
X7581 the foreign trade begsui again to increase* and aftcxj 
that ip^nod; to nave^ maintained. an. aviera^ip'roportim of 
neaHy (^le^siaorb part of that. b£ die wHc^elins^^ arid' 
finp^ly it appears^ that dw town of I^iyerpoal wtiVn.ah6utE^ 
|;heyear S76O9 had advanced the trade from . x64th paH, 
td one seventeenth, had so gready increased Her connexK)ti\ 
in the year 1794* as to have engrossed npw^drds of one* 
fourth of the foreign trade of the whole lurigdom. 
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TABLE XIV. 

Of the amount of the Britbh axxl foreign vessels 
which have ck^ed' <mi ftom the seVem ports of 
Great Britain, ^m the year 1700/ to the year 
1793, on a seven year's average^ whereby a mean^ 
propomoii is seen ^hicb t^ cleai:ancies. of the 
town of Liverpool bears to that of.. t|ie wbplt 
kingdom^ 



Ycpn. 



llUlMqiMl 



1709 


12636 


17 16 


2887s 


t^%$ 


18373 


1730 


19058 


1737 


42350 


1744 


ao937 


1751 


33^93 


«758 


63618 


1 76 J 


«77* 


7»779 


1779 




1786 




•179a 


260380 



289318. 

456309 
419683 

467574 
503568 
446666 
661 184 
505844 
708008 
§60175 

730035 

X 130370 

1565154 



I 



22, 8881 

*4. 17^ 
22, 842 

a4> 529 
a». 5?« 
21. »38 
»9. 594 
II, 296 
II, 129 
II, 818 



6, out 



« TliitlutratiMtuftamChiaiaen'tBitiiaMi. 



& 2 
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TABLE XV. 

Of the liYimber of ^wssels, and tonnage belonging to thQ 
port of Liverpool on a seven yeu^t average nrom 1709, 
to 17^3, whereby the proportion will be seen v4)ich 
thcdupsof.Airicaduring.that period, bear to that'of 
the rest of th^ laverpool ve^ls which sailed from the 
port. 

In addition to wbich^ cplumns are given of the average 
tonnage of the ships in the two departments during the 
' above periods. 

frmagetf 



Belonging to 
the Port. 



1709 


% 


1716 


113 


»7*3 


'3» 


1730 


166 


1737 


'2i 


^744 


zS8 


»75» 


120 


1758 


*43 


1765 


*53 


177* 


314 


I77<^ 


. 3»7 


nu 


465 


I79» 


584 



S7»9 
8386 
8070 
9766 
x»oi6 

»377» 
19176 
41093 
*547» 

3483I 

49541 
9£098 







Dteimal 


JfVtfi^ 


StikdtoAfrid. 




HWHshft 


Skif» 


/iWM^f. 


I 


30 


■ 




15 


IIII 


8, 79 * 


57 


33 


*75^ 


4>359 


67 


34 


1698 


5> «04 


r 


Jl 


5334 
.5413 


I'll 


. 85 


l\ 


7449 


l:^' 


rU 


^K 


9*17 


3»78 


105 


9* 


i6»34 


3»05i 


. 90 


1 136 


H544 


3» 75 


;5o 



100 

106 
103 
III 
176 
tSS 



By this tabic it appears, that since the year. 1 751, the ave- 
rage proportion of the African vessels to that of the other 
ships Wonging to the port has been as m^ to 3, 641, con- 
sequently almost me-fpn^h of all the shipping belonging to the 
town of Liverpool has since the year 1751 been employed in 
the African trade. . " 

The average tbniiage of the shipping (in the two last co- 
lumns) shews the gradual advance of the size of the vessel^ 
employed in the port belonging to the town at the different 
periods therein set forth, and the Superior burthen of tho^ 
employed in the African trade. 

*«* In this calculation the ships and tonnage of the Afri* 
can vessels are deducted from those belonging to the town 
before the tonnages of each ship is found, thus in 17^2 it ap- 
pears, that (84 ships of 920^8 tons belong to the port, from 
which the African vessels bemg deducted leave 448 belonging 
to the town of 67554 tons, and 136 of 24544 tons belonging 
to Africa, which make the ^84 ships of 92098 tons then be- 
longing to the port, and gives the average tounage of the 
former 150 tons, and of the latter 188 tons. 
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TABLE XVI. 

Of all the ships employed in Great Britain in the African 
trade, and of those employedjn the same trade, from the 
port of L(V^/99/ frooi the year 1709, to 1703, whereby the 
proportion is seen which the African trade of Liverpool 
durmg the above period, bears to that of the whole king- 
dom on a seven year's average. 

Deeimat frtfortionrf 
Livirfcol trofoft/m rf, Siift ttnl 
Tonnage, 'fomiagt, j TMoate. 



Great iLiver- Decimal 



fearu 
1709 
1716 
1723 
1730 

^737 
1744 
1751 

1758 
176s 
177Z 

1779 
1786 

i79ia 

The shii 



Britain 

38 
3* 
55 

III 
109 

S3 

94 

105 

144 

'S6 
too 
ii8t 



fool 
ikifs. 



fropottton 
of Mfs, 



IS. 7f 
33 3> 
34; h 

" '^ 
S'iV 
70 2, 

89! i» 
»3j I, 
9a! If 
136) 



4 
303 

SS8 

&' 

057 

75 
204 

a8 



Great I 
Britain 

tonnage. Tonnage. 
30 



4430 

3S3J^ 

5278 

10416 

10560 



mi 
2756 



4326 2698 



984? 
10038 
16358 
1 660 1 
I II 10 
17238 



5334 
5413 
7449 
9124 
9217 
16234 
^4544 



Tonnage, 

147, 66 92, 83 



83 

6 

845 

85 
'9 
818 

h 205 
zi, 061 



9. 

39 

h 
2, 



«, 38 



566 

809 

88 
123 

784 

»b4S 
»7» 



Ships and tonnage cmplofol in Qxiat BaiTxiK, are «itracted from a 
r^ular uble in Edwards's Histoiy of (Colonies. 

The mean proportion of the skips and tonnage in 1709, is as one to 92, 85, 
whereas the remaining thirty-seven employed in Great Britain was four thou- 
sand four hundred tons, which makes the average burthen about one hundred and 
twenty tons, a plain proof of the weakness of the Liverpool African trade at 
that time, the comparative large tonnage of other ships may be ascribed to the 
then existing Assicnto contract, which from the beginning of the present century 
to this period greatly encouraged the African exports, as appears by the following 
authentic lists of the vcskIs engaged from the port of London from 1 701, to 1707, 
jwhilc that of Liverpool was entirely dormant. 

In 1701 the African trade from London had I04^hips. 
170a - - - 72 

1703 ... j6 

4704 ... 50 

1705 - . - 45 

1706 ... 42 

. • 1707 ... - 31 .- • • 

400 

The trade to Africa therefore at this early period appears to have been in fuU 
vigour, employing on the average fifty-seven ships per annum. 
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SECTION XI. 



The Gwernmenij O^hms^ andMmmers of thi^hibM* 
t(f9lfs. 



X ri£ coiporation ci Livefpool is empowered by 
dbarcer, to enact ki^ for the bettor and nM»« dkc- 
tual regulation of ^e police of the town» but of 
^vhom that corporation shall be fonned seems even 
at the present <by to be undetennined i the preva- 
lence of ^9xtf has established two corporations, viz. 
the old, and the new, the former consists of the 
nvaiyor, bailifl&, and burgesses ^ the latter of the 
mayor, bailiflK, and common council. 

The sm^ historic pages of this volume, will not 
admit of the numerous extracts from Charters*, and 
other documents necessary for explaining the au» 
thority oil which each party ground their pretensi- 
ons. In the year 1791^ the old corporation re^ 
solved to try the issue of their claim at the Lancas- 
ter assizes^ which after various learned ar^mients 
%^ decided in &vour of the mayor, baih£&y and 
burgesses, who were thereby impowered to /cnaa 

and 

• ajttnotifromthedauM«intKefcveralduffteniiecesttfX^«^uci4a^ 
vvipuifiKtB idadag to the {government tad police of Livc^ooly are phced at 
tbctnd of tliitMCtte&y for the ntifiMtio&of thoM wtiote curioiity mqr inline 
them t^pitiase them. 
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and enforce all future laws, totally invalidating the 
exclusive power heretofore maintained by the com- 
mon council, of making the said by-laws. 

The new corporation, notwithstanding the said 
decision, moved the Court of King's Bench for a 
new trial, which came on before Lord Kenyon, 
when ^ verdict was obtained for the defendants, 
thereby constituting and confirming the powers of 
the corporation to be vested in the mayor^ bailiffs, 
and common council, which is at present existing ; 
the evidences • given on this trial, shew, that me 
charter of Charles the first, by what the lawyers 
term inspeximusy is contained in that of King Wil- 
liam^ aad .confirms the power of making by-laws, 
but whether such power is vested in the mayor, 
bailiffs, and common council, or in that of the 
mayor, bailiffs and common hall of the burgesses, 
is not therein precisely ascertained ; the disagree- 
ment of the two verdicts have determined neither; 
this important cause has engaged the abilities of 
the most eminent counsel in the kingdom, an at- 
tempt therefore to elucidate a subject that has been 
abready so copiously and ably explained, would 
be not only futile but arrogant; the charter 
of Cileries the first, and William the third, may 
perhaps assist the reader to draw his own conclusir 
ons on a matter in which the opinions of the inha- 
bitanjts of Liverpool are still divided. 

It appears by these charters, that the mayor has 
an undoubted authority to convene a conimon hall, 
but neither charter nor act of parliament, can com- 
pel him to call the burgesses together unless he is so 
inclined, and the burgesses cannot legally assemble 

S themselves 
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themselves without $uch authority, nor could any 
one act be confirmed should a common hall be held 
wldiout the assent of the mayor, and at least one 
of the bailiffs; this consequent^ in t^e first in- 
stance, makes the calling a common hall optional, 
and in the second place, when such assembly is held, 
the resolutions thereof are all nugatoiy without the 
concurrence of the two principal magistrates. 

The charter of king William, deckires the may- 
or and bailiffs to be a part of the common council, 
and that the said mayor and bailiffs shall be chosen 
out of the said common council, which being com- 
posed of a select number of free burgesses, they 
consider themselves autbcxrized, at every vacancy in 
their number, to suK>ly the deficiency, without 
the influence, or any application to the burgesses at 
large for that purpose ; the principal privileges of 
the burgesses therefore at this time are restricted to 
the powers of electing the mayor from the body of 
the common council; W» as freemen (^ the town» 
voting for members of parliament. 

The charter of king William also decidedly fixes 
the number of the common council to forty one, 
consequently their legal existence cannot be dis- 
puted, the simple question, on which the whole 
altercation has hitherto arisen^ is their legishtive 
authority, the right of making by-laws, which does 
not appear to be given them either by the charter of 
Charles the first, or by that of William the third ; 
their actual administrative government is not dis* 
|iuted by the burgesses, it is their legislative autho- 
rity only, which they seek to arrest : they allow them 
the governing powers of the corporation, the ma- 
3 nagement 
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aagemetit of the estates^ tl^ general expenditure, 
and the regulating and ordering all public business, 
but claim to themselves the exclusive privilege c^ 
making all by-laws, in common ](iaU assembled^ . 

It is affirmed by one paity, diat a common coun- 
cil existed time immemorial hj prescription, but oil 
z clear investigation of the old charters, it does not 
appear to be the fact, for the borough is not a cor^ 
poration by prescription^ the first charter extant is 
that of king John, which on examination will b? 
found to carry with it the evident marks of being 
granted to separate individu^, baUiHg burgage tene^ 
mMSj and therefore of the kind^ of which many of 
the boroughs were origtaaily composed, but evi- 
dently possessing no antericMr corporate capacity; 
prescription implies a custom existing on the autho- 
rity of a charter, hei^ofore existing,, which from 
accident, or some other cause, is no longer to be 
discovered ; and as there is no existing cluster prior 
CO king John*, there is no authority on which to 
ground the ex^tence c^ a common council by pre- 
scription; notwithstanding the petition from the 
corporation of Liverpool toGeo^e the second, de- 
clares it CO be a very ancient borough by prescrip- 
tion* ^ 

It will appear by the following extr^ from part 
of the town record'f , that no common council ex- 
isted in the borough of Liverpool before the twenty- 
second of Elizabeth, when ap attempt was made to 
establish that body i|i the mayoralty of Ifalsall, viz. 

• ^ 

• Enfidd in hit hiitory Hqny a duurter wit grsMei ia the year tt%9$}f 
Henry the first ; but in tMt he is evidently imstakai. 

f Seearq;Hlarextracto£thewh«lciecordattbe«idff thitaeccios. , 
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At an assembly bolden in the common haU of this 
town^ the \^h of January^ the twenty second year of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth^ before the mayor ^ with 
all his brethren^ the aldermen of the said iown^ and a 
great number of the common burgesses^ it seemeth there 
Wight to bey among other things ^ a cwmnon council within 
thesame^ of the mayor ^ aldermen^ and twenty-four qthers. 
The sense of this record seems to imply, that a 
common council had not heretofofc existed, either 
by prescription, custom, or charter, nor does this 
establishment appear to have been at that time with 
the consent, or by a delegation of the burgesses ; 
whereas the burgesses suppose and insist, that the 
common council ought to be a delegated body 
elected by them, and answerable to them for their 
condiact, and that in all cases of vacancy by death, 
or removal, the new common councilman should 
•be elected and returned by them as their delegate, 
according to the custom of most of the grtet cor- 
porations of the kiilgdom. 

The common counril on the contrary, claim to 
be a separate and distinct body from the burgesses, 
not controlable by them, not removeable by them, 
nor elected by them, but elected in perpetuity by 
themselves, they advance in support of this claim 
the following clause in the by-law before-mentioned 
in the mayoralty of Halsal, twenty-second of queen 
Elizabeth, extradted from the town record, viz. 

// is further agreed y that if af^ of the said council 
shall happen to avoid by death or otherwise y that then the 
test of the send council which shall remain^ or the greater 
number ofihemy shall, in the next common assembly y after 
such avoidance bad, electa and choose another to supply 

that 
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that defat^j md so as often as any such want shall hap* 
fen to be^ others from time to time to be chosen then in 
place, so that the common council be not decayed in num^ 
her, in any wise, all and every such person to be sworn 
upon the oath% hereafter following^ and now ministered 
to every of the said common council, elected at this pre- 
sent. 

It will however be seen on reference to the peti- 
tion-f', presented in 1751, to George the second, 
that the said petition maintains no claim oif the 
common council to this, or any. other by-law, it re- 
cites only, that the charter of king William de- 
clares, that there shall be for ever, forty one good and 
idiscreet burgesses, who shall be calkd thf common coun- 
cil, but that the said charter omits to give them the 
least power, in express words ; the petition therefore 
prays, that such powers may be given them as his 
majesty in his great wisdom shall think fit, but in the 
charter granted by George the second no nc^icc is 
taken of this part of the prayer of the petition, not- 
withstanding every other request is granted§. 

These are the general outlines or summary of the 
existing dif&rent claims of each corporate body, to 
the legislative authority of the borough, it remains 
for the reader to draw his own conclusions on this 
important subject from those clauses of the different 
ciiarters which refer to that subject. The existing 
^corporation, whose by-laws and authorides are bind- 
ing to the- present inhabitants, is composed of a 
mayor, two bailiffs, and thirty eight common coun- 
cil 

X Seethe form of this oath u the end of this secttoo, ivhich is the very oath 
ohserved at this day. 
f See the petition annexed to the ehafters, &c. in this section. 
f Sec extract of said charter^ annexed to this section. 
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cil, makin^the foity*one membeit, estaUtshed and 
confirmed by the charter of William the diird» in 
which, and that of Charles the first, all the preced- 
ing charters are inunersed; thesd two charters con* 
film all the privileges and powers of the corporation^ 
which ard in some small degree enlarged^ by that of 
the twenty^sixth of George the second, constituting 
and appoindng forty-one free burgesses to be a com- 
mon council, of which the mayor, and one of the 
bailiiSs must be two, a recorder, treasurer, town 
clerk^ sword bearer, sub-bisulifi, deputy recorder, 
together with the powers to constitute and appoint 
inferior officers, &c« 

By the charter of George the second, the mayor 
£>r the time being, continues to act as justice of the 
peace for four years after die expiration of his mayo* 
ralty, and the four aldermen for the dme being, next 
the senior alderman, while they remain members of 
die common council^ shall be additional justices of 
the peace; granting also to the reccnderto act as a 
justice of the peace, tocher with full powers to 
choose such person for his deputy as he shall think 
proper. 

Liverpool is a very ancient borough, the first ex- 
isting charter is that of king John in 1203, the se- 
cern is that of Henry the third 1216, the third is 
that of Edward the third, 1326, the fourth is that 
of Henry the fourth, 1399, the fifth is that of Phi- 
lip and Mary 1553. the sixth is that of Charles die 
' fifst, 1626, the seventh is that of Charles the second 
1676, the eighth is that of James the second 1685, 
the ninth is that of Willianl the third 1 695, the mt 
is that of George die second 1752, it was not how* 

ever 
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ever until 1216, in therefgn of Hemy the thirds 
that theborough was incoi^Kurated by the name and 
stile of the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Buargesses of the 
town of Liverpool, and made a. free borough for 
ever; this charter directs, Tiat there should be a 
Guildy and that no person not of that guilds sbotdd 
make merchandize there y unless with the free cement qf 
the said htrgesses. By this charter it is evident, diat 
no foreigner, nor any person who is not a freeman, 
can keep open shop, or exercise any pubUc trade, 
without the consent of the said burgesses, or the 
corporation for the time being, Notwidistanding 
this eariy incorporation of the borough, no records 
are discovered until the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, making a period of about 340 yean, the most 
early entry in the corporation books, is in the year 
1555, a history of Liverpool, deficient of so im- 
portant a guide, can therefore ^ve nothing mons 
than an irregular and dubious information of the 
state of the toivn, or its inhabitants in the 13th 
14th and 15th centuries, nor can a prc^siive in- 
formation be obtained of the proceedings of the 
town even from the records which appear, at and 
after the above periods, by reascm of the various 
chasms]; and de£dcations which are seen in the cor- 
pomttion book^ from that time. to the present, a re- 
gular extract therefore of any important fact ne- 
cessary to an elucidation of this history appears im- 
possible ; leaves are wanting in many of the books, 
these deficiencies appeared in early times, and be- 
came so frequent, that a regular register of th^ 
transactions of the coiporation could not even then 

be 

} A^cer Halfidl's by4sv9 tbete fiBUowtadiaim mtfae r^ord of tiurtf-«j|e 
jmn^ fgr cIm first mnay af^c-^ yev 1 579, is vn the 7th of Jaoutiy |4 1^ 
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be discovered, and finally became so alarming, that 
the following by-law, or order-f , was ma^c by the 
corporation in the year 1676, to prevent similar in- 
juries to the future chronology of the town. 

1676, Nov. I. At a council^ resolved upon the 
fuestion^ that the rendin^y tutting^ or pulling out 0/ leaves 
and pages out of the ancient hooks of records of this 
tozvny wherein the interests of some particular persons^ 
who have formerly been mayors of this tozm are touched 
and concerned^ gives this corporation a caution not to 
give the pwer of it to any of their heirs or assigns to 
do the likey and that it will not be safe for this corpora- 
tion to lodge the ancient books and records in the hands of 
those who claim under such persons. 

Notwithstanding these impediments to a regular 
and successive record of the proceedings of ancient 
times, some few interesting entries have been ex- 
tracted, which may lead to a discovery of some par- 
ticulars relating to the transactions of the last cen- 
tury, among other matters it appears, that the mayor 
and bailiffs when properly and regularly elected are 
obliged under penalties to serve the office, an in- 
stance of this b recorded so lately as the year 1 782§. 

The mayors of Liverpool on some controverted 
instances have also been removed, and others de- 
puted by the king to act in their stead, from which 
intervenbg power their charters do hot appear to 

exempt 



f Thii it a true extract fipom the original record, now in the corporation books. 

f « Mr. John Brown was chosen Mayor in the year lySt, who refusing to 
*< serve the office, there was a prosecution against him in the court of Kiog't 
^ ^ch, and heaerved the office." There is also' a record of ft BsutifT behig 
fined fbrna scrviog the offim. 
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exempt them, there is a very singular instance of 
this fact recorded in the books of the corporation. 

It appears by the following extract from the town 
record, that in 1694, Alexander Norris was mayor, 
and for some cause turned out of his mayoralty, 
and Thomas Johnson senior, appointed by king 
William in his stead. 

Anew charter being obtained^ Alexander Norris was 
turned out of his mayoralty ^ and Thomas Johnson senior ^ 
was nominated by bis majesty to be in his room^ and took 
the office upon him. 

1695, Oct. ph. Thomas Johnson^ qualified as mayor , 
under the charter. 

The following record, leads to an opinion, that 
the mayors of Liverpool, or the corporation in the 
sixteenth century, and during great part of the last, 
were very despotic in their government, or that the 
burgesses at that time were very libellous and trou- 
blesome; the following by-law to punish delin- 
quents who abused their superiors, is as singular as 
it is curious. 

;[6i7, April lyh. That if any person shall speak 
evil of the mayor ^ he shall lose his freedom. 

This is a very laconic by-law, and appears to 
have been strongly inforced, the instances are nu- 
merous that are recorded during the last century, 
of persons being disfranchised, it is however at the 
present day obsolete and unnecessary, the conduct 
of the modern chief magistrates being now too up- 

T right 
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right to deserve reproof, or themselves too Icniem 
to enforce an observance to the law. 

The first survcy-f taken erf" the town, and first 
enumeration of the inhabitants of Liverpool, ap- 
pears by the following records to have been on, or 
about the year 1646^. 

1646, Dec. 22^. That an audit shall he heldy and 
a survey taken 0/ the whole town. 

164.6 J Oct. 2 1 St. That a catalog of men fit t(y 
hear arms shall he taken. 

These orders were made two years after the siege 
of the town, by prince Rupert, and as there is n6 
refcord of any prior survey having been taken, a 
conclusion follows, that this was the first ever made 
of this town. • 

It appears by the following record, that on, or 
about this time the town was of too little impor- 
tance to support a treasurer, the bailiff for the time 
being, filling that office. 

1646, "July 8th. That the bailiffs shall attend the 
mayor with their accounts. 

The town of Liverpool, as before remarked, by 
the charter of Henry the third, can prevent any 
foreigner exercising public trade within its jurisdic- 
tion ; 

^ The editor of thithistoiy does not know tf the corporition is in posKSsioa 
of diit plan, which must afibni great satisfaction to such as are cuiious in mattcn 
Qfantiquttr. 
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tion ; of such importance has this exclusive privii* 
lege been formerly considered, that several by-laws 
have been made to maintain and enforce it^ the 
following extracts of various entries for that pur* 
pose, recorded in the books of the corporation^ 
will shew hpw much they valued the powers givea 
ithem by this charter, 

1641, July iztk That mm-Jreemen shail mt bt 
permitted io exercise any trade in the borough. 

1664, Marxb 6tb. That persons taking apprentices^ 
shall enrol their indentures in the town clerk's office. 

1676, That foreigners shall not be made fre^^ with- 
wt a special order ^ the corporation. . 

x686, June 14th. That all freemen shall cause their 
apprentices to be enrolled in the town clerKs cffice^ with^ 
in a month after the date of their indentures^ upon the pe^ 
nalty of thirteen shillings and four pence. 

How strictly soever these by-laws might hereto- 
fore have been observed, they appear at this day to 
be little regarded ; prudence and policy, seem ulti- 
mately to have united in the toleration of a privi- 
lege, inimical to the confirmed principles of their 
progenitors, not that the same diffidence and jealou- 
sy of strangers does not still prevail, but that the 
great influx of Irish and Welch, of whom the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants at present consists, have so 
much extended the number of their buildings, aug- 
tnented their circulating cash, and caused so great 
an addition to the coasting and trading vessels, that 
a. connivance at those proceeding £ey were not 

inclined 
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incHned outwardly to encourage, has been thought 
not only necessary to the improvement o{ the town, 
but to the increase of the people ; it is not unde- 
serving iremark,. that notwithstanding strangers are 
tacidy permitted to carry on public business, an at- 
tempt to reside amongst them is seldom successful, 
unless assisted by a£9uence, or availed by an ad- 
vantageous correspondence. Confirmed in origi- 
nality, and inflexible to variation, they are not on- 
ly dii&d^nt of innovation, on the appearance of a 
dependent alien, but fearful of his participation of 
any of their local advantages ; it is therefore that 
strangers are seldom made free of the town by pur- 
chase ; it may with cenainty be said an instance 
thereof was never known; the by-law in 1676-!-, 
almost amounts to a positive interdiction to this 
privilege. 

The revenue of the corporation is about 20,oool. 
per annum, exclusive of the large annual amount 
arising from the dock duties, but as the yearly 
statements of the latter shew them to be mortgaged 
for nearly as much as they are worth, and the cor- 
poration estates believed to be much embarrassed, 
the nett revenue arising to the public treasury, can- 
not be truly given. 

On the 1 8th October*, the mayor and bailiffs 
for the ensuing year, are chosen by the voice of the 
free burgesses of the town, this election is held at the 
exchange, from whence the elected mayor is chaired 
to his house, the annual custom is also observed of 

riding 

f That fardgnct J shall not be made free, without a special oHcr of the coipo* 
rttion. 
• St. Lvkc*f day, see the cfaarter. 
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riding round the liberties of the town ; on this oc- 
casion the mayor is generally atteitded by tlie cor- 
poration and principal inhabitants on horseback, io^ 
gether with a numerous body of freemen, who join 
the cavalcade, and display various colours in ho- 
nour of the day, 

A general session (of which public notice i^ al- 
ways given) is held four times a year in the town 
hall, at which the number of justices on the bench 
must never be less than two; at each session pri- 
soners are tried who are not guilty of pflfenceS cog- 
nizable at the county assize. The mayor used to 
attend in the town clerk's office over the exchange^ 
every day between the hours of twelve and two, to 
hear any complaints, and punish any offences com- 
mitted against the general. ordinances of the town, 
and for transacting all other public business, a 
court of request was also held at the exchange every 
Wednesday. The act for establishing this court 
was obtained in the year 1751, and ordains, that 
seventeen commissioners (among whom should be 
the recorder, two aldermen, four common council- 
men, and the remaining ten discreet and reputable 
inhabitants of the town) should be monthly ap- 
pointed by the common council, who upon proper 
notice shall be impowered, and required to sit as a 
court of justice every Wednesday for the relief of 
such creditors as may sue in the said court for the 
recovery of debts under the value of forty shillings^ 

This 



-f Since the great fire on Sunday the i8th of January I795» which burned 
the whole interior of the exchange to the ground, these courts, and all public 
meetings, have been held, by appointment of the mayor, in such other rooms 
»nd situations as have been found most eligible for the purposes required. 
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This borough returns two members to parlia* 
ment, who are chosen by the vote of the free bur* 
gesses; the number of these burgesses, notwich* 
standing the inhabitants are calculated at nearly 
^sizty thousand, does not exceed three thousand; 
the return would perhaps be nearer the truth, was 
it two thousand five hundred, this disparity howe- 
ver does not a^ar to arise firom a deficiency of 
claimants, the instances are numerous of persons 
who follow public business, and are free by inden- 
ture, but are unwilling to be at the expense of 
taking up their freedom, and to be enrolled bur* 
gesses, which yields little advantage to common 
tradesmen, and the lower order of people. Mer* 
chants and others concerned in shipping are availed 
on exportation and importatioa;!;, by being free of 
the corpoi acion. 

Thie xecordsff inform, that in the year 1667, the 
town was divided into five districts, or wards, to 
Which the following churches have been given, St. 
Nicholas, St. George, St. Peter, St. Thomas, and 
St. John, firom which the districts are now named ; 
the coippnttion for the more effectually preserving 
order and decortun therein, have to each of these 
districts, or wards,^ appointed one head constable, 
and two assistant constables, and for the more rea* 
dily finding their abodes, each of these officers has 
his name and office painted on a board and fixed to 
the outside of his dwelling. 

The 



X Freemeiiof Lmrpoolarteiempt from the ptyment of the town duet on 
impoctatioti or exportation of goods proved to be their own positive property^ to 
%rhich ilient of every descriptioA are liable. 

f 16679 »otli JuM. That the town should he divided into five divisions or 
waids. 
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The byJaWs for the well-governing the inhab^ 
tants, are numerous, and salutary ; hackney coach^ 
men, chairmen, carmen, porters, and all manned 
of persons publickly employed in this town, can 
neither insult nor impose on the inhabitant or 
stranger, with impunity. The fares and demandu 
of this order of people, are regulated and printed 
for the government and direction of those who may 
have occasion to employ them ; but it is somewhat 
remarkable, that no rules are settled, for such boats 
as apply on the river Mersey, for occasional pas- 
sengers ; the demand of these boatmen in all inJ- 
stances, being optional, is frequently arbitrary and 
imposing, nor will they sometimes carry a far6, 
when required, unless the passengers will wait the 
will of the boatmen ; the inhabitants of the town 
have long looked to the corporation for a removal 
t)f this inconveniency, but hitherto without success. 

Great care and attention is given by the magiS'> 
trates to preserve order and proper decorum in all 
degrees of people on the sabbath day ; the churches 
are in general well filled, and examples held for-*^ 
ward to the lower order of people, by the atteatton 
which their superiors give to divine worship ; not 
that piety, or the moral duties of life are more innate 
to the inhabitants of Liverpool, than to those ill 
other parts of the kingdom, happy if they regulate 
the conduct of the week, by the wholsome advice 
they receive from the pulpit. 

No disorderly assemblies are seen in the streets^ 
no persons tippling in public houses ; nor are places 
of entertainment of any kind open for the reception 
of any order of people m the time of public worship, 

and 
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and thjLt a strict observance may be given to this 
commendable regulation, the mayor's ofEcers, and 
Other proper persons, are at that time appointed to 
parade the streets-. This external appearance of or- 
der and dominical propriety, seems limited to the 
streets and residences of the principal inhabitants 
only ! it is no unusual thing to sec a great number 
of girls, and many of the inferior inhabitants of the 
town, assembled in the evenings at various diver- 
sions, in the narrow streets and ©udets of the town, 
to the great annoyance of such of the inhabitants as 
are disposed to a peaceable and quiet residence, 
even the squares are not exempt from this nuisance, 
where it is common to see boys and girls playine at 
ball, and other diversions, every Sunday after- 
noon. 

• * 

The town of Liverpool, if ever it shall be corn- 
pleated, on the present intended plan, will exhibit 
some of the new streets, well laid out, and uniformly 
erected, the period of their completion is, however, 
thought to be at a great distance ; but whatever 
improvements may be hereafter made, there is no- 
thing can ever render the town safe and commodious 
to the foot passenger, but a general alteration in the 
. construction of the numerous cellars which in many 
streets project to the very center, and often, even to 
the extremities of the foot path ^ this terrible nui- 
sance abounds so plentifully and successively, in al- 
most every street, that the eye must be constantly 
engaged, to avoid the unhappy consequences which 
are frequently known to arise to the unguarded pas- 
senger ; people often lose their lives by falling into 
these caverns, and broken limbs, firom the same 
cause, are so frequent, as to be Jittle regarded ; 
r this 
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dik dangerous nuissuice, which none but a jury of 
surgeons would wish to continue in its present state, 
seems seriously to demand the attention of the cor-* 
<poration. • 

The streets are in general well, but not pleasant- 
ly paved ; t|ie foot paths, called here parapets, are 
disagreeable and offensive, they are all laid with 
small sharp pebbles, that render walking in the 
town very disagreeable, particularly to ladies ; there 
is not one street in the whole town that is regularly 
flagged* To avoid the sharpness and inconve- 
niehcy of the pavement, the foot passenger for the 
most part walks on the curb, to which he is still 
further induced, as thereby he avoids the danger 
which might otherwise arise to him by reason of 
the projecting cellars; this comfortable relief to die 
feet of the passenger is however in time rendered 
less pleasing, by frequent use the friction is ther Ay 
so great as to wear them into deep cavities, which 
in rainy weather become full of water; at this sea- 
son, and during the greater part of the winter, the 
foot paths are generally dirty, the pebbles gathering 
mud in their intersuces, and as the custom is not 
general, of daily sweeping before the houses, it 
soon becomes a clammy dirt^ which adheres to the 
feet of the passenger, and by these means is carried 
into all the public shops, which are thereby render- 
ed wet, dirty, and disagreeable ; a stranger cannot 
reconcile the cause of not flawing a town so con- 
veniently situate for importing the materials, when 
almost every petty town in England has not omitted 
this eli^ble and agreeable improvement. 

The situation of Liverpool causes the upper 
U parts 
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parts to be clean during violent rains^ but the lower 
parts are at that time always inundated, and some- 
times to an alarming degree ; Paradise-street, which 
may not be improperly called the sink of Liverpool, 
notwithstanding the many good houses therein con- 
tained, always experiences the greatest inconveni- 
ency after heavy rain or snow, a succeeding thaw 
produces so great an influx of water, from the two 
acclivities which gird the northern and southern 
limits of .the town, that the inhabitants of this 
street are often flooded, even into their shops, while 
the unhappy troglodities are in constant danger of 
drowning, being fi-equendy floating in their oeds, 
together with all their furniture, before they are 
sufficiently awake to be sensible of that danger, 
f]X>m which they often find it difficult to. make a 
timely escape ; this street is often two or three days 
one continued river, and nothing is more common 
oil abatement of the flood, than to see ship's pumps 
discharging the nuisance, and where they cannot be 
had, persons up to their middle in water, bale it 
into the street. 

The streets are generally well cleaned by scaven- 
gers, who are regular, and diligent in their duty, 
but in the execution, of their business,, while they 
remove one evil, they never fail to create a greater ; 
the soil instead of being immediately carted away, 
as in London, md other places, is raked into heaps 
about ii2 feet'by 3> and two feet deep-; these Cloa- 
cenian repositories are common in every p^rt of the 
town, and remain eight or ten days, and some- 
times longer, before they are carted away, whereby 
passengers in a dark night, and often in the day, 
tread m them to the mid-leg, ^and diildr^n are 

sometimes 
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sometimes nearly suffocated by falling into them ; 
the exhalations in Summer by reason of these as-' 
semblages of soil, being exposed many days to the 
sun, have a most pungent effect on the olfactory 
nerves of the passenger, nor are the inhabitants of 
those houses which are situated near them insensible 
of the pernicious effects of their effluvia on- their 
health and constitution. 

The lamps in Liverpool are numerous, and the 
greater part have double burners, but exclusive of 
the docks and some particular streets, they are sel- 
dom seen to burn well ; and in many of the ordi- 
nary parts of the town, they are out at a very early 
hour, watchmen are stationed in every part of the 
town, and are generally attentive and vigilant in 
their duty ; burglaries are very seldom committed, 
the instances are very rare of street robberies, not- . 
withstanding the number of disorderly people, which 
must be supposed to be constantly fluctuating in a 
seaport town ; the peccadillos are for the most part 
such as seem to be rather effected by the urging 
hand of necessity, than from principle or inclinati- 
on, and in many instances undeserving the punish- 
ment which the black letter of the law gives to their 
delinquency. 

The Mayor's Court, to the honour of the exe- 
cutive government of the town, permits no in- 
fringements of the by-laws to pass with impunity; 
neither wealth, distinction, nor power, is any bar- 
rier to those amer<jements to which their.ircegulari- 
ties may make them liable; obstructions .in the 
stiseets, wharfs, and other improprieties by the most 
eminent man in the town, are on representation im- 
mediately 
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medisCtely punished by fine, in common with the 
most Ordinary porter, or carmah,.with this distinc- 
tion, that the mitigation of the fine, which is 
sometimes given to the indigent trespasser, is never 
ailowed to the affluent, nor is any indulgence given 
in the weekly publication of offences in the news^ 
papers, the name and offence of the first man in 
the town, being recorded in the same list with that 
of the meanest mechanic. 

' The several docks, in a nidre partictilar manner 
engage the care and attention rf the corporation:; 
their security, by reason of the great number of 
shipping constantly contained in them, is. of the 
utmost importance; various are the by-laws and 
acts of parliament which have from time to time 
been obtained for their government ; the watch^ 
men on these stations may be said to be never rest- 
ing, a constant patrole continuing the whole night, 
who see that due observance is paid to the many 
rules and orders made for their regulation, particu- 
larly that no fires ndr candles are permitted after a 
certain hour, nor at any time to be carried on board 
but in lanterns properly secured ; these docks are 
well defended by chains, extended to a range of 
posts, placed at convenient distances for that pur- 
pose ; notwithstanding this commendable security, 
accidents frequently happen of persons falling into 
them, for whose relief and assistance, large drag 
poles are publicly placed, under the custom-house. 

There is a fire-bell in die ptiblic market-^place, 
which is immediately rung on the first information 
of that misfortune; in addition to this notice^ un 
esctraordinary occasions, a dram is beat tfarragh 

the 
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town, to inform and alarm the inhabitants; ^o 
ait welt supfdied with good en^nes, and manual 
assistance is ever ready to extinguish and prevent 
the spreading of the calamity ; this application is 
generally successful in common accidents, if timely 
.given; but Whenever the conflagration is extend^ 
ed ; and the igneous poWers are become violeht and 
predominant ; the want of an early and sufficient 
supply of water, protracts that resktaiKce to the 
strength of the! flames, which would otherwise be 
cliected ; this mdancholy truth was too fetally con- 
firmed at the fire which burned the whole interior 
of the exchange to the ground ; the alarm was given 
early in the morning, when the flames were visible, 
but not violent; en^nes and' manual assistance 
were speedily ready ; but there was no water ; mes- 
sehgers were dispatched to all: parts of the town, to 
awaken and inform the water carriers of their require 
4:;d assistance ; these people had afterwards to rise, "^ 
harness their cattle, and drive their empty tuns, 
some of them half a mile, to pump theni full, and 
drag them perhaps more than that distsmce, to sup« 
ply the hitherto 6mpty engines ; the mind isimme^ 
diately reconciled to the consequence of waiting 
more than two hours for water, the fire thereby be- 
came so strongly embodied, 'as to shew defiance 
to every endeavour to oppose its violence, and the 
wh<^e of the buildii^ in a few hours became a heap 
ofruins^J 

A supply of water to the town of Liverpool was 
found so expedient at the beginning of the present 

century ; 

X Water was finally l»roi|Kl>t by all the carts in Liverpool, and in great plenty, 
but notwithitaodii^ every expedition was uiedy too late to produce the required 
c&ct. 
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century ; that it was in contemplation to form an 
aquaduct from Bootle for that purpose ; but the 
intention was never effected ; the corporation ap- 
pear to have thought the erection of pumps in vari- 
ous parts of the town, more eligible for the purposes 
of the inhabitants, and beneficial to their commu- 
nity, by reason it gives bread to many hundred 
people employed in that vocation ; the intended ef- 
fect in both these instances may perhaps be answered, 
hut the security of the town, would unite with 
conveaiency^ was water brought in the mariner in- 
tended when the grant was made to Sit Olave 
Moore for that purpose, and at the same time not 
only return profit to the corporation-f , but give em* 
ployment and support to many people. 

Liverpool some years since, was partial to the 
celebration of various ancient customs and cere- 
monies, but like most other places,, the improving 
hand of time has rubbed off the rust of antiquity, 
and abolished many Gothic and superstitious cere- 
monies; Bruin has long since been neglected, and 
Chanticleer crows unmolested on a Shrove Tuesday ; 
Taurus has the?e four years past been placed in the 
Liverpool constellation free from future canine at- 
tacks; Gymnastic professors receive no encourage- 
ment to, exhibit their savage entertainment, the 
only ancient annual commemoration remaining is 
termed lifting, this ridiculous ceremony which, 
bids defiance to speculation to define a cause, is 
performed every Easter Monday and Tuesday, not 
only in the town but in the circumjacent parts. 
On the Monday, groups of men appear in differ- 
ent places, who lift all the women passengers they 

meet 

f Seepage 86. 
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meet without regard to distinction or order, the 
innocent devoted victim is seized by head and feeti 
and thrown into the air, this is sometimes repeated 
two or three times, and on the return, the party is 
caught by the lifters ; if unfortunately she falls to 
the ground she must make the best she can of her 
situation ; . on the Tuesday large assemblages of wo* 
men appear to perform the same ceremony on the 
men, who are generally very roughly handled by 
their aptiazonian friends, from whom they generally 
receive undeniable proof of their athletic abilities. 
The harmless in&ntine amusement of the bow and 
arrow, in confcwrmity to fashion, is still pursued by 
such of the grown children of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, as are emulous to rival the dexterity of 
NRobb Hood and Liule John. 

Such b nearly the state of the quondam villagfe 
of Liverpool, which is now bteome a capital cor* 
porate town, and the second port in Great Britain, 
whose history in the last century could have afford- 
ed little entertainment but to its inhabitants ; the 
extended pinions of her floating traffic, and her in- 
creased ultra marine connexions have Ho com- 
pletely rescued it from that oblivion to which it then 
appeared to have been for ever condemned, that 
not only the whole kingdom, but every quarter of 
the globe maybe Said to be interested in what may 
relate to her present condition, and stability of 
public credit ; the political and commercial world 
will therefore be admitted to be the principal part, that 
can receive gratification from a perusal of this his- 
tory, their curiosity may be justly excited to disco- 
ver the causes of the precipitate start of an obscure 
town, firom the vale of necessity to the brow of na- 
tional 
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Clonal commercey iivhen neither the situation of. her 
ports, :nor the genius of her inhabitants, . can daim 
any |Nre*eniinenqr to those, io her proximi^, who 
are soUcondenmedto a limited and prescribed traffic. 

A history of Liverpool, will therefore be found 
to be rather the history of a psopi^b, than. of a 
PLACE; divested of her complicated traffic, in- 
creased shippmg, and nautical erections,, there is 
nothing to recompense inquiry; the investigating 
eye of the cognoscenti, will here find a barren un- 
meaning prospect, the search of the antiquary will 
be rewarded by nodifng but the ri^nains of an old 
tower, nor can tradition, nor record Jnform him 
but of an andenc castle, and tWQj^rosses, which 
formerly ornamented the town, in^c<Mnmon with 
other parts of the kii^dom ; thereft^ijpbe little to 
amuse or invite the dilitanti, where neither novelty 
of composition, nor singularity of construction are 
to be seen in their buildings^ ; a tame laboured 

imitation 

f There is one very material objection to this nemarky ^hich is a public re- 
cord of a machine having in the year 1787, been in possession of the corporation^ 
which could ribove any number of bouses from one part of die town altogether, 
to any other part, without endangering the buildings, it is a known r^Kt, that 
in many parts of the world, houses are erected on wheels, whereby tHey can be 
readily removed singly from one place to another; but Liverpool. is perba^ 'the 
only town in the world, that could boast of an Archimedian machine,, that C9iild 
remove any number of houses altogether, from one place to another. " 

This astQUishing fact i* recorded on the two gabje. endsof the .vingi of the 
alms-houses, at the top of Moimt Pleasant, in the following words, viz. ' 

' ** These alms houses were built by the corporation of Liverpool in the year 
1787, in lieu of others formerly erected, for certain charitable purposesi piorr 
particularly explained by other inscriptions." 

<' The former houses, were in confined places, but removed ALTooETHB&to 
this healthy spot, l:or the benefit of the inhabitants^ aqd acconimpda^n of 4lie 
public" • 

This endowment appears to be 09 a most liberal plan, being not only iii|eiidcd 
for the benefit of the inhabitants, by giving their anticipate ,povaty a wcure, a* 
sylum, but at the same time to accommodate th6 public, iinhappily the number 
«f houses is too few to receive all the decayed iokibitants of -the towq, Mp4 at -the 
same time accommodate the rest of tha Ungdom. 
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mucion shews itself in all their public works, 
wMch sure rather redundant than elegant, exhibiting 
a costly magnificence which discovers more the 
ability, than the taste of the inhabitants ; there are 
three good modem churches, subsuntially built, 
and well finished, but they have nothing to re- 
commend them to notice beyond what are seen in 
other large and. opulent towns i the rest are even 
below mediocrity, St. Nicholas and St. Peter, are 
good ancient buildings, and respectable plaMS of 
worship, but their sculptured embellishments are 
plain and artless. 

The recent improvements of Liverpool^ are evi- 
» dences of its expected populousne^, but a stranger 
on review of the whole, would receive no other im- 
pression, than that a successful commerce is the 
source of affluence^ he will see an attempt at mag- 
nificence and r^ularity in all; their designs, but 
they will appear in few instances united i the 
general improvements of the old /town, discover 
for the most part, rather a solicitude .to accom- 
plish, than a probability of producing the intended 
effects ; the streets are unfinished, and their several 
untenanted ^hops shew little encouragement to 
complete them, even Castle-street, notwithstanding 
ho town in England can shew any thing superior of 
its height and length, is deficient both in symetry 
and disposition; their best streets discover a some- 
thing >that offends the eye of the judicious observer ; 
while none but Clayton-square exhibits an architec- 
tural uniformity, and the propriety of that compo- 
sition is totally dMroyed by the smallness of the 
area, which gives it a gloomy and monastic appear- 
ance ; nor does the new tpwn promise a more cer- 

X tain 
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tain attainment of its meditated design, iv tiiay ftdtf 
be advancing too much to say, that not Ofie of the 
streets i^ yet compleated, and of th^>se diat are 
nearly so, many of the houses are empty ; thie new 
squares are intended to be little better than coufts, 
and their present erections appear as if they had 
been suddenly stopped in the midst of an Amphibnit 
iiggj and had stood stock still ever since. 

An impartial historian, can declare Livcrpoo! 
nothing more, than ** a large populous town, with 
" many capital well built houses, grcady availed bjf 
" modern improvements, and intended to cover a 
^ large extent of district, which when compleated, 
** may vie in magnitude with any town in the king-^ 
•* dom," there is nothing curious' or uncommon, to 
allure or recompense the search of the traveUer, 
and the town is too extraneous to be frequented on 
a tour of England, it leads to no one part of the 
king^s dominions, it is the ne fins nlfra of his wes- 
tern sovereignty, and had not the Dublin packets 
from this place, by reason of thok superior elegancy 
and accommodations to those of Parkgate, made 
Liverpool the route, to Itdand, an intercourse with 
any part of England would have been very tzxt^ 
but with those who should have been immediately 
connected with its commerce. 

Those who from necessity are affianced to a spot, 
are amused and gratified by their improvements 
and public erections, which from a located preju- 
dice and paniallty, they too often believe equal to 
those in oth^ parti of the kingdom, but while 
such improvements may satisfy their ambition and 
contribute to their convenience, th^y may give nei- 
ther 
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dwr 4AvkaticHi mx anK^s^ent to aay, but (fo thosQ 
wba ^re immedistfely interested in their concerns i 
impartiality iiQd historic ju^tic?, declare Liverpool 
to be qoinpk)tely within this 4<3scriptiaQ, their build* . 
i^gl$ a^d places for an^useinents may please the na4 
tives, but they have neither noTelty, ' nor a su{)^iQf 
elegancy to attract the notice of the judicious itine*- 
rantt fpd, a^ consequently dc^ient in e&semials 
fo embe^isb the historic page $ arts and sciences are 
fmmical to the spot, absorc^ in the nautical vortex, 
i;he only pursuit of the inhabitants is commqRCB { 
j^biti(0us •to emulati^ the conduct <^ their proge* 
nltors, whicH has clearly detnonstrated, that very 
imall literary powers, aiid still less knowledge cHF 
^ience is necessary to its attaiiuaaeat, they recoil at 
the cultivation of a plafit^ fhat will yield theoft nei* 
tber profit nor amusentiient ; it is to this cause, thait 
superior merit, improved powers, or exalted talents 
aot only pass neglected aaK)ngtt them, but 4re re^ 
garded with a suspicious diffidence^ it; nsay be truly. 
$aud with the son qf Sirach, thai *• wiadoft) cries out 
" in th^ streets, and no mj» regards it." Liver- 
pool is th^ only tpwn in £^gto^ of a«y pre^mtw 
aency that ha^ not one siqgle erection or. endow* 
ipent, for the advaftcem^nt of scjeoce, the cultiva^ 
i^ion of the art«, or prom^ion of useful knowledge*: 
they have b|?^n proved truly exoiic, and so little dc«- 
serving cultivation when att^mpc^ have been n^ade 
to fertilize . themj t|iat tl^y have been suffered to 
wither and .decay, and finally to be neglected and 
forgottwi'^^v public building$ h^ve been compleatedc 
aad a^^mpi^ ms^ to ifitioduce and encourage 

them, 

+ Scejafftiyx. 
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them^ but they produced no other effect 'on^e 
minds of the inhabitants than a tiwpid vacuity, 
which plainly demonstrates that the liberal arts are 
a species of merchandize in which few of the in-> 
habitants are desirous to deal, unless for exporta- 
tion. • 

While Liverpool, thus singly and decidedly, 
stands the only trading town in England, alienated 
from science ; while from a neglect of the arts, no 
public edifices appear for their promotion ; while 
. the sterrility df her soil has not hitherto produced a 
single native, eminent in the senate, or conspicuous 
in the state ; while the general barren cultivation of 
her youth, has exhibited no oelebrated character in 
the church, no distinguished orator at the bar, nor 
renowned hero in the field, the sudden and uncom* 
mon effects, which in a few years have been pro* 
duced from its earnest application to the promotion 
of commerce, iacline us to regard these omissions 
with indulgence j we behold it thereby to have ari- 
«n like another Venice from the waters ; we are a- 
nimated by a view of her numerous ships, the ca- 
paciousness of her docks, the avidity of her traders, 
the solicitude of her people, and the busy fsLcc of 
traffic, which in one continued rotation, appears on 
all her wharfs and quays ; we see the capacious cor- 
nucopia constantly yielding its successful tribute, 
while the industrious labourers in the vineyard are 
as constantly employed in its itepletion. Oh a re- 
view of these efiects> the important question is not 
readily decided. Whether a vigilant pursuit (^com- 
merce, or an unwearied application to the promo- 
,tion of the arts, is most conducive to the happiness 
' and- 
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and welfare dFa people, and to the hotio^r and its 
iiown of a kingdom ?| 

The foUowing GlauseSy extracted ^rom the Char- 
ters .of Charles the first, William the third, and 
George the second, are inserted in evidence cf the 
authority on which the several observations in this 
seaion are founded. 

PkUse tbefirsi^ Charfer cfWUlim thejlrst. 

' . THS mtyoTy ii^jB^t Md burgesses ^ fmn time wtkte^ 
if the memory if man is not ^ot^ contrary^ htwehdd^ 
used J and er^oyedy divers liberties y frahchises^ immuni- 
HeSj oftii^priAemineHces, aswe/i as by reason of divers 
charters and letters patent of sundry of our progenitors 
and ^meestorSy k^e kings and queens of England^ to them 
land their predecessorSy by the name of mayor y bailiffs^ 
and biargesseSy of the town of Liverpooly in the county ^of 
Lancaster i or by some other name, or some other names^ 
bereiof&rt made and gramed. 

; Our beloved su^ectSyJbe mayor, baiHffsy and burgesses^ 
have besougk uSy that^woswould exhibit arid exiatd our 
royal favour and muntficencOy to the same rhayoty baiRffs^ 
and burgessesy and that wCy fortht better ruk dnd go-^ 
vemment and adyanta^ of the said towhy and the said 
forty by whatever name of corpordtiony or whatever 
names q^ incorporation, the* mayor or balUffSy and bur^* 
gessesofthe same town of Liverpool were before this in* 
corporatedy andwhethef^ heretofore they were incorpo- 
rated or mitj would vouchsafe by our letters pdeniy to 

• ' ' '.^ ' ' fnake^ 

, \ . \ \'\ ] ^ \ . ' . , J.' t 

in tK^ year 17^9, « Whether the pfrogrett of ttie am and tcieBcat hai tendail tt 
' torfii^ or pudfyi the iMnb^f c 
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prate and politic^ by the name gff m^% M^%. mid 
iwrgesses of the town of Liverpool i^ such manner as 
tihm ik^U sHm mos^ ^fp$4ieM^ W^ ^^Vt.% '^^ng 
ifoathen/^^forumd for i^ft m tke ^ t^y^m 0^p9r4i 
sfymld be iM co^imaUy me ier^n ^muUubfed mm 
mpft.^f^tbe huffing ^Jk^p(0C4timdf i^^ ani 
government of our people tbereiHj ifHdtb^thttfpfmMd 
port above said^ henceforward for ever^ may be and re-^ 
mam aj(nfm^ p^(!f P^f fi^ iPf^i^y ^ «7«Tor 
to evil doers^ and the reward of the goody are incorpo- 
tafidby tbenam (f tb^ mayffr bailifs and buf^ffSffx, of 
^tii^frpooli in the eotmty ^JLfm^^* 

(^io^^ the se^^ndi^^art^ of Charley thfj^nt^^ ^ \ 

flp> wtUfurfker^ by ijbes^ pemthM msehm^qm 
hmmdmmiorsj wgra^t^them^^rkiiiiS^mki 

^^femr.'sfwbmthjaiimiwx ^m^tki^^it^ 

of the tmm aforesaid^ for th^iiw^ bi^^ .^^ ^ ^ bt 
two J upon public notice thereof given for that purpose y 
^embkd,m4ff md skaU ha^ JJ^W** fi^ ^¥fiofj^ of 

^p tim^^ 4^ r^ofm^blfi ^s^ ^^t^^% eomfitutiomi dtr 
crees^ Ofuf ^dina^ce^ i^ wrUingy ^hi(h ^o th^u^y ^ 
^pre^tflrt^thmx^%t^ and ^ ^ 

kcii^s;afth^same.t(kmhf^^t4me^!^^ w^mUf9 
ie sm^fhatisem t^ be i^y.^^heksm^t m^^ bmsti 
aml^uesf^^ eiiti<i0rd^ f^ tfkeir s^ttfsfjudgnm^f^: *&f 
good r9fe^gqfi>0^nm^ ff^^t^vm afi^^fai^f ^ ^ 

ff^midents whatsoever y within the town aforesaidy 
and the liberties thereof for the time being y and for 
9k»wk^ittwlMmmmm^ind 
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i^s, nnd Masses, MdaKAnd sh^iifr tJsie i0cef^y M- 
flisiers^ hui^tssfs^ drfijicers^ inhabiiitHis and rusidmts tf 
l^B iimn afortsaii^ in their o^M^ functions, mnishm, 
hades y tmd callings y ixHihin the saia town ahd HherlM^ 
md prtcinctsfbr the time Mngj shall behave anil ccmAp^t 
ihethseheSyiSc. ^ 

Ciai^e the first. Charter of fPtllim the third. 

And v^e further willy that the mayor hatl^ and kr- 
jesses of the town aforesaid, for the time beings or tl^ 
p-iater part of them ^ of whom the said mayor, and me 
pfthe bailiffs of the town aforesaid, for. the time beinf, 
we will to be two, upon public notice thereof given, shm 
han^e power and authority of grantin^^ constituting, of* 
daining, and making, from time to time, any reas^onaMe 
laws, stc^tutes, ^c. which to them, or the greater part 
of them, shall seem to be good and necessary, and as of^ 
ten as they shall have made or ordained such law^ and 
ordinances, may and shall have power to provide in lit£ 
manner "Such pains and penalties, by impfisonmeHf of the 
body, or by fines W amerciaments^ as shall appear to he 
requisite. 

Clause the second. Charter of H^illiam the third*. 

J^hereasit is given us to understand that a few of the 
burgesses of the town, by a combinatipn among themselves^ 
without the assent of the greater part of the burgesses fff 
the said town, have procured a new charter to be granted 
to the town, bearing date the eighth day of Jufyi in t%c 
Z^thy^ar ^the reign (four late lord king Charles t^ 

^cotud 

• iThetechaften, printed at large, may be hgA from to/ bookscUer, bj thote. 
'Wk9 wmf bt fictiroiii of reading the wlwle. 
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Siamd^ wUcb had caused many differences and doubts 
cmuemingtbe UbertUs and Jrancbises of the town of ore* 
saidy ana also concerning the election of mayor, and di^ 
vers other officers of the said town ; Now Knew Te^ 
^ae desiring to take away all these differences and 
doubts y do appoints grants and decktrey that hencefor- 
ward for every there shall be the officers and ministers 
foUowingy viz. Forty and one honest and discreet men of 
the burgesses of the town aforesaidy who shall be called 
the common council of the said town^ of which forty and 
oncy there shall be one honest and discreet many who shall 
be called mayor of the saidtowny and two honest and 
discreet men who shall be called bailiffs of the said town 5 
etnd also that there may be, within the said towny one 
honest and discreet many skilful in the laws cf EngUmdy 
tsbo shall be called recorder of the said town. 

Clause the third. Chatter of 'William the third. 

dndwe further wilU that the mayor, bailiffsy and 
burgesses of the said towny for the time beingy or any 
tweuty-fveofthe^n assembled shall bCy and may exist a 
common cotmcil of the said towny and shall ordain and 
execute in as full a manner y a§ the forty one common 
cmmcil can ordain^ (fr perform. 

Clause the fourth^ Charter of fVUUim the third. 

Ifattfmayory recorder, common clerky or any of the 
haHiffSy or of the common council of the town, should die, 
or from bis , office be removfidy that then, and in every 
fuch case, another ft person or personsyjrom time to 
timcy unto the said office of him so r'emovedy or dyifigy 
shall be elected and sworn in such manner and formy as 
in that particular was used, aud accustomed before the 

. . making 
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making of a certain charter ^ granted to the maywy lat- 
liffSy and burgesses of the said town^ bearing date the 
iSth of July ^ in tbezgth year of the late king Charles 
the second. 

Clause the Jifthj Charter of fVilliam the third. 

And we further will and grant to the said mayor ^ 
hmliffsy and burgesses j oj the said toixnty and their 'suc- 
cessors ^ henceforward for ever^ that they may and shall 
have a fword^ and pnver and authority to carry such 
sword before the mayor of the said town for the time 
beingf and we further grants to the common council of 
the said towny or the major part ofthem^ being in coun- 
cil assembled^ whereof the mayor^ and one of the bailiffs 
of the said towny we will to be two^ full power and au- 
thority to choose and name one honest man within the said 
town to be the sword bearer. 

The privileges apd powers of common council ^ 
not appearbg to be sufficiently explained in the 
charter of king William, the corporation being de- 
sirous to remove the contentions which from time 
to time prevailed in consequence thereof, directed, 
the third day of Aprili 1751, the following minute 
to be entered in the council-book, viz. 

J petition drawn up by therecordery being new rbady 
for es^ining the charter of king William ihe thirdy and 
for obtaining an additional charter to the present one^ for 
granting us an additional number of justices of the peace 
for this boroughy and empowering the recorder tin make a 
deputy y and for granting the sea shore to the corporation 
in express wordsy be passed undef the common seal of*this 
corporation^ and be transmitted to the recorder to prefer 

y h 
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to bis M^styin council^ in order io obimn M explanatory 
chtrterfor the above purfoses.^ 

In consequence of this minute the recorder deli- 
vered (ex officio) to the attorney and solicitor ge- 
neral, the following Petition, to be submitted to 
his majesty in council. 

* To the king's most excellent Majesty in coun- 

' cil, the humble petition of the mayor, bai- 
* bailifls, and burgesses of your Majesty's 

< ancient and loyal borough of Liverpool, 

< ia common council assembled, 

* Sbewetb, 

* That Liverpool is a yery ancient borough by 
^ prescription, long before the time of king John, 

* who granted its first charter. 

* That the second charter was granted by king 

* Henry the third, who granted that Liverpool be a 

* free borough for ever ; and that there be a guild, ' 

* and no person not of that guild to make merchan- 

* dize there, unless with the free consent of the said 
•burgesses. 

^ That king Edward the third, and king Richard 

^ the second, by their several charters confirmed 

/ those of kin^ John and king Henry, adding a 

*. power to enjoy whatever they had formerly used 

* or enjoyed. 

,^ That kine Henty the fourth, and king Philip 

* and Queen Mary confirmed all the forlner char* 
*ters. -. *That 
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* That Charles the first, the fourth dajr of July 

* 1696, granted a nevt charter, and therein declar- 
^ ed, that the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, and the 

* greater part of them, may make from time to time 
' good and profitable by-laws, statutes, and orders 

* in venting, for the well governing the said town, 
' and the burgesses, tradesmen, and inhabitants 

* therein j and by another clause further grants, 

* that they and their successors shall have all the 

* lanlds, tenements, and hereditaments to them and 

* their successors for ever, as an estate of inheri- 
^ tance, which they by any charter, grant, title, use, 

* custoni, or prescription, have formerly held and • 
^ enjoyed, or might ,or should have held or enjoyed 

* in any manner whatever, 

* That their last charter was granted by your ma* 

* jesty*s predecessor king William the third, dated 

* the fourteenth day of October 1605, which con-^ 
' tained all the former grants, and mrther ordained, 
" That for the future to preserve the peace, tran- 
^* quillity, and good government of the town of Li- 
^* verpool and its inhabitants, there shall or may be 
<* for ever the officers and ministers following, viz. 
^' Forty-one good and discreet burgesses, who shall 
" be called the common council of the said vill !** 

* omitting to give them the least power in express 

* words, though it>was the manifest, if not the sole 

* intent of this charter, to give forty-one the power, 

* in the first recited clause of king Charles's charter, 

* in order to prevent the populous meetings of the 

* burgesses upon every trifling occasion, as the 

* town was so extremely increased since that time; 

* and therefore from that time to this, such conmxon 
' council's actings have been acquiesced in ; to the 

* great 
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' great advants^e and satis&ction of the whole 
^ towiT. But it may hereafter cause disputes, unless 
' the said charter is explsuned for this purpose, by 

* adding the clause of king Charles's charter, or in 

* such manner as your majesty, in your great wi§- 
' dom shall think fit. 

^ That the said charter grants, that the said may- 

* or, recorder, senior alderman; and preceding 

* mayor, shall be justices of the peace, which zs 
' the town is so extremely increased, is found not 

* to be a sufficient number for the distribution of 

* justice, which may be easily remedied, if the 

* charter may be so explained, that the preceding 
' mayor, may act as justices for four years, which 

* is three years more than is generally bcKeved, by 

* the present word he could act. 

* That the said charter appoints a' recorder, but 

* but omits the power of making a deputy, which 

* in so large a towji, may be very inconvenient. 

* The said charter gives, grants, confirms, and 

< ratifies, to the said mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses, 

< ail their* lands, tenements, fairs, and wastes, waste 
' ground, and all hereditaments whatsoever, which 

* they have held, used, or enjoyed, under any letters 

* patent or grants, or after whatever lawful manner, 

* law, title, custom, use, or prescription, before the 

* date of this charter, or might so have held, used, 

* or enjoyed. And your petitioners have fbr seve- 

* ral hundred years been in possession of all the 

* waste ground and shore, within the liberties 

* of the said corporation (which are publicly rode 

* over every year) on- part of which they have 

* built 
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< built a churchy and on other parts three docks, 
^ ttfid several walls, for the security of your majes- 
' ty's royal navy when in that port, as well as for 
^ that of the town shipping, and will, if needful, 
^ extend them furth^, for such like, and other good 
^ purposes, for the advantage of the said town in 
^ gener^d ; but as a. doubt might hereafter arise, 

* whether the waste shore is included under the ge- 
' neral words aforesaid, 

■ * Therefoit your petitioners most humbly pray, 

* that your Majesty, will be graciously pleased, m 

* consideration of the above j)remises, to extend 

* your royal fevour to this ancient and loyal bo- 
' rough, and grant to the said mayor, bailiffs, and 

* burgesses, and their successors for ever, your roy- 
' al letters patent, and explanatory charter, of the 

* Several doubts before mentioned, for the security 

* of the royal navy, and all the shipping in that port, 
^ and for the good government of ^ your majesty's 
' subjects, resident in the said town. 

* And your petitioners, as in the strictest duty 

* bound, shall ever pray.* 

This petition being submitted to the king in 
council, was heard, and in consequence thereof a 
chaner was obtained the 25th of George the se* 
cond, in the year 1752, from which the^ following 
clause is extracted, viz. 

^ Know ye therefore, that we of our special grace, 

* have granted, ordained, and appointed, that the 

* present mayor, and every person who shall at any 

* time hereafter be mayor of our town of Liverpool, 

•shall 
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' shall continue to be, and act, as one of our justi-^ 
^ ces, to keep the peace in the ssud town, and the 

* liberty and precincts thereof, further grant and 

* appoint, riiatthe four aldermen for the time be- 

* ii^, next to the senior aldeniian, while they re- 

* m^in members of the common council of the said 

* town, shall be additional justices to Jceep the , 

* peace within our said town, and liberties thereof, 
< and shall take the same oaths as are appointed by 

* the said charter to be taken by the senior alder- 

* man ; and. also, that the present, and every future 

* recorder of the said town, shall have full power 
' and authority to nominate and appoint some suf- 
^ ficient deputy in bis absence or indisposition j;.' 

In addition to the matter contained in these char- 
ters, it appears, that so early as queen Elizabeth^ a 
common council was found necessary for the more 
conveniently accelerating such business as might 
be thought not of sufficient importance to require 
the assembling a common-hall, but whether such 
common council were delegates of the burgesses, 
and chosen by them as their representatives, or e- 
lected and confirmed by the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses, then assembled, will best appear by the 
following extract from the corporation record of the 
year 1 58 1 , in the jnayoralty of Edward Halsall. 

At M assembly holden in the common ball of the town, 
on the fourteemh day of January in t^e twenty-second year 
of the reign of queen Elizabeth, before Mr. Mayor and 

aU 

J It is to be remarked, that in this charter of George the second, no notice 
IS Ukcn of that pait of the prayer of the petition for investing anv legislative 
powers in the common council, notwithsUndiqg«very other put of the petitiop 
>«^om^lied with, as may be seen on reference to the chafer. 
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allHs^bretl^eny the, aldermen qf the tovt^n^ and a great 
number of the common burgesses of the same^ then and 
there assembled^ upon good consideration had, for the re- 
formation of divers disorders, have condescended and. a- 
grjeed as follows \ viz. for as much as, upon due comidcr- . 
ation of the ancient customs of this town, it seemeth there 
ought Jo be among other things ; a common counril within 
thf same^ cfthe may^ir, aldermen, andtwenty-four others^, 
of the most.' discreet and sui^stantial free burgesses, inha^ 
bilants thereof by wbbse discretion,, or the greater num- 
ber of them, in their {ommdnMSsembHes; ipithout the' rest • 
of the commonalty^ like as in bther corporations is most 
commonly used, all causes touching the common wealth 
and good government. of this town, ought from time to 
time to be ordered and disposed, which said good usage, 
by usurpation of late disordered assemblies <f whole com" 
mons, wherein through the variety of opinions of such a 
multitude, seldom any good success has ensued-, that in 
effect Ihere remaineth no memory thereof at all, saving 
that twenty-four burgesses still every year being impan- 
nelled and sworn at the next Port Moot Court holden af^ 
ter the election of the mayor, to inquire of offences past, 
have further, for the remembrance of the said former cus- 
toms, taken upon them to prescribe rules and orders for 
the government of the said town, which by reason thai 
the fmy^r and aldermen have not been parties thereunto, 
have been seldom kept or observed^ wherefore the mayor 
for this present much misHking, hath desired a reforma- 
tion, and it is now therefore at the request of the^said 
mayor, and in hopes of the advancement of the said town, 
concluded and fully agreed, by the whole asserU and con- 
sent aforesaid, as well of the mayor and aldermeny. as of 
all the commons at this present assembled, that the said 
late usurped assemblies of the commons, shall be abolished, 
and that from henceforth, the said ancient custom of com- 

Z mon 
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moH ccnmcU shall be restored and. invicil^bly used and ob- 
skrved. 

That if any of the said cowuil shall happen to anioid 
hy death vr otbirwisey that then the rest of the said 
council which shall remain^ or the greater number ofthmy 
shall in the next common assembly after such voidance, . 
bad^ elect and choose another to supply that defavU^ and 
so as often as awf such want shall happen to be^ others 
from time to time to be chosen then in place^ so that tht 
common coungl be net decked in number ^ &c. 
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SECTION XII. 



General remarh on the circumjacent country. 



Liverpool and the adjacent country in the time 
of the heptJUfchy, was a part of the kingdom > <rf 
Northumberland, the river Mersey vat the Saxon times 
being the boundary of the kingdom of Mercia on 
the north side, ther* are Several viHsiges, tov^nships 
or manors in die neighbourhood, not distant more 
than five 01: six miles, viz. Sefton, "^ OrrcfU, Boode, 
Kirkdde, Walton, Fa^akerlev; Everton, Derby, 
Toxtethpark, Wavertrec, Childwall, AUerton, Gars- 
ton, Woolton magnaj Rohy, Woolson jjaw^, &c. 

Sefton is a manor granted to the Molyneux fa- 
mily, had formeriy a fine seat, long since demoli^h- 
, ed, but the extent of the old hall may in sdme de- 
gree be traced from the ruin«; whereon is a farm 
house now standing ; rhe church of Sefton is an 
elegant Gothic structure, with a fine spire steeple, 
diedidrof this church is of mj^nificerit work- 
manship, ciwitaining sixteen stalls, and several curi-* 
eras magnificent combs of the ancestors of the 
M6lyneux faniily. 

Onrell is a small cownshq) adjoining Staftd Park, 
litfeerland, and Bootle, and is a member of the 
manor of Boode. 

Boode 
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Bootle cum Linacre lies near the sea, on a fine 
sandy soil, and contains many well built houses ; 
there is a fine spring of srft watet rises near this place 
which turns a mill about half a mile below it, and 
soon after falls into the sea at -Boode bay, it was in- 
tended in the reign of Queen Anne to bring this wa- 
ter to Liverpool by an aquaduct, for the pui|Kise of 
supplying the town with fresh water ; an act was 
obtained by the corporation to enable them to make 
a grant to Sir Olave Moote^ Bart, for Ub«ty to 
bring the se^id witter into the town, but k has never 
been carried into execytien. 

Kirkdale is a township on A^ south e^st of Bootle, 
a member of its maiKH', the vili^ is [^asantly seat- 
ed on the declivity of a hiU^ and is very populous j 
it ws^ formerly part of the estate of tKe family of 
More, who about the year iz^Qj built a «eat hem 
called Moreha^, of tyhich there are now scoircely 
any remains. 

Walton is a large parish, including the following 
townships, Toxtethpark, Derby, Croxtethrparl^ 
Kirkby, Simonswood, Walton, Boocle, Everton, 
Kirkdale, Fazakerley, Formby, AnsdeU, Ravers, 
Meals, and Linacre, Gilbert de. Walton, was for- 
merly owner of all d^e Lands in Walton, part of 
them were sold to James, kte Earl of Derby, ano- 
ther part to the family of Chorley, but forfeited by 
him m consequence of the commotions in 17?^ 
and afterwards purchased of government by Mr. 
Crompton, the other pai^t came to die family of 
Hoghton at Hoghton tower, by whom great p«:t 
of the estate was sold to Mr. Atherton^ r 

Everton, 
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Everton, Wavertree, and Tdxtethpark, are all 
pleasant villj^es, and of late years been much im- 
proved ty country-houses, which several of the 
prindpal inhabitants of Liverpool hiave latdy bufilt,. 
not only for summer retreat, but many for general 
residence, the situation being remarkably healthy, 
and the distance not far frotn town, 

Chil4wall is a very extensive parish, mcluding 
rtale, Speke, Garston, Wavertree, Allerton, Great 
and Little Woolton. The lord of the manor of 
Childwafl is entitled to certain small flues, formedy. 
paid to the Knights Hospitallers of S(t. John of Je- 
rusalem, wlio had a house at great Woolton upon 
the heath, where has formerly been discovered the 
foundation of its round tower, these acknowledg- 
ments, paad at the rate of one penny or two pence 
each person, amount to about 20L per annum. 
Childwall hall was built by Mr. Green, who bought 
Childwall house from the family of Le Gay. 

In the manor of Speke is a hall, where are several 
remains of antiquity, particularly a curious piece of 
wainscot, brought by Sir Edward Norris, from the 
library of the king of Scodand, after the battle of 
Flodden-Field. 

Allerton formerly belonged to the family of La- 
tham, of Allerton,and Parbold, near Ormskirk, who 
sold it to Alderman Percival, of Liverpool, ftom 
whom it was purchased by John Hardman, Esq, 

In Garston is an ancient hall called Aighburgh- 
hall, formerly a seat belonging j^to the Tarl^ton fa- 
mily, from whom it pass^ to John Harrington, 

Esq. 
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Esq, from him to Richard Molyneux, by a youn- 
ger branch of the Sefton family, and from him to 
Geome Warrington, Esq. of Chester, who sold it 
to John Hardman, Esq. and from him to John 
Tarleton. 

Wookon-hall formerly belonged to the family 
of Woolt^n of Woolton, whose heiress married in 
the family of Brettargb, from them it descended to 
the family of Broughton, and was purchased from 
them by Richard, Lord Molyneux, it has lately 
been purchased by Nicholas Ashton, Esq. it is a 
pleasant se^t, commanding a rich and extensive 
prospect. 

These are the principal townships or manors, not 
exceeding five miles from the town of Liverpool, 
which may give the reader some general idea of the 
circumjacent country. This history being limited 
to a description of the; ancient and present state of 
the town and its inhabitants only, will be a sufficient 
apology for the brief manner in which the subject 
ot this section is treated. 
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A List of the Representatives, in Parliament for the 
Borough of Liverpool^ since the Restoration. . 

iUfrefeniatives Names, 
William Stanley, Sir Gilbert Irelaiid, Knt. 
Wm. Stankfy A. 1670, Sir G. Irdand, 9b, 1671. 
Sir W. BuckneU, oi, 1676, W. Baoks, •». 1^7$. 
Richard Weotworth, John Dubois. 
Ruiihee Wentworth, John Dubois 
Sir Riduffd Atheiton, Kiit. Thomas Leigh. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Colchester, Thomas Norrif. 
Jafoer Maudit, Thomas Norris. 
Jalper Mawdit, William Norris. 
William Clayton, Sir William Norris, Knt. ' 

William Clayton, Sir William Norris, Knt. 
Thomas Tohnibn, William Clayton. 
Thomm Johnfon, WUliam Clayton. 
Thomas ' ohnfon, William Clayton. 
Thomas Johnson, William Clayton. 
Richard Norris,. Sir Thomas Tohnfbn, Knt. 
Sir Thomas Tohnaoo, Knt. John Clieveland. 
Sir Thomas Johnson, Knt. William Clayton. 
Sir Thomas Johnson, Knt. William Clayton. 
Sir Thomas Johnfon, Knt. Edward Norris, M . D. 
Sir Thomas Johnfon, Knt.Wm. Clieveland "Vtlie^L 
Langham Boodk Jsi$tv, 
Thomas Bootle, Thomas Brereton. 
Thomas Bootle, Sir Thomas Aihton, Kot. 
Thomas Brereton, Richard Gildart. 
> Thomas Brereton, Richard Gildart. 
Thomas Brereton Salisbury, Richard Gildart. 
John Hardman "^JieeL T.BreretonSalisbury \i&W. 
Sir £. Cunlifle Jsuec. Charles Pde Jme* 

Sir £• Cunliile \died. Sir Wm. Meredith, Bart. 
Rich. Penant fsucc. 
Sir Wm. Meredith, Bart. Richard Ptenaht. 
Sir Wm. Meredith, Bart. Richard Pennant. 
Bamber Gafcoyne, jun. Henry Rawlinfon t 
Bamber Gafcoyne, jun. Lord Penihyn. 4 

CoUnelTarUton, Baabef Gafcoyne, ji|i. I 
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ERRATA. 

Page »9 line 23, for historical, nro^ historic. 

14, ' 5, dele only. 

ibid, 7, for think, reeid thinks. 

15, 16, dele notwithstanding, 
ibid, 25, for town, r^ai/ towns. 

26, 21, for others, r^o^ other. 

31, a8, for it, r^a^/ the town. 

32, 18, for excellent, r#^ esculent. 

ibid, 24, after consumption, read as to make. 

43, last, for 17$ tons, reaJ 22^ tons 

5S> 49 for 400000, read ^o^ooo. 

58, last, for was i i6a, r^^sj 1662. 

59, I, for 1x62, read 1662, 

61, 21, for consideration, read confirmation. 

71, 5, for is, readitre. 

^6, 8, dele la. 

ibid, 12, for truths, read truth. 

77, 9, for 56682, read i6yS2. 

ibid, Q, for 1793, read ly^, 

80, last, for the, r#Wthat 

ibid, . last,for would appear, r. would have appeared. 

81, 2$, for those, read these. 

82, 24, for hundred, read thousand, 
ibid, last, for two, read eighteen. 

92, 23, for allowed, r^m/ altered. 

93, last, for and, read which. 

94, 2, for nearly, read easily. 

96, 30, for brightness, read lightness. 

108, I, for is, read are. 

119, 6, for prior, read posterior. 

138, 18, for dentriis, read dentils. 

139, II, for St. Georges, read St. George. 

141, 4, after centre, read the chancel is orna- 

mented. 

142, 4, for in^mersed, read immured, 
ibid, J, for are, read area. 

244, 26, for St. Pauls, read St. Paul. 

146, 2, for St. Anns, read St. Ann. 

1A9, 12, for trantum, read transom, 

ibid, 28, for compose, read composes. 

200, 10, for one, read two. 

227, 14, for 1768, read 1786. 

274, 12 for tro^lodities read trododites. 

285, ' 8 for William read Charfcs. 
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